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M'  L'N'IAIN,    Tv     Wit: 

BE  IT  REMFMBERED,  That  on  Ihp  twenty- 
founh  day  of  May  [A  D.  1824]  in  tJic  forty- 
eighth  year  of  the  Indt  ptndencf  of  the  Uuittd 
Sia'es  cf  Antf-rica,  Joseph  DoDDRircE  of  the 
«hifl  district  hath  deposited  in  thif»  (jfiice  thr  titlr  of 
t  hock,  the  rjghi  when  of  he  claioift  as  prx)prieto», 
in  the  words  following  to  wit: 

*'Noles  on  thp  settlement  and  Indian  wars  of  the 
Western  pfits  vf  Virginia  and  Pennsjlvania, 
frona  the  ^^ar  1763  until  the  year  nSS  inclu- 
•ive.  Together  with  a  view  of  the  elate  of 
society,  and  nasnners  of  the  fir?t  settlers  of 
the  Wester  11  Country.  Hy  the  Rev,  Dr.  Jcsi 
Doddriclge.^^ 

In  confoiroity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Vi)i'-ed  Sv&terf,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encour- 
ajersent  cf  lc£»rning  hy  bCcuring  he  copies  of  mapp^ 
c>  » ' -  and  books  to  the  authors  and  propjietors 
of  such  copies  during  the  tinaes  therein  men- 
tioned.'* And  also  to  an  act  entitled,  *'An  act 
fiupplenQentsry  to  an  act,  entiiicd  an  act  for  the 
eiicouragerneiit  cf  learning  by  securiiig  the  co- 
pies of  map?,  charts  and  hooks,  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times 
thertin  njcntioned,  and  extending  the  benefits 
thereof  io  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving  and 
etching  bibtorical  and  other  prints." 

In  testimony  whereof  I  John  Webster  Clerk. 
©fthe  said  court,  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and 
f  {fixed  the  Seal  of  my  office  the  date  above  men- 
tioned. 

**=#^»*#*         J-  WEBSTER  Clerk,  U.  5.  dislrip 
I  L  s.  tC'Qurt  WestofiheMC'gf^^y.  w^tsntaic? 
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After  considerable  delay,  I  have  fulfilled  my  en-^ 
gageaient  to  the  publick,  with  respect  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  geltleiiiont  and  wars  of  the  western" 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  causes 
of  the  delay  of  the  work  were  unavoidable,  and  a 
recital  of  them  can  be  of  no  service. 

Whether  the  •'Notes"  are  well  executed,  or  oth- 
erwise, must  be  left  to  the  candid  decision  of  my 
country,  and  J  am  well  a\^  are  the  decision  will 
speedily  be  made. 

It  will  be  the  opinion  of  some  readers,  that  I  have 
bestowed  too  great  a  portion  (1  the  book,  nn  ihe 
primitive  aspect  of  the  coun  ry,  £nd  the  hiscry  of 
the  state  of  society  and  manners  of  its  early  in- 
babitan  s. 

My  reason,  for  having  bestowed  so  ciuch  atten- 
tion on  these  subjects  is  tl  is,  these  matters  of  our 
early  history,  which,  if  faithfully  preserved,  will 
hereafter  be  highly  interesting,  are  fast  hastening 
into  oblivion,  and  in  a  lew  more  years  would  be 
totally  lost.  On  the  contrary,  the  events  of  the 
war  are  much  longer  remembered. 
.  Had  we  a  similar  history  of  the  early  state  of 
!\ny  of  the  Europejin  countries,  to  that  which  is 
}ierc  presented  to  the  world,  of  our  own.  With 
how  much  interest  would  this  record  be  read  by 
all  class'cs  of  people i^  For  instance,  had  we  the 
memorials  of  the  people,  who  erected  those  rude 
monuments  which  are  scattered  over  our  country, 
the  record  would  give  a  class.c  character  to  every 
|ection  of  the  new  world;  but  in  every  region  of 
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(fee  world  except  our  own,  the  commeRcemeDt  of 
the  period  of  their  history  was  lorg  posterior  to 
that  of  their  setth  rnent;  their  early  history  is  there- 
fore buried  in  impenetrable  oblivion,  aud  its  place 
78  occupied  by  immense  regions  of  fable  and  con- 
jcclure. 

To  the  two  first  parts  of  this  history,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, no  great  additions  will  hereafter  be  neces- 
sary. Future  generations  will  be  competent,  to 
tnark  any  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the 
physical  condition,  and  in  the  scientiiic  ar  d  moral 
stale  of  our  country,  from  the  data  here  given,  and 
tmquestionably,  the  changes  which  are  to  take 
place  in  all  those  departments,  in  the  progress  of 
lime,  will  be  great  indeed. 

The  history  of  our  Indian  wars,  is  in  every  res- 
pect, quite  imperfect.  The  veiy  limited  rarge  of 
the  war,  which  I  had  in  view,  in  this  work,  is  not 
lully  executed.  The  want  of  health,  and  in  some 
instances,  the  Wf^nt  of  proper  information,  have 
prevented  the  relation  of  several  events  which 
took  place  in  this  section  of  the  country,  in  the 
course  of  our  conflicts  with  the  sons  of  the  forest, 
aud  which,  altho'  of  minor  importance  in  their  fi- 
nal results,  would  nevetheless  form  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  history  of  those  conflict?. 

The  various  attacks  on  Wheeling  fort,  and  fher 
fatal  ambuscade  near  Grave  Creek  have  been  omit- 
ted, for  want  of  a  correct  account  of  those  occurren* 
cea. 

These  omissions  are  the  less  to  be  regretted  as 
Noah  Zane  Esqr.  has  professed  a  determination  to 
give  the  publick,  the  biography  of  his  father  CoL 
Ebenezcr  Zane.  the  first  proprietor  and  defender 
of  the  important  station  of  Wheeling.  This  work, 
willb«  CO  more  than  a  measure  of  justice;  to  tjt^t 
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siemory  of  a  man  who  held  such  an  important  and 
peril<)us  station,  as  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Col* 
Zane,  and  who  filled  that  station  with  so  much  ho- 
nor to  himself  and  advantage  to  our  infant  coun- 
try, as  he  did.  This  biography  will  contain  arv 
accurate  account  of  ail  the  attacks  on  Wheel- 
ing, as  well  as  all  other  events  of  the  war  which^ 
took  place  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

A  well  written  history  of  the  whole  of  oup 
wars  with  the  Indians  in  the  western  regions^ 
would  cerlainly  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  oui? 
literature.  It  would,  however,  be  a  work  of  time 
and  considerable  labour,  as  its  materials  arc 
scattered  over  a  large  tract  of  country  and,  ia 
point  of  time,  extend  through  half  a  century.* 

The  whole  amount  ofour  present  memorials, 
ef  this  widely  extended  warfare  consist  merely 
o(  detached  narrations,  and  these  are  for  tha 
most  part  but  badly  written.  In  many  instances, 
they  are  destitute  of  historical  precision,  witli 
regard  to  the  order  of  time,  and  the  successioiv 
©f  facts,  so  that  they  are  read  only  as  anecdotes, 
and  of  course  with  but  little  advantage  to  sci^ 
ence. 

This  work  is  desirable,  on  many  accounts.  ThQ 
bravery,  victories  and  sufferingsof  our  forefathers, 
ought  to  be  correctly  and  indelibly  recorded. 
Those  who  have  lived,  and  died  for  posterity, 
ought  to  be  rewarded  with  imperishable  fame,  ia 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  their  descendants. 
The  monuments,  conferred  on  moral  worth,  by 
the  pen  of  the  historian,  are  more  durable  thaa 
those  erected  by  the  chissel  of  the  sculptor. 

A  measure  of  justice  is  certainly  due  to  our 
barbarian  enemies  themselves.  For  whatever  of 
si^steroj  pradent  foresight  and  arrangemcBtjthejf 
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observed  in  tbeir  wars  with  us,  (licv  ov^ht  (o 
have  full  credit.  Fc-r  the  full  amount  of  all  the 
pairiolic  motives  by  which  these  unfonuiiMe 
people  wore  actuated  in  their  bloody  coi  dicis, 
they  desrrvrt  our  siricerest  coinanjera'ion. 

The  wars  of  tiiese  people,  nre  riot  to  beregrrrl- 
ed  as  whr-lly  the  otiSj7ririf5  of  a  savage  thirst  fop 
blood.  Tliey  fo<.»^ht  for  their  native  country. 
They  en8:'t:e.-1  in  the  terrible  war  of  HGS,  with 
a  view  to  recover  from  the  possession  of  the 
white  people,  the  whole  of  the  weEtern  settle- 
HKint?. 

""{'heir  continuance  of  Ihe  war,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  revoIi5tionary  contcei.,  had  for  i?s  object' 
the  presprvjitiori  of  as  ciueh  of  theii  country,  aff- 
they  then  had  in  pos&ession. 

On  the  part  of  the  most  intejjligent  of  the  In- 
(^ian  chiefs,  they  fought  frotn  a  motive  of  re- 
venge and  with  a  valor  inspired  by  desperation. 
Tftey  foresaw  the  loss  of  their  country  and  the 
downfall  of  iht'ir  people,  and  therefore  resolved 
on  vengeance  for  the  past,  and  the  future  wrongs- 
to  br  inflicted  on  them. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  for  the  work  un- 
der consideration.  The  pree^ent  generation  are 
witnesses  of  bolh  the  savage  and  civilized  state 
of  mankind.  Both  extremes  are  under  our  in- 
spection. To  f.iture  generations,  the  former  will 
exist  only  in  history.  The  Indian  nations  are 
row  a  subjugated  people,  and  every  feature  of 
their  former  state  of  society  must  soon  pass  a- 
way.  Th'v  ""!'  exist  or)y  through  the  medium 
ef  their  admixtures  with  the  white  people.  Such 
has  been  *he  fait-  ot  n^ary  nations.  Wheie  are 
now  the  A'^syriaris,  Chaldean*^,  &  Romans?  They 
no  longer  exist;  and  yet  the  tingjish,  French  and 
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Italians  are,' in  part  descenclants  of  the  ancieni 
Romans.  Such  will  he  tlie  fate  of  the  aborigines 
of  our  country.  They  will  perish,  or  lose  their 
national  character  and  existence,  by  admixtures 
with  their  conquerors.  To  posterity  ti>erelore 
their  history  will  be  highly  acceptible.  "Indeed  it  / 
may  be  said  of  ail  history,  that  like  good  wine  it  / 
grows  better  by  age. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work,  I  have  aimed  at 
truth,  and  nothing  but  truth.  Impartialty,  im- 
poses no  restraint  on  my  pen;  for  independently 
of  the  circumstance,  that  the  concents  of  this 
history,  in  general,  interfere  with  no  party;  I  am 
incumbered  with  but  few  individual  obligations, 
of  gratitude.  To  .political  party,  religious  and 
other  communities,  I  owe  no  obligations  of  any 
kind;  for  any  benifits  confered  on  me,  eo  that 
I  have  felt  fully  at  liberty,  to  speak  the  truth 
concerning  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  I  trust 
I  have  done  so. 

If  any  material  facts  in  the  historical  parts 
of  this  work  have  been  ommitted,  the  omission 
has  happened  from  want  of  information,  In- 
ijorrect  statements,  if  there  be  any,  have  takea 
place,  in  consequence  of  improper  information. 
In  either  case,  I  am  not  blameable,  as  I  have  done 
the  best  my  circumstances  allowed,  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  work. 

Should  my  humble  attempts,  at  writing  the 
history  of  my  country,  meet  with  good  ac- 
ceptance among  my  fellow  citizens.  I  shall 
continue  to  collect,  from  all  quarters,  the  materials 
for  the  work  herein  recommended,  as  adesider-' 
atum  in  the  literature  of  our  country. 

-^As  aids  in  this  work,  I   earnestly   invite  com** 
AunicaUons  from  all  those  gentlemen  who^  pos** 
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«es8  a  knowledge  of  occurrences  which  toot  place 
during  out  Inciian  war,  and  not  narrated  in  this 
work.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  the 
higtory  of  the  eettlements  of  the  Dunkards,  oo 
Dunkard  Creek,aDd  the  Dunkard  bottom  on  Cheat 
1  iver. 

JOSEPH  ©ODDRIDGEJ 
^Vellshurghy 
Jone  17,  18^1, 
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FOR  some  years  past,  I  have  had  it  in  view 
to  write  the  notes  on  the  seillement  and  Indian 
wars  of  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, which  are  now  presented  to  the  public: 
At  times  I  was  deterred  from  commencing  the 
work  by  an  apprehension  of  my  inability  to  exe- 
cute a  task  of  so  much  labour  and  difficulty:  a 
labour;  not  of  compilation  as  most  histories  are, 
but  consisting  mainly  of  original  composition  from 
memory  of  events,  which  took  place  when  I  was 
<juite  young. 

Encouraged,  however,  by  the  often  repeated 
solicitations  of  those  whose  friendship  I  esteem, 
and  whose  good  opinion  I  respect,  1  concluded 
that,  as  with  my  forefathers,  I  had  toiled  amongst 
the  pioneers  of  our  country  in  "turning  the  wil- 
derness into  fruitful  tields,"  I  would  venture  to 
act  in  the  same  character,  as  an  historian  of  that 
part  of  the  western  country  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted,  and  i^'hose  early  history  has  never  yet, 
to  any  extent,  been  committed  to  record  in  hopes 
that  having  saved  the  principal  materials  of  this 
history  from  oblivion,  some  abler  hand  may  here- 
after improve  upon  the  work,  by  g»ving  it  any  en- 
largement, different  arrangement,  or  embellish- 
ment of  style,  which  it  may  be  thought  to  require. 

Many  considerations  present  themselves  to  the 
generous,  and  enlightened  mind  of  the  native  of 
the  west^  to  induce  him  to  regard  a  work  of  this 
A 


kind  as  a  sacred  duty  to  his  country,  and  his  an- 
cestors, on  Ifie  part  of  him  who  undertakes  to  ex- 
ecute il,  rather  than  a  trial  of  literary  skill,  a  toil 
for  litciary  farr.e,or  a  means  of  procuring  gain. 

Something  is  certainly  due  to  the  merroiy  of  our 
brave  forefathers,  who,  with  but  litlle  aid  from 
the  collonTa!  governments  before  tlie  revolution- 
ary war,  and  with  still  less  assistance  fn;m  the  cor- 
federation,  after  the  declaration  of  independence, 
toubdued  the  forest  by  their  persevering  labour,  and 
xdrfended  their  infant  country  by  their  voluntary 
and  unrequited  military  service,  ogainbt  the  mur- 
derous warfare  of  their  savage  enemies. 

The  extensive  catacombs  of  ancient  <jlreece,  and 
Palestine,,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  even  tlie  rude 
sepulchral  monuments  of  our  own  country,  serve 
to  shew  the  sacred  regard  of  generations  of  remote 
antiquity  for  the  remams  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

This  pious  regard  for  the  ashes  of  ancestors,  ia 
Dot  without  its  useful  influence  on  the  morals,  and 
piety  of  their  descendants:  The  lettered  stone, 
i\nd  sculptured  monument  contain  the  most  im- 
pressive lessons  of  biography,  because  the  mourn- 
ful remains  of  the  subjects  of  those  lessons  are  so 
near  at  hand,  when  they  are  presented  to  us  on 
the  sepulchres  where  their  abhes  repose. 

Is  the  memory  of  our  forefathers  unworthy  oT 
bistoric,  or  sepulchral  commemoration?  No  peo- 
ple on  earth,  in  similar  circumstances,  ever  acted 
more  nobly,  or  more  bravely  than  they  did:  No 
prople  of  any  country,  or  age,  ever  made  greater 
gvtcrafices  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  than  those 
which  were  made  by  the  first  settlers  of  the  west- 
ern regions  What  people  ever  left  such  noble 
legacies  to  posterity,  as  those  transmitted  by  our 
forefathers  tQ  their  de^ceiidantg?— A  wilderness 
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iharigeii  into  a  fruitful  country,  and  a  government 
the  best  on  earth.  They  have  borne  the  bsirden 
and  heat  of  the  day  of  trial.  They  have  removed 
every  obstacle  from  our  path,  and  left  every  lauda- 
ble object    of  aoibition  within  our  reach. 

Where  shall  vv'e  now  find  the  remains  of  the 
valiant  pioneers  of  our  country,  so  deserving  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  their  descendants?  AlasT 
many  of  them,  for  want  of  public  burying  grounds, 
weie  buried  on  their  own  farms,  which  their  la- 
bour had  raviaherf  from  the  desert.  The  land  has 
passed  to  other  hands,  and  the  fragile  wooden  en- 
closures, which  once  surrounded  their  graves  have 
fallen  to  decay,  and  never  to  be  replaced''  The 
swells  which  once  designated  the  precise  spot  of 
their  interment,  have  sunk  to  the  common  level  of 
the  earth.  In  many  iristances  the  earthy  coverirg 
of  their  narrow  houses  will,  if  they  have  not  alrea- 
dy, bcviolated  with  the  plow-share,  and  the  grain 
growing  over  them,  will  fill  the  reaper's  sickle  or 
the  grass  the  mower's  scythe.  Ungrateful  descen- 
dants of  a  brave,  and  woitby  people,  to  whom  you 
owe  your  existence,  your  country  and  your  liberty, 
is  it  thus  you  treat  with  utter  neglect,  the  poor  re* 
mains  of  your  ancestors.^ 

In  how  many  instances  has  the  memory  of  far 
less  moral  worth,  than  the  amount  possessed  by 
many  of  the  fathers  of  our  western  country,  occu- 
pied thechissel  of  the  sculptor,  the  song  of  the  po- 
et, and  the  pen  of  the  historian;  while  the  gloomy 
shade  of  impenetrable  oblivion  is  rapidly  settling 
over  the  whole  history,  as  well  as  the  remains,  of 
the  fathers  of  our  country. 

Should  any  one  say  *'  no  matter  what  becomes 
of  the  oamesj^or  remains  of  these  peoplcj^it  i*an^ 
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swrred,  if  sue!)  be  your  insensibility  to  the  calls  at' 
duty,  with  rer:^ard  to  t!iu  memoiy  of  yc.-.r  ancestors, 
it  i?  not  likely  that  your  nawie  will,  or  ought  to  live 
btycnd  the  grave.  You  may  die  rich;  hut  wealth 
\^  ill  be  ycur  all.  Those  worthy  deeds  which  spring 
ironrj  the  better,  the  generous  feelings  of  our  naturej 
Gar.  never  be  yours;  but  must  the  we)i  earijed  fame 
cf  the  benefactors  of  our  country,  pciish  as  quickly 
as  a  prodigal  otfspring  may  dissipate  your  ill-got- 
ten estates?  No!  This  wouhJ  be  an  act  of  injus> 
tice  to  the  world.  They  lived,  toiled  and  suffered 
fox  others;  you  on  the  contrary  live  for  yourself 
alone:  Their  example  ought  to  live,  because  it  is 
worthy  of  imitation;  yours  on  the  contrary,  as  an 
example  of  sordid  avarice,  ought  to  perish  forever. 

The  history  of  national  origin  has  been  held  sa- 
cred an^.ong  all  enlightered  nations,  and  indeed 
has  often  bten  pursued  beyond  the  period  of  the 
commencement  of  history  far  into  the  regions  of 
fable.  Among  the  Greeks  the  founders  of  their 
riation,  and  the  inventers  of  useful  arts  were  ranked 
among  fhe  gods,  and  honored  with  anniversary 
rites  of  a  divine  character. 

The  Romans  whose  origin  was  more  recent,  and 
better  known  were  not  slow  in  recording  the 
illustrious  deeds  of  the  founders  of  t  :eir  empire, 
and  bestowing  anniversary  honors  upon  their  mem* 
cry. 

The  henefitsof  the  histories  of  those  illuslrious 
nations  were  not  confined  to  themselves  alone:~r 
They  gave  light  to  the  world.  Had  they  never  ex- 
isted what  an  immense  deduction  would  have 
been  made  from  the  literary  world.  The  fabulous 
era  would  have  been  drawn  nearer  to  us  by  at  least 
^'^vo  thousand  years. 

National  history  is  all  important  to  national  pat- 


notism,  as  it  places  before  us  tbe  best  examples 
of  our  forefathers.     We   eee  the  wisdom  of  their 
oouociils,  their  perseverance  in  action,    their  suf- 
ferings, their  bravery  in  war,    and  the    great,   end' 
useful  results  of  their  united  wisdom  end  labours- 
We  gee  in  succession  every  act  of  the  great  drama 
uhich  led  us  from  infancy  to  maturity,  from  war  ta- 
peace,  and  from  poverty  to  wealth,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  interested  in  the  results  of  this  dia* 
ma,  we  value  the  examples  which  it   furnishps. — ■ 
Even  the  faults  which  it   exhibits  are  not  wi'.houf 
their  use. 

History  gives  a  classic  character  to  the  plac^^s 
to  which  it  relates,  and  confers  upon  them  a  roman- 
tic value,  as  scenes  ofnaiinnal  atchievements.  What 
would  be  the  value  of  the  famous  city  of  J«  ru-alym,. 
wera  it  not  for  ihe  sacred  history  of  the  place?  It 
js  a  place  of  no  local  importarice  in  any  i  expect 
whatever.  Fiilesline  itself,  so  lamous  in  history, 
is  but  a  small  tract  of  country,  and  f  t  ihe  most 
part  poor,  and  hilly.  The  classic  character  cf 
Greece,  and  Rome  has  given  more  or  Ic-^s  impoj" 
*ance  to  almost  every  mountain,  hill,  and  valhy^ 
lake,  and  island,  which  they  contain,  on  uccoui.t 
of  iheir  having  been  the  places  of  some  gre:.!  a- 
ehievements,  or  of  their  having  given  birih/io  iirjs\ 
trious  personages, 

•  Classic  scenes,  as  well  as  classic  monurnen'Sj 
and  persons,  constitute  an  impressive  part  of  na- 
tional history,  and  they  contribute  much  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation  to  which  tliey  belocg. 

If  the  Greeks  should  succeed  in  their  present 
contest  wi-h  the  Turks,  their  liberty  will  be 
justly  attributable,  in  a  great  degree  to  the  potent 
efficacy  of  the  History  of  their  ancestors.  This 
i^iOry  may  produce  another  Leonidt?s,  Epftaf^fi^.r-- 
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des,  Lycurgus,  Sophocles,  Timon,  and  Demoslhe- 
nes,  to  rival  the  mighty  deeds  of  their  forefath- 
ers, and  establish  a  second  time  the  independence 
of  their  native  country. 

The  hislory  of  our  own  country  ought  to  fur* 
nish  the  first  lessonsofreadingforour  children,  but 
unfortunately  most  of  them  are  too  large  for 
school  books.  The  selections  in  common  use  for 
schools  are  mostly  foreign  productions.  They 
are  good  in  themselves;  but  better  adapted  to  ma- 
ture age  than  youth,  because  the  historical  facts 
to  which  they  allude  have  reference  to  times^ 
places,  and  persons  of  which  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge, and  therefore  must  be  read  by  our  children 
without  an  understanding  of  their  contents.  This 
circumstance  retards  the  progress  of  the  pupil.— s 
This  practice  ought  to  be  discontinued:  our  youth- 
ought  first  to  be  presented  with  the  history  of  their 
own  counlry,and  taught  to  believe  it  to  be  of  greater 
importance  to  their  future  welfare,  than  that  oC 
any  other  nation  or  country  whatever. 

The  notes  now  presented  to  the  publick,  em- 
brace  no  very  great  extent  of  our  country,  nor 
do  they  detail  the  events  of  many  years,  yet  the 
labour  of  collecting,  and  arranging  them  was 
considerable,  as  there  never  existed  any  printed 
records  of  the  greater  number  of  events  herein 
related;  or  if  such  did  exist,  they  never  were  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  author. 

The  truth  is  from  the  commencement  of  the. 
revolutionary  war,  until  its  conclusion,  this  coun- 
try and  its  wars  were  little  thought  of  by  the  peoplei 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  as  they  had  their  hands. 
full  of  their  own.  share  of  the  war,  without  attend- 
ing to  ours.  Far  the  greater  number  of  our  cam,^ 
.paigQS,  fcoutFj  buildings,  and  defences  ef  U)v\!% 


were  effected  wiihout  the  slid  of  a  mair^  a  gun,  a* 
bullet,  or  charge  of  powder  from  the  general 
goveroraent.  The  greater  number  of  bur  nrien  were 
many  years  in  succession  engaged  in  nriilitary  ser- 
vice, along  our  frontiers,  a  considerable  part  of 
their  time  from  spring  till  winter,  without  an  in ' 
listment  by  govenment,  or  a  cent  of  pay.  Their 
officers  were  of  their  own  election.  Their  ser- 
vices were  wholly  voluntary,  and  their  supplies 
while  in  service  were  furnished  by  themselvef. 
Thus  owing  to  our  distant  situation,  and 
the  heavy  pressure  of  the  revolutionary  war  upon 
the  general  governnient,  the  report  of  the  small  but 
severe,  and' destructive  conflicts  which  very  fre* 
quenlly  took  place  in  this  country,  was  lost  in  the 
thunder  of  the  great  battles  which  occurred  along 
our  Atlantic  border;  campaigns  begun,  and  ended 
without  even  a  news  paper  notice;  as  a  printing 
press  was  then  unknown  in  the  country. 

It  was  not  until  p.f  er  the  conclusion  of  the  rer- 
olutionary  war,  4hat  the  general  government 
undertook  to  finish  the  indian  war,  first  by  plac^- 
ing  a  cordon  of  spies,  and  rangers,  and  forts  a- 
long  the  frontiers,  and  afterwards  by  the  cam- 
paigns  of  Ilarmer,  St.   Clair,  and  Wayne. 

These  latter  campaigns  are  matters  of  history, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  want  of  printed  documents  was  not  the 
only  difficulty  the  author  had  to  contend  with: 
when  he  travelled  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
memory,  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  pro- 
cure information  from  the  living,  concerning  the 
events  which  he  wished  to  relate;  in  personal  in- 
terviews with  several  gentlemen  extensively  eon- 
corned  in  the  events  of  the  war,  they  promised 
1J&  fctraisli  the  dcciimcnts  required^  h^t  they  harj& 
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not  been  famished,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  obtaining^  them  but  that  of  wrilirig 
them   from    their  verbal  narrations. 

Ido  not  intend  this  observation  -^s  a  rf-nection 
on  the  integrity  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
allude:  They  ftre  men  who  are  not  liberal  scho- 
lars, and  therefore  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  on 
historichl  fiubi<x's,  so  that  however  vivid  their  re- 
nnenibrance  of  the  transaction  in  question,  whea 
they  nr^dertake  its  narration  on  pnper,  they  never 
can  please  theinselves,  and  therefore  give  up  the 
ta?k  fr»r  fear  of  public  exposure;  not  knowing  that 
the  historian  will  give  the  facts  narrated  by  in- 
competent scribes,  his  own  dress  and  arrange- 
iTiCnt. 

In  deliniating  the  manners  and  custom?  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  our  counrty,  the  author  pre- 
Fents  to  his  readers  a  state  of  society,  with  eve- 
ry advantage  afforded  by  experience  to  aid  him  in 
giving  its  faithful  portrait,  for  it  v»^as  the  state  of 
society  in  which  he  himself  was  raised,  «ind  pas* 
ged  his  early  years. 

In  this  department  cfhif;tory  every  reader  vrish« 
es  to  be  told,  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole 
truth.  Let  (he  picture  of  human  manners  be  ev- 
er so  rude,  barbarous,  or  even  Favage,  he  wishes 
to  see  it  in  its  full  dimer.sions,  and  in  atl  its  parts. 

The  reader  it  is  hoped  will  not  complain  if 
the  author  has  introduced  him  to  the  interior  of 
the  cabbins,  the  little  forts  and  camps  with  their 
cor.rse  furniture,  wliich  were  tenanted  by  our  fore- 
fathers. The  rude  accommodations  presented  to 
Lis  iricpection,  in  the  homely  visit,  will  form  an  a- 
greehble,  and  even  a  romantic  contrast  to  the 
pr<:Fenl  state  of  society  in  our  country.  This 
coflirast  Villi   thtw  him   what  nughty  cliangeg 
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majr  be  elTecleJ  tinder  an  enlii^htened,  and  free 
government,  ia  the  course  of  a  lew  yeais;  while 
the  vvoi'.it  slates  of  society,  in  oilier  regions  oi 
^!Je  \vor]>\  have  rcT«ained  the  sanie  frorrj  time  irn- 
raeiaori^i!,  owiHj^  to  liie  influence  of  that  despo- 
tism w)iic:i  re^'irds  any  change  of  the  manners 
ortlte  condiuo:!  of  sociefy  as  criminal,  and  there- 
fore prevents  them  by  the  scverejit  penalfieSjbecausc 
ignorance^  [xiid  pjierty  SiYQ  favourable  to  the  per- 
petuity of  that  slavery,  on  the  p-rt  of  the  com* 
men  people,  which   is   essential  to  itd  existence 

In  the  whole  of  these  notes  the  author  has  giv- 
en the  English  names  alone  to  our  plants,  birds 
and  beasts.  Meaof  science  may  apply  the  Lin- 
nean  names  if  they  choose,  the  mere  English  rea- 
der can  do  better  without  them. 

Thus  reader,  the  author  has  "brought  his  work 
to  a  conclusion.  He  has  faithfilly  endeavoured 
to  fill  up  the  little  chasm  which  existed  in  the 
history  of  o<ir  country.  H<i  can  only  answer  for 
a  good  intension,  and  a  strict  regard  to  truth  in 
all  his  narrations;  for  all  its  results  to  his  country, 
and  himself  personally,  he  most  vvillingly  subnrjils 
to  the  impenal  court  of  public  opinion,  frojn 
whose  awful  decisions  there  is  no  appeal;  without 
invoking  that  justice,  which  whether  asked;  o^. 
unasked  the  work  will  be  sure  to  receive^ 
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TO  a  person  who  has  wilnessed  all  the  chan- 
ge?, which  have  taken  place  in  the  western  coun- 
try, since    its  first  settlement,  its  foniier    appear- 
ance is  like  a  dream,  or  romance.     He  will   fn\U 
it  dithcult  to  realize  the  features   of  that   wilder- 
ness, which  was  the  abode  of  his  infant  days. — - 
The  little  cabbin  of  his  father  no  longer  esiste: 
the  little  field,  and  truck  patch  which  gave  him  a 
scanty    supply   of  coarse  bread,  and  vegetables, 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  extended  meadow^ 
orchard  or  grain  field.     The  rude  fort,  in  which 
his  people  had  resided  so  many  painful  summers, 
has  vanished,  and  "  Like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  a 
vision  left  not  a  wreck  behind.'"    Large  fttrina, 
with   splendid   mansion    houses,  and    well    filled 
barns,  hamlets,  villages  and  even  citie§,  now  oc- 
cupy the  scenes  of  his^jau»hful  sports,   hunting 
or  military  excursions.     In  the  place  of  forest  trees 
or  hawthorn  bushes,  he  sees  the  awful  forum  of 
Justice,  or  the   Sacred  Temple  with  its  glittering 
spire  pointing  to  the  heavens  ;  and  instead  of  the 
war   whoop  of  savages,  or  the  howling  of  wolvefi 
he  hears  the  swelling  anthem,  or  .pealing  organ.  ; 
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Every  where  suiroundcd  ly  lie  luf.y  laim  CI 
^H!),  and  llic  Fplendor,  arts,  refjnetncrils  and  ccir- 
foi<s  of  civilized  life,  his  fornter  stale  and  thai  cf 
his  country  litivo  vanished  from  his  memory;  or  i? 
sometin]es  he  bestows  e  rtfltclion  on  its  original 
aspect,  {'he  nnnd  seems  to  be  carried  bach  to  a 
period  of  time  much  more  remote  than  it  rrally  i'?. 
The  i:!:mfer.se  changes  uhicb  have  taken  piece  in 
the  physical,  and  moral  slate  of  the  country,  ha\e 
been  gradual,  and  therefore,  Ecarcely  perceived 
from  year  lo  year;  but  the  view  from  one  extreme 
<o  the  other,  is  like  the  prospect  cf  the  cppcsite 
-shore,  over  a  vast  expanse  of  wat^r,  whose  hills, 
valleys,  mountains  and  forcs\s,  present  a  confused 
and  rcmrmtic  scenery,  which  iofccs  iiself  in  life 
distant  horizon. 

One  advantage  at  least  results  from  having  liv- 
ed in  a  state  of  societ}^,  ever  on  the  change,  and 
always  for  the  better,  it  doubles  the  retrospect  of 
life.  With  me,  at  any  rate,  it  has  bad  that  effect. 
\  Did  not  the  definite  nuniber  of  my  years  teach 
I  me  the  contrary,  I  should  think  myself  at  least 
cne  huidred  years  old,  instead  of  fifty.  The  case 
is  said  to  be  widely  different  with  those  who  have 
passed  their  lives  in  cities,  or  ancient  settlements, 
where  from  yeaJ*  to  year,  the  SLme  unchanging  as- 
pect of  things  presents  itseif.  There  life  passes 
away  as  ^n  illusion,  or  dream,  having  been  pre- 
sented with  no  striking  everds,  or  great  and  impor- 
tant changes,  to  mark  its  d-fff  rent  periods,  and 
give  them  an  imaginary  distan'ce  from  each  other, 
and  it  erids  wilh  a  bitter  complaint  of  its  short- 
siess.  It  must  be  my  own  fault,  if  I  ehall  ever  have 
occasion  to  make  (his  complaint.  I  do  not  recol" 
]ect  to  have  ever  heard  it  made  by  any  of  my  colem- 
.    porary  countrymea,  whose  deaths  1  have  wUnesseJ. 


A  wtlderaess  of  great  extent^  presenting  the 
iirgifi  i'ace  of  nature,  unchanged  by  human  cul- 
tivation, or  art^  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sub' 
linae  terrestial  objects  which  the  Creator  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  yiew  of  man;  but  those  portitJns  of 
the  ea?th  which  bear  this  character^  derive  their 
features  of  sublimity  from  very  different  aspectSi, 
The  great  deseris  of  Africa  wear  an  imposing 
aspect,  even  on  account  of  their  utter  barrenness  oi' 
vegetation^  where  no  tree  affords  fruit,  or  shelled 
from  the  burning  heat  of  the  day,  no  bird  is  heard 
to  sing,  and  no  ^ower  expands  its  leaves  to  the 
Btm;  as  well  as  from  their  imoenBe  e«tent» 

In  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  oriental  plain  of 
^artary,  the  traveller,  did  not  his  reason  correct 
the  illusion  of  his  senses,  at  the  rising  and  sitting: 
of  the  sun.  would  imagine  himself  in  the  midst  <k 
^  boundless  ocean,  so  vast,  so  level  and  {BotiotOQ«> 
ous  is  the  prospect  around  hina. 

What  must  be  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  immense 
regions  of  polar  solitude,  where  the  distant  euB 
i'eflects  his  da«ilinglay«  from  plains  of  soow,  and 
Saountains  of  ice,  but  without  warmings, 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  eastern  and 
Western  boutidaries  are  the  Allegheny  and  Rocky 
Mountains^  the  northern  the  chain  of  lakes  which 
leparate  iis  froiti  tDanadav,  and  the  southern,  the 
f  ulf  of  Florida,  in  addition  to  the  imposing  gran- 
iBeur  of  its  vast  extent,  is  an  immense  region  of  ani* 
mal  and  Vegetable  life,  in  all  their  endless  varies 
ties.  In  ail  this  vast  extent  of  country,  riomoun* 
lain  rears  itis  towering  head  to  vary  the  scenerjTj 
and  afford  a  resting  place  for  the  clo^ids^  no  volca- 
|B0  vomits  forth  its  sinoke,  flame  and  lava  in  ^ub^ 
tesae^  bftl  destructive  giai^deur.    Even  those  »t»^- 
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tions  of  this  ralley  which  in  ages  past,  Wfefft  ll% 
beds  of  lakes,  hut  have  been  drained  bj  the  sink* 
ing  of  the  rivers,  present  a  rich  vegetable 
mould.* 

This  great  country  seems  to  have  been  designed' 
by  divine  Providence  tor  the  lasi  resort  of  oppres- 
»tid  humanilyo  A  fruitful  soil,  under  a  variety  of 
climate  8,  supplies  abundantly  all  the  wants  of  life, 
while  our  geographical  situation  renders  us  un- 
conquerable.    From  this  place  of  refuge,  we  may 

*There  is  every  evidence  that  those  tracts  of  our 
^^rntry,  which  consist  0/  beds  of  rounded  gravel  and 
status  have  Jormerly  been  lakes  ^  which  have  been  drain- 
ed by  the  lowering  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  These  tracts 
of  country  have  been  covered  \\ith  a  vegetabk  mouldy 
J'rofn  the  decay  of  vegetable  inaiters  on  their  swiface,  so 
as  to  havt  become  good  land  for  cultivatiim.  Sudi  are  the 
Pickaway  and  Sandusky  plains,  and  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scioto  country,  as  mU  as  many  other  tracts 
»t  land  along  other  rivers. 

The  Ohio  river  fia^  lowered  its  bed  from  Jijty  to  eigh", 

tyfeei.     SteubenvUle,  Beaver  town  and  Cincinnati  stand 

on  the  first  alluvion  of  the  river;  IhiB  alluvion  is  at  lead 

seventy  jeei  above  the  present  bed  oj  the  river.     This 

phenomenon  of  the  lowering  of  the  wiaiers  is  not  confix 

ned  to  (Mr  own  country.—  The  former  bed  of  the  Red  Sea 

is  frmn  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  the  present  surface  cf 

its  waters.  The  Bla^  Sea  is  sinking  by  the  wearing  down 

if  the    canal   of  Constantinople;    and  it  seems  every 

way  probable  that  a  considerable  portibfi  of  the  deseris 

of  Jfrica,  next  thJe  sea,  were  once  covered  with  the  waters 

0}  tnt  Atlantic      iMrgetradsof  our  southern  sea  coasts 

art  tcvidently  alluvial.     The  causes  of  the  sinking  (d 

the  beds  of  rivers,  and  the  recession  of  the  sea  from  ife 

fifwresj  viwt  be  l^t  j«  l/re  vr^c9t^atien  of  geoh^^ 


Itear,  as  har»nles8  thunder,  the  military  convul8ion& 
oi  other  quarters  ot  the  globe,  without  feeling 
their  coocussions.  Vice  and  folly  may  conquer 
us:  the  world  never  can.  Happy  region!  large  and 
Krtile  enough  for  the  abode  of  many  milHoos.— 
Mere  the  hungry  may  find  bread,  and  conscience, 
the  full  possession  of  its  native  rights. 

Wiib  the  geography,  and  g«ology  of  thig  coun- 
try I  beve  no  concern  Heave  theae  subjects  to 
the  geographer,  and  natural  historian.  The  as- 
pect which  it  bore  at  the  time  of  its  discovery j, 
and  setllementy  mu«t  alone  be  presented  to  the 
leader. 

One  prominent  feature  of  a  wilderness  is  its 
golitude.  Those  who  plunged  into  the  bosom  of 
this  forest,  left  behind  them,  not  only  the  bu- 
#y  hum  of  men,  but  domesticated  animal  life 
9  nerally.  The  parting  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
did  not  receive  the  requiem  of  the  feathered  son^ 
iters  of  the  grove,  nor  wa&  the  blushing  aurora 
ushered  in  by  the  shrill  clarion  of  the  domestic 
fowls.  The  solitude  of  the  night  was  interrupt- 
ed only  by  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  melancholy 
»oau  of  the  ill-boding  owl,  or  the  shriek  of  the 
frightful  panther.  Even  the  faithful  dog,  the  only 
steadfast  companion  of  man  among  the  brute  crea*^ 
taon,  partook  of  the  silence  of  the  desert;  the  dis- 
©ipline  of  his  master  forbid  him  to  bark,  or  move^ 
but  in  obedience  to  his  command,  and  his  native 
eagacity  soon  taught  him  the  propriety  of  obedience 
to  this  severe  government. 

The  day  was,  if  possible,  more  solitary  than  the 
night.     The  noise  of  the  wild  turkey,  the  cro  fcng 
of  the  raven  or  "  The  woodpecker   tapping  the- 
hoUow   beech  tree,"  did  not  muob  eolivea-  the^ 
^ry  sceng^ 


The  various  tribes  of  singing  birds  are  not  &• 
fiabi<ants  of  the  dftsRrt;  they  are  not  carnivorous, 
and  therefore  muat  bo  fed  from  tha  labours  of  roan. 
A:  any  rate  ihej  did  not  exist  in  this  country  at  i!B 
|if8t  setiJereient. 

Lfci  the    imagination  of  the  reader,  pursue  the 
track  of  the  adventurer  into  this  solitary  wilder- 
ness.    Bending  bis  course  tovrards  the  setting  sun, 
ever  undulating  hills,  under  the  shade  of  large  for- 
est trees,  and  wading  through  the  rank  weeds,  and 
grass  which  then  covered  the  earth.     Now  viewing 
iron)  the  top  of  a  hill,  the   winding  couise  of  the 
©reek  whose  stream  he  wishes  to  explore.  Doubt- 
ful  of  its  course,  and  of  his  own,  he  ascertains  the 
ctsrciinal  points  of  north  and  south,  by  the  thicknee^ 
of  thft  moss,  and  b&rk  on  the  north  side  of  the  an» 
«ient  trees.     Now   descending  into  a  valley  and 
presaging  his  approach  to  a  river,  by  seeing  large 
ash,  bass  wood  and  sugar  trees,  beautifully  festoon- 
ed t^'ith  wild  grape  vineso     Watchful  as  Argus,  his 
rei^tless  eye  catches  every  thing  around  him.    In  a& 
unknown  region^  and  surrounded  with  dangers,  he 
Mtiie  sentinelof  hi&own  safety,  and  relies  on  hira- 
ffcll'alone  for  protection.     The  toilsome  march  of 
the  day  being  ended,  at  the  fall  of  night,  be   seeks 
for  safety,  some  narrow  sequestered  hollow,   and 
by  the  side  of  a  large   log.,  builds  a  fire,    and  af* 
ter    eating  his    coarse,  and  scanty  meal,  wrape 
biineelf  up  in  his  blanket,  and  lays  him  down  on  bi« 
feed  of  leaves,  with  his  feet  to  the  little  fire  for  re- 
pose, hoping  for  favorable  dreams,  on»Hious  of  fu- 
^re  good  luck,  while  his  faithful  d  >g  aad  gun  re- 
pose by  hi«  side. 

But  let  riot  the  reader  suppose  that  the  pilgrim 
x>f  the  wilderness,  could  feast  his  iraaginatioa 
•Wh  the  fomanue  beauties  of  satvre^  without  anj 
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drawback  from  conflicting  passions.  His  situa- 
tion did  dot  afford  him  mucli  lime  for  coniemf:la- 
tion.  He  was  an  exile  from  the  warm  clothing 
and  plentiful  mansions  of  society.  His  home]y 
WQodsnaan's  dress,  soon  became  o!d,  and  rag;^^^^; 
the  craviogs  of  hunger  compelled  him  to  su3:i'a 
from  day  to  day  the  fatigues  of  the  chase.  Of- 
ten had  he  to  eat  his  venison,  bear  meat,  or  nild 
turkey,  without  bread  or  salt.  Nor  was  this  sll, 
at  evciy  step,  the  strong  passions  of  hope  and 
fear,  were  in  ful?  exercise.  Eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  game,  his  too  much  excited  iraagina* 
tion,  sometimes  presented  him  with  the  phantom 
•f  the  object  of  his  chase,  in  a  bush,  a  log,  or  mds- 
sy  bank,  and  occasioned  him  to  waste  a  load  of 
^is  a  wmunilion,  more  precious  than  golc?,  on  u 
creature  of  his  own  brain,  and  he  repaid  iiim  elf 
the  expense  by  making  a  joke  of  his  misCake.-— 
His  situation  was  not  without  its  dangers.  He 
did  not  know  at  what  tread  his  foot  might  bd 
stung  by  a  serpent,  at  what  moment  he  might 
meet  with  the  formidable  bear,*  or,  if  m  the   e- 


*/it  is  said^  that  for  some  time  after  Braddock''s 
defeat^  the  bears  having  feasted  on  IIlb  staii,  ilum^'it 
that  they  had  a  right  lo  kill  and  ecd  every  himan  being 
with  whom  they  met.  An  uncle  of  mine  oj  the  na>ne  of 
Teter^  had  like  to  have  lost  his  life  by  one  of  them.  It 
was  in  the  summer  tine,  when  bea'S  were  p0in\  and  njt 
wort/i  kiliiag:  being  in  the  woods^  he  saw  an  old  male 
hear  wiidt  tg along  after  him:  with  a  view  to  have  the 
sport  of  seeing  the  bear  run^  he  hid  himself  behind  j  tree: 
ichen  the  btar  approached  hin^  he  sprang  out  and halloj- 
td  at  him;  but  cjijjh  instead  of  ranni'^g  ojffis  he  expect  * 
fti,  jumptid  at  hiii  xviik  mouth  Utde  open;  m^  w^cle 
B2 


venin^,  he  knew  not  on  what  limb  of  a  ti«*e,  o^ 
ver  his  head,  the  murdtrous  panther  might  be 
perched,  in  a  equatling  attitude,  to  drop  down 
upon,  and  tear  him  to  pieces  in  a  moment. — 
"When  watching  a  deer  lick  from  his  blind  at 
light,  the  formidable  panther  was  often  hi6  rival 
if)  the  same  business,  and  if,  by  hi8  growl,  or 
©therwise,  the  man  discovered  the  presence  of 
his  rival,  the  lord  of  the  world  always  retired  as 
speedily  and  secretly  as  possible,  leaving  him  the 
undistu:  bed  possession  of  the  chance  of  game  for 
ihe  night. 

'  The  wildernese  was  a  region  of  superstition.— « 
The  adventurous  hunter  sought  for  ominous  pre* 
eages  cf  his  future  good,  or  bad  luck,  in  every 
thing  about  him.  Much  cf  his  success  depended 
dn  the  state  of  the  wealbtr;  snow  and  rain  were 
favorable,  because  in  the  former  he  could  track 
his  game,  and  the  latter  prevented  them  from 
hearing  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  beneath  his  feet. 
The  spf  earance  of  the  &ky,  morning  and  evening, 
gave  him  the  signs  of  the  times,  with  regard  to  the 
weatiier.  So  far  he  was  a  philosopher.  Perhaps 
he  was  aided  in  his  prognostics  on  this  subject^  by 
0ojne  old  rheumatic  pain,  which  he  called  bis  ''wea- 
thtr  clock."  S.ay  what  you  please  about  thiSj 
d'>i 'ors,  the.  tirdt  settlers  of  this  country  were  sel- 
dom misifvken  in  this  latter  indication  of  the  wtatb- 
cr.  The  croaking  of  a  raven,  the  bowing  of  a 
d<  g,  and  thescxeechof  an  owl,  were  as  prophetic 

stopped  hhn  by  applywg  ihe  muzzle  of  his  g^m  lo  ki» 
3?/c/i:,  and  firing  it  of :  IhU  killed  him  ih  an  inslant.—* 
if  hvt  gun  had  mapped,  tki  hunter  woidd  have  been  iorfi 
to  puces  on  ihe  spot.  Aftc  thiSy  hQ sat^s  k^  »««flf  Miider^ 
i^-$ii  to  ^lay  xviUi  «  k«n 


of  future  misfortunes  among  tbe  first  adventurersr' 
into  this  country,  as  tbey  were  amongst  the  ^an- 
cient  pagans;  but  above  all  their  dreams  were  re- 
garded as  ominous  of  good  or  ill  succcess.  Often 
when  a  boy  I  heard  them  relate  their  dreams,  and 
the  events  which  fulfilled  their  indications.  With 
some  of  the  woodsmen  there  were  two  girls  of  <  heir 
acquiiotance,  who  were  regarded  as  the  goddes- 
ses of  their  good  or  bad  luck.  If  they  dreamed  of 
tke  one,  they  were  sure  of  good  fortune;  if  of  tlie 
•ther,  they  were  eq^'iaily  sure  of  bad.  How  much 
love  or  aversion  might  have  had  to  do  in  this  case 
I  cannot  say,  but  such  was  the  fact. 

Lf  t  not  the  reader  be  surprised  at  the  supersti*^ 
lion  which  existed  among  the  first  adventurers  into 
the  western  wilderness.  Superstition  is  universal- 
ly associated  with  ignorance,  in  all  those  who 
occupy  perilous  situations  in  life.  The  comet& 
vised  to  be  considered  harbingers  of  war.  The  sea 
©aptain  nails  an  old  horse  shoe  to  the  foot  of  the 
mast  of  his  ship  to  prevent  storms.  The  Germans 
wsed  to  nail  the  horse  shoe  on  the  door-sill,  to  pre-^ 
vent  the  intrusion  of  witches.  The  German  sol- 
dier recites  a  charm,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  whea 
in  the  course  of  the  day,.he  expects  la  be  engaged 
m  buttle,  by  the  means  of  which  be  fancies  that 
he  fortifies  himself  against  the  contact  of  balls 
of  every  description. =^  Charms,  incantation^^^ 
and  amulets  have  constituted  a  part  of  the  super* 
slition  of  i^U  ages,  and  nations.  Philosophy  alone 
can  banish  their  use. 

The  passion  of  fear  exci:ed  by  danger,  the  pa* 

'^Mmiy  years  ago,  I  saw  a  manuscript  of  this  loonder* 
fid  charrn^  btU  havs  sojorgotten  its  contents^  thai  I  c<^ 
^pt  H019  mdsftaliie  to  give  a  irmslation  ^  it. 
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rent  of  superstition,  operated  powerfully  ob  ihe 
iirst  adventurers  into  ibis  countrj.  Exiled  from 
society,  and  ihe  comforts  of  Jife,  their  situatioa 
was  perilous  in  tbe  extreme.  TLe  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent, a  broken  Jiirib,  a  woun^^  of  any  kind,  or  a  fit 
#f  sickness  in  the  wilderness,  without  those  ac* 
conimodations,  which  wounds  and  gickoess  re- 
quire, was  a  dreadful  calamity.  The  bed  of  sick-* 
siess,  without  medical  aid,  and  abore  all,  to  be  des- 
siiuteof  lue  kind  attention  of  a  mother,  sister,  wife 
or  other  female  friends,  those  ministering  ange's 
in  the  wants  and  (afflictions  of  man,  was  a  situation 
which  coutd  not  be  anticipated  by  the  tenaot  of 
the  forest,  with  other  sentioicnts  than  those  of  ths 
deepest  horror. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  the  early  adventurer  into  this  country,  the 
most  serious  and  even  melancholy  reflections.  He 
saw  every  where  around  him  irdubitable  e\  idence» 
of  the  former  ei'stence  of  a  large  populalion  of 
S^arbarians,  which  had  long  ago  penshed  from  the 
earth.  Their  arrow  heada  furnished  him  with 
gun  fimts;  stone  hatches,  pipes,  and  fragments  of 
earthen  ware,  were  found  in  evt^ry  place. — The 
remains  of  their  rude  fortifications,  were  met  witb 
in  many  places,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable 
extent  and  magnitude.  Seated  on  the  summit  of 
some  sepulchral  mound,  containing  the  ashes  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  dead,  he  said  to  himself, 
*^  This  is  the  grave,  and  this  no<loubt  the  lernple 
ftf  worship  of  a  long  succession  of  generations,  long 
since  mouldered  into  dust;  these  surrounding  val- 
lies  were  once  animated  by  their  labors,  hunting 
and  wars,  their  songs  and  dances;  but  oblivion 
iias  drawn  her  impenetrable  veil  over  their  whole 
fezstorj;  ao  lettered  page^  no  sculpiuicd  moaumeftt 


in&fttd  who  they  were,  from  wfeenee  ihey  <^sitn^ 
the  period  of  their  existence,  or  by  what  dreadfiJa 
catastrophe  the  iron  hand  of  death  has  givea  ihetn 
00  complete  an  overthrow,  and  made  the  whole  Cl 
this  country  au  iaimense  Golgotha. 

Such,  reader,  was  the  aspect  of  this  country  ai 
its  first  discovery,  and  such  the  poor  and  hazardous 
lot  of  the  first  adventurers  into  the  bosoms  of  its 
jk'orests.  How  widely  difFisrent  is  the  aspect  ol 
things  now,  and  how  changed  for  the  better,  the 
©ondition  of  us  inhabitants t  If  such  important 
©hanges  have  taken  pr&ce  in  so  £ew  years,  and  witk 
such  slender  means,  what  iranvenac  improvement^, 
inay  iy«  liot  reasoflabiy  aoticipate  f«r  tfee  Ailwy 


Jintiquities^ 


CKAFTER   !L 

Tm  westera  country  in  coramoa  with  alroo^ 
every  other  region  of  the  earth,  exhibits  evidences 
of  a  numerous  population,  which  must  have  exis- 
ted, and  perished  long  anterior  to  the  period  of 
history. 

The  evidences  of  the  most  remote  population  of 
our  country  are  found  only  in  the  few,  and  rude 
remains  of  their  vrorks,  which  have  escaped  the 
savages  of  time,  5ucb  of  these  antiquities  as  havft 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  author  shall  be  defe^ 
>eribed  with  some  remarks  upen  tb6Q> 
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Arrow  head.^,  at  the  first  settlement  cf  tbe  couk. 
try  were  found  every  where*  These  were  made  oi 
6iijt  stone  of  various  sizes,  and  colours,  and  shap- 
ed with  great  art,  and  Deainess.  Their  fabricatioc 
Tequired  mere  skill,  and  labour  than  that  cf  B)&» 
kicgour  ordinaiy  gun    diriis. 

From  the  great  nunibers  of  those  arrow  points 
foufid  aii  over  the  country,  it  is  presumable  that 
tiity  must  have  been  in  general  use,  by  a  large  pop- 
ulation, and  for  a  great  length  of  lime.  The  authi>r 
has  never  been  inforuied  whether  at  the  discovery^. 
and  seltlemeotof  America  by  the  Europeans  tbe 
fpidians  were  is  the  babit  of  using  thesn. 

Some  of  those  arrow  points  were  of  great  size, 
and  weiglit,  so  that  those  who  uisdd  them  must  hav^^ 
^een  gigantic  fellowSc,  and  of.  great  muscular 
atrtiigth 

For  a  lon^;^  time  after  the  se^lement  of  tbe  coun- 
try, the  Indian  arrow  heads  furnished  the  main  sup- 
ply of  gun-fiints,  for  our  hunters,  and  warriors, 
2inany  of  whom  prefered  them  to  the  imported  flints. 
The  arrow  points  have  nearly  vanished  from  the 
country.  I  have  not  seen  one  for  many  years. 

Stone  pipes,,  and  hatchets,  were  frequently  ftund 
^ere  in  earJy  tioies.  The  pipes  were  rudely  mad%i 
but  uany  of  them  of  very  fanciful  shapes.  The  ex- 
istence of  those  pipesj  shews  very  clearly  that  the 
practice  of  smoking  acrid  substances  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Before  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  Indi- 
ans smoked  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow  mixed 
with  sumack  leaves.  They  do>80  still,  when  thej^ 
cannot  procure  tobacco. 

S^me  fragments  of  a  rude  kind  of  earthen  ware 
^re  found  in  some  places.  It  was  made  ofpot;* 
^^6-£artb  mixed  with  c&lcined  sheUe,  and  burn^  t^ 
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h  proper  hardness.    This  ware  was  bo  ^ouVt  ase^ 
tor  cooking. 

Some  rude  trinkets  of  copper  have  been  found 
in  some  of  the  Indian  graves  These,  however^^ 
Were  but  fevv  in  number,  and  exhibited  no  skill 
in  the  art  of  working  nietals.  Many  years  ago,  I 
procured  ten  copper  beads,  which  were  found  in 
one  of  the  smaller  graves  On  Grave  Creek  flat^ 
The  whole  number  found  at  the  time,  was  about 
fiixty.  They  appeared  to  have  been  made  of  hara^ 
mered  wire^  cut  offat  unequal  lengths,  and  in  some 
of  them  (he  ends  were  not  more  than  half  their 
surface  in  contact,  and  so  soldered. 

The  ancient  forts,  fes  they  are  called,  ariB  gen- 
erally formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the    large 
graves  along  the  river,  and  mostly  on  the  first  al- 
luvion of  their  bottoms.     They  are   of  all   shapes 
and  various  dimensions.     They  have  been  so  often 
described  by  different  authors,  that  a  description  of 
them  is  not  necessary  here.     Whether  they   were 
really  fortifications;  or  ordinary  inclosures  of  their 
towns,  is  not  so  certain.     It  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
mon pl-actice  among  the  Indians  of  Missouri,  td 
enclose  a  piece  of  ground,  which  they  intend  for 
a  townj  with  stockades,  on  each   side   of  whicfe 
they  thFow  up  a  mound  of  earth,  and    that  when 
one  of  their, towns  has  been  so  long  deserted  that 
tlhe  stockading  has  rotted    down,  the  remaining 
mound  of  earth  has  precisely  the  same  appearance 
as  one  of  the  ancient  forts.     If  this  waB  their  ori- 
gin, and  most  probably  it  was,  they  were  forifi« 
cations  in  the  same  degree  that  the  walls  (^  all  an» 
cient  towns,  and  cities  were,   and  iiot  otherwise. 
The  circular  mounds  at  Circleville,  in  Ohio,  arig 
the  only  I  have  ever  seen,  which  appear  to  ha^ 
%9^tn  ©acl wifely  iateade^  im  a  fortrim  ^  ^ 


The  sepulchral  rhoubds,  make  by  far  the  g^eab 
est  figure  among  the  ah tiqui tea  of  otir  country.  Iti 
poini  of  magnit'ide  some  of  them  are  truly  sub- 
iime,  and  irDp<.>?>iT]g  inoauments  of  human  labor^ 
fbribe  burial  of  the  dead. 

The  iarge  grave,  on  Grave  creek  flat,  is  the  only 
Sarge  oue  in  this  section  of  the  country:  The  di- 
ameter of  its  base  is  said  tobe  on^  hundred  yards^ 
ka  altitude  at  least  Beventy-five  feet)  some 
give  it  at  ninety  feet*  The  dianietei-  at  the  top  is 
fifteen  yards.  The  sides  and  top  of  the  tnound  are 
covered  with  trees,  of  ail  sizes  and  ages,  intermin- 
gled with  fallen  and  decaying  timber,  like  the 
surrounding  Woods, 

Supposing  this  august  pys-amid  to  tjontaiii  hn« 
Bian  bones,  in  eKju&l  propurtion  with  the  lesse? 
-mounds  which  have  been  opened  from  lime  to 
timej  what  myriads  of  human  beifigs  must  reposB 
in  its  vast  dimensions.* 

The  pireseiU  owner  of  this  moutid,  the  aftithor  has 
i)een  inwmed,  ha^  eispressed  his  determinatioa 
to  preServie  it  in  its  original  state  during  his  life* 
He  wiil  not  sufftr  the  axe  to  violate  its  timber,  no* 

^Pmi^^nt  Jefferson  mentions  hewing  made  a  per^ 
>pendi(mlar  tut  through  an  htdian  grd'be^  on  the  river 
Mvafina^  near  Monticello^  with  a  viae  lo  txamine  its 
miemal  structure^  and  contents,  Thebaseofthsgravt 
was  forty  feel  in  diameter;  its  height  seven  feet  and  an 
hall  Jifter  a  careful  examination  ef  the  bones  cGnlain- 
edin  f^ie  sepulchre^  he  xioncluded  thxtt  it  might  cow- 
Suw  one  thousand  skehtona.  Supposing  this  estimate 
Garnet  uhai  frfust  be  the  number  vf  skeltlons  Contained 
m  the  great  pyramid  of  Grave  crttk^  Those  who  art 
tuHo^xB  enimgh  iomake  the  calculation  are  requested  to  do 
^:se^mdgivt  i/ie  rcgt»fe.M   '  \J^lhl§son  Fvrgmiok^  pA^h 


the  mattocks  its  earth.  May  bis  successors  to  llie 
title  of  the  estate  forever  feel  the  same  pious  regard 
for  this  august  mansion  of  the  dead;  arid  preserve 
the  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  from  that 
destruction  which  has  already  annihilated,  or  defa- 
ced a  large  number  of  the  lesser  depositories  of 
the  dead. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  our 
country,  represent  the  sepulchral  mounds  under 
consideration,  as  peculiar  to  America.  Were 
Birch  the  fact,  they  would  be  objects  of  great  curi- 
osity indeed;  as  their  belonging  exclusivelj  to 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  would  go  to  shew  that 
the  aborigines  of  America  were  different  from  all. 
other  nations  of  the  eavlb,  at  least  in  their  manner 
jf  disposing  of  their  dead. 

Cut  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  history  of  these  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  dead  embraces  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  North  and  South  America. — 
Large  groupes  of  those  mounds  are  met  with  in 
many  places  betvveenSt.PetersburgbandMoscow  in. 
Russia.  When  the  people  of  that  country  are  asked 
if  they  hav€  any  tradition  concerning  them  they  an- 
swer in  th-e  negative.  Th«y  suppose  that  they  are 
the  graves  of  men  slain  in  battle:  but  when,  or  by 
whom  constructed,  they  have  no  knowledge. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don  there  is  a  group 
of  five  mounds  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  denominated  "  The  Jive  brothers.^'*  Similar 
mounds  are  very  numerous  along  'he  shores  of  the 
Black  sea  and  those  oftheseaof  Azof  and  Ihrough- 
out  the  whole  country  of  the  Crimea.  They  are 
found  throughout  ancient  Greece.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ancient  Troy  there  are  several  of 
them  nearly  as  large  as  any  in  America.  Tho 
C 
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mound  described  by  Robbing,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wadinoon  in  Africa  is  certainly  an  ancient  Bepul- 
chral  mound  altho'  he  calls  it  a  natural  one. 

This  is  the  more  probable  as  the  remains  of  for- 
tifications or  town-walls  similar  to  thos?  in  our 
country  exist  in  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wadinoon.  On  the  hills  nearCambridge  inEngland 
arc  shewn  two  large  barrows  as  the  tombs  of  Gog 
and  Magog.  The  Cairns  of  Scotland  are  structures 
of  the  same  kind  but  made  wholy  of  stone.  Peru 
and  Mexico  contain  a  vast  number  of  those  mounds 
of  all  shapes  and  ofthe  largest  dimensions.  Lastly 
the  famous  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  been  Rsscer- 
tained  to  be  sepulchral  edifices.  In  all  probabili- 
ty they  are  coeval  with  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  other  quarters  of  the  globe  already  mentioned. 
They  were  designed  for  the  last  and  permanent  ex- 
hibition of  the  regal  grandeur  of  those  monarchs 
by  whom  they  were  succesively   erected. 

The  great  number  and  magnitude  ofthe  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  antiquity  serve  to  shew  that 
during  the  lime  of  their  erection,  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  mankind  generally  must  have 
been  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  preserve  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  from  dissolution  and  their  names, 
and  renow  a«  far  as  possible  from  oblivion.  The 
extensive  catacombs  of  Egypt,  Syracuse,  and  Pales  « 
tine  are  fully  illustrative  of  the  general  wish  for 
the  preservation  ofthe  body  after  death  and  pos- 
thumous fame.  What  must  have  been  the  labour 
^nd  expense  of  excavating  limestone  or  marble 
ocks  to  such  vatt  extent  and  with  such  exquisite 
/workmanship  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  elegant 
and  imperishable  recesses  for  the  dead. 

The  an  cient  Egyptians  held  the  first  rank  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  m  their  care,  and  ekill 


for  preserving  the  remains  of  their  dead.  To  the 
most  splendid  and  extensive  catacombs,  they  ad- 
ded the  practice  of  embalming  their  bodies ; 
many  of  which  have  so  far  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  These  embalmed  bodies,  preserved  from 
putrifaction  by  cerates  and  bandages  of  linen, 
are  still  found,  sometimes  in  solitary  cells,  and 
scmelir.ies  in  large  numbeis,  in  newly  diFcov- 
ered  catacombs;  but  for  want  of  letters,  their  earlj 
liistory  has  vanished  forever.* 

While  the  ancient  Egyptians  skilfully  preserved 
the  individual  bodies  of  their  dead,  other  nalione^ 
were  in  the  practice  of  collecting  the  bones  of 
their  people,  and  depositing  them  in  sepulchral 
jnonuments  of  a  national  character. 

Nearly  all  the  sepulchral  mounds  which  have 
been  thoroughly  opened,  m  Asia  and  America,  con- 
tain, about  the  ceotre  of  the  bottom,  a  coffin,  or  - 
vault  r>(  stone,  containing  but  ©ne  skeleton.  This,"^ 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  was  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  patriarch,  or  first  monarch  of  the  tribe,  or 
nation  to  which  the  sepulchre  belonged.  Thence* 
forward  all  his  people  were  deposited  in  the  grave 
of  the  founder  of  the  nation,    In  process  of  time, 

*Upwarch  of  tirenty  years  ago.  the  author  saw  a  hand 
and  part  &f  the  arm  of  an  Egyptian  mummy^  in  the 
Franklin  Library  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  covered 
'ailh  two  bandages  of  what  is  called  six  hundred  linnen» 
Between  the  skin  and  the  first  bandage  their  was  a  layer 
^J  plaisterofsonie  kind  of  gum^  and  the  same  betmen 
the  first  and  outer  bandage.  The  thumb  and  fingers, 
were  separately ^  and  very  neatly  bandaged.  It  was  in 
size^  and  appearance^  the  left  hand  of  a  small  woman. 
This  relict  of  antijiuity^  is  no  deubt  nveral  thowmd 
years  old. 
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the  daily  increasing  mound  became  the  national 
.iijitory.  Its  age  ivas  the  ag^  of  the  na'ion,  and 
^ts  m?.-oitud.':!  g-ave  the  cens;j3  of  their  relative 
riu'iibe^s,  and  military  force,  with  regard  to  oth- 
er nations  about  them.  What  a  siillime  spectacle 
'.0  the  people  to  wham  it  belonged,  must  one  of 
'.hose  large  sepulchres  have  been!  The  reJiiains 
of  the  first  chief  of  the  nation,  with  his  peoph.-, 
and  iheir  guccessor?,  throvigh  many  generations, 
reposing  together  in  the  same  tomb) 

If  is  a  vve'l  knovv^i  fact,  that  some  nations  of 
Indiaur,  -rnr-r  since  the  settlement  o-f  America  by 
theEurjpeans,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  collect- 
ir*g  ihe  bones  of  their  dead,  from  every  quarter, 
f'.r  the  purpose  of  depositing  them,  with  these  cfi 
their  people,  at  their  chief  towns.  This  nDUst 
have  been  the  general  practice  during  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  large  ancient  grave»  of  our 
country;  for  the  bones  found  in  thos-c  of  them 
n-hich  have  been  opened,  h.ave  been  thrown  pro- 
niiscuously  together  in  large  colleclions,  as  if  emp- 
tied out   of  baskets,  or  hag^. 

Besides  the  large  graves,  smaller  ones  are  found 
in  many  places,  remote  from  the  large  mounds, 
and  all  traces  of  the  ancient  furls.  Most  of 
these  are  made  wholly  of  stone,  and  for  the  most 
part  contain  but  a  single  skeleton.  Were  these 
solitary  mounds  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  in- 
dividual whose  remains  they  cover.^  Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fact.  That  a  similar  cus- 
tom prevailed  am-)ng=5t  the  ancient  Hebrews,  we 
liave  an  evidence  in  the  burial  of  Absalom,  the 
rebellious  son  of  Divid,  who,  although  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  the  royal  sepulchre,  was  neverthe- 
less honore  3  with  such  a  rude  monument  of  stones 
e^  wj  often  meet  with  in  our  country.     After  hd 


Wj*as  slain  by  Joab,  ihe  commander  in  chief  of  his 
father's  army  "  They  took  Absalom  and  cast  him 
into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  cast  a  very  great 
heap  of  stones  upon  hinri." 

Prom  all  these  facts,  it  appears  that  the  strong 
desire  of  posthumous  fame  induced  those  natioD6> 
amongst  whom  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown, 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  their  chiefs,  or 
friends,  by  erecting  over  their  dead  bodies  a 
heap  of  earthy  or  a  pile  of  stones;  as  well  as  td 
make  the  congregated  dead  of  many  generations^ 
a  national  monument,  and  a  national  record. 

Nearly  all  the  sepulchral  mounds  which  have 
been*  opened  in  Asia,  and  America  have  been 
found  to  contain  more  or  less  charcoal  andjcalcined 
bones.  From  this  fact,  it  appears  that  those  an- 
cient tombs  were  altars  for  sacrafice.  The  early 
histories  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  inform  ua 
that  it  was  customary  to  offer  sacrafices  on  the 
tombs  of  heroes  slain  in  battle,  with  the  revolting 
fact,  that  the  Tictims  offered  on  thos^  sepulchral 
altars,  were  ofren  the  prisoners  taken  in  war. 

Islanders,  surrounded  by  a  great  extent  of  ocean, 
tnd  thereby  precluded  from  emigrations,  are  less 
liable  to  cfadUge  their  languages,  manners,  an4 
customs,  than  the  inhabitants  of  continents.— 
Hence  those  of  the  Society  Islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  those  of  the  Sandwich  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, still  continue  the  ancient  practice  of  depos- 
iting the  bones  of  their  dead  in  mounds,  or  as  they 
call  them  morai;  and  these  morai  are  their  tem- 
ples, on  the  tops  of  which  their  idols  are  placed 
for  worship.  The  truth  is,  these  mounds  were 
the  high  places  of  the  pagan  nations,  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  among  thtse  we  may 
0»fely  reckoD  the  famous  tower  of  iabel. 
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It  was  on  Ihe  top  of  one  of  those  tnoAinJs  iii 
the  island  of  Owhybee,  that  capt.  Cook,  wraped  up- 
in  three  hundred  ells  of  indian  cloth,  and  mounted 
on  a  scaffold  of  rotten  railing,  was  worshipped  as 
a  god,  under  the  name  of  Oranoo;  but  while  recei- 
ving the  devotions  of  the  islanders,  he  was  every 
moment  afraid  of  tumbling  down  and  breaking  his 
neck  * 

Having  given  the  history  of  (he  ancient  sepul- 
chral mounds,  as  they  exist  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  two  questions  only  remain  for  discussion: 
At  what  period  of  the  world  were  they  erected, 
and  whether  by  a  barbarous  or  civilized  people? 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  roonuro«nt8  in  ques- 
tion, may  be  ascertained  by  many  fact«,  'Ahich 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  notice  of  an  attentive  ob- 
server of  the  relicts  of  antiquity.  In  America,  as 
far  as  (he  author  knows;  none  of  the  large  mounds 
are  found  on  the  first  or  lower  bottoms  of  our  riv- 
ers, but  always  on  the  second  or  highest  alluvion; 
and  such  is  their  Situation  in  Asia  and  Europe. — 
None  of  them  are  to  be  seen  on  those  tracts  of 
country  which  were  the  beds  of  lakes,  or  inland 
seas.  In  ihe  great  oriental  plain  of  Tartary,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  formerly  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  ihose  of  the  sea 
of  Azof,  but  which  have  been  drained  off  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which 
for'ned  the  canal  of  Constantinople;  but  xhey 
are  found  in  abundance  along  the  higher  grounda 
of  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  those  seas, 

'^■For  a  particular  dcscripiUn  of  the  antiquities  of  our 
oountry,  ^he  reader  is  rejerred  to  the  ingenious  notes  of 
Caleb  Atwat^r,  Ej-q.  of  Circ/criWe,  lalehj  publifh- 
fd  in  iht  Ardmologia  ^^meritam. 
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•end  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Ciim  Tartarj. 
The  gain  of  the  land  upon  the  waters  of  our  globe 
has  been  immensely  great;  but  this  gain  has  been 
but  slowly  made.  The  very  scites  ofosrancieDt 
ttnib?,  give  a  very  remote  antiquity  for  the  period 
of  their  erection.  Their  si.'viaiions,  mainly  along 
the  large  livera  and  ©n  the  shores  of  lakes,  an- 
nounce the  primeval  state  of  nations.  As  the 
Bpoils  of  the  water  are  more  easily  obtained  then 
those  of  the  forest,  and  these  last  more  easily 
than  the  productions  of  the  earth.  The  first  em- 
jiloyraent  of  man  must  have  been  that  of  fishing, 
and  hi3  first  food  the  productions  of  the  waters. 

These  mounds  and  lorts  are  not  found  in  any 
great  numbers  along  the  shores  of  the  main  oceans. 
This  circumstance  goes  to  shew  that  those  by 
Vfhom  they  were  made,  were  not  in  the  practice 
of  navigating  the  great  seas.  That  their  existence 
13  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  commencement  of 
the  period  of  history  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
cone  of  them  contain  a  single  inscription  of  anykind 
Even  the  famous  pyramids  of  Egypt  do  not  contain 
a  single  letter  or  hierogliphic,  to  announce  the  time 
when,  or  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  erected. 
If  letters  had  been  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  those  stupendous  repositories  of  departed 
grandeur,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  used  to 
announce  the  names  and  honour  of  those  who  e- 
rected  them  for  sepulchral  and  imperishable  mo- 
numents, of  their  own  power,  wealth  and  majes- 
ty. 

Another  evidence  of  the  great  age  of  these  rude 
remains  of  antiquity,  is  this;  there  exists  no  where 
even  a  traditionary  account  of  their  origin.  At  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Grecian  history,  they  were 
supposed,  but  only  supposed,  to  be  the  graves  of 
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giant?.  After  -»vhnt  lapse  of  time  does  fraditioa 
degenerate  into  fable?  At  what  period  of  time 
does  fable  itscif  wear  out,  and  consign  all  anti*- 
quiiy  to  a  total  and  acknowledged  oblivion?  All 
this  bas  happened  with  regard  to  the  antiquUiea 
vnder  consideration. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  appears  that 
sny  enquiry  concerning  the  history  of  the  anti- 
quities of  our  country,  would  be  a  fruitless  re • 
search.  "  Close  shut  those  gravep,  nor  tell  a 
single  talp,"  concerning  the  numerous  population 
whose  relicts  they  ccslose. 

The  antiquities  of  our  country  do  not  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  plightest  eviden- 
ces that  this  quarter  of  the  world  was  ever  inhabi- 
ted by  a  civilized  people,  before  it  was  discovered 
by  the  Europeans.  They  present  no^racesof  the 
art  of  building,  sculpture  or  painting;  not  a  stone 
njarked  with  a  haniiner  is  any  where  to  be  founds 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  aborigines  of 
this  country  were  in  the  habit  of  using  iron  tools, 
and  ireplftnnents  of  war;  ihat  such  was  the  fact,  ap- 
pears to  me  very  doubtlu]  There  can  exist  no  spe- 
cimens of  iron,  coeval  with  the  antiquitiesof  this 
country,  as  iron,  in  almost  any  siiutalion  is  liable 
to  rust,  and  pass  to  its  primative  state  of  ore.  At 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  Indians  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  use  of  iron.  Any  people  who  have  ever 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  iron,  will  be  syie  to 
leave  some  indelible  traces  of  its  use,  behind 
thf;n);  but  the  aborigines  of  thia  country  have  left 
isone. 

B.ibarians  in  many  instances,  have  possessed^ 
and  do  still  possess,  the  art  of  writing;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  a  civilized  people,  ever 
nerii  dcfciilute  of  that  art*    The  criginai  iuhabi= 
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tantvS  of  this  country  possessed  it.  not;  or  they 
would  certainly  have  left  some  traces  of  it  behind 
them. 

l.f  they  posesged  some  tilnket-i  of  copper,  sil- 
ver, gold,  or  even  tools,  and  roiliiary  weapons  of 
jron,  they  nevertluiless,  furnish  no  ev^idence?  of 
civilization,  as  all  history  goes  to  shevv  that  the 
ornamental,  or  njiUtary  use  of  those  metars,  is 
con3istent  with  the  grossest  barbarism.  The 
Calmuc  Tarters  have  their  g^old,  and  silver- 
smiths; and  yet  what  people  on  earth  are  inore- 
barharouB  than  tlie  Calniucs.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Circasians:  they  have  an  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments;  yet  they  are  savages. 

Copper  may  have  found  its  way  to  this  country 
from  Pdrij,  a  country  in  vrhich  that  metal  is  abun- 
dant: a  few  gold,  and  silver  coins,  if  such  have 
been  found  in  our  country,  may  have  come  from 
Asia,  or  even  Europ*^;  but  they  certainly  were  nev- 
er manufactured  her^. 

If  at  the  period  of  tine  herein  alluded  to,  there 
was  any  thing  like  civilizuion  in  the  world,  it  wae* 
exclusively  confined  to  K;5ypt,  and  the  island.* 
io  the  neighbourliood  of  that  country,  The  py- 
ramids of  Egypt,  and  the  Q  leens  palace  in  thy  is- 
land of  Cypru?,  are  built  of  hewn  stone;  but  pi- 
ling up  hugestones,  in  useless  edifices,  by  the 
hands  of  slaves,  is  no  great  evidence  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  fact  the  edifices  themselves,  althoUhey 
manifest  a  degree  of  machanical  skill,  and  the  use 
of  iron  tools  are  evidences  of  the  grossest  barbar- 
ism on  the  part  of  those  by  whose  orders  they  were 
built.  It  was  exhausting  the  lives  and  resourses 
of  a  nation  in  useless  monuments  not  of  rational 
^rand«u> ;  bur  solely  for  that  of  the  individual  raon- 
erch, 
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It  13  not  worth  while  to  ainuse  ourselves  wilfi 
the  fanciful  creations,  of  a  rivid  imaginiiticn  un  • 
supported  by  fiacts.  The  evidences  of  science, 
and  civilization  are  not  furnished  by  the  antiqui- 
ties of  our  conntry,  and  in  vain  beyond  the  peri- 
od' of  history,  do  we  look  for  them  in  any  othf  r 
region  of  theeanh.  By  what  events  could  the 
monuments  of  arts,  sciences,  and  civiiizafion  have 
been  ultery  destroyed?  Binrms,  carihqnakee,  vul- 
canoes  and  war,  di§tiM)ctive  as  they  are,  are  not 
sufficiently  so  to  tfface  them.  The  shores  of  our 
jri^erF,  and  lakes  have  been  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  barbarians,  who  have  subsisted  by  hunting^ 
and  Wishing.  They  have  left  us  their  forts,  or 
townwalls,  and  their  graves  and  but  little  else. — 
If  they  had  left  behind  them  any  monuments  of 
arts  end  sciences,  they  in  like  manner  would 
have  descended  to  ub>  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  come  to  our  hands.  They  were  not  there- 
fore possessed  of  those  arts,  and  sciences, 
which  are  essential  to  a  civilized  state  of  so- 
ciety It  is  often  asked,  whether  those  people, 
who  have  left  behind  them  the  antiquities  of  our 
country,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  indi- 
ans?  Unquestionably  they  were,  and  reader, 
their  cotemporaries  of  Europe,  and  Asia,  were 
your  ancestors  and  they  were  mine.  Humiliating 
as  this  statement  may  seem,  it  must  be  true;  oth- 
erwise there  must  have  been  two  creations  of 
the  human  race,  and  this  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose. 

Perhaps  the  moral  philosopher  might  say  with 
truth;  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man, on  a 
general  scale,  like  those  of  the  individual,  have 
been  doomed  to  pass  thro'^  a  tedious  infancy,  non- 
age and  youth,  before  they  shall  reach  the  zeiiith 
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of  manhood.  However  rude,  and  indicative  of 
barbarism,  the  antiquilif:s  vrhich  those  remote  gen- 
erations have  left  behind,  them,  their  relation  lo 
119  as  ancestors,  is  no  way  dishononrabie  to 
us.  It  is  only  saying  that  theirs  was  the  infant 
state  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man.-  What 
were  the  intellectual  faculties  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton in  his  infancy,  and  nonage,  in  comparison  to 
the  state  of  their  full  developeinent,  when  he  not 
only  grasped  the  dimensions  of  our  globe;  but  ia 
the  science  of  astronomy,  whirled  in  triumph 
through  the  signs  of  heaven?  Yet  it  is  no  way 
dishonorable  lo  this  prince  of  philospbers,  that 
he  was  once  an  infant,  end  a  boy. 

It  may  be  asked,  by  what  events  has  all  remem- 
brance of  those  remote  generations,  been  so  far 
effaced,  that  even  the  fabulous  era  of  the  world 
has  left  them,  in  total  and  acknowledged  oblivion? 
Here  we  are  truly  in  the  dark.  One  third  of  the 
period  of  time  assigned  for  the  duration  of  the 
world  passed  away  before  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  the  flood,  "  When  all  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  hea- 
ven were  opened,  and  rain  was  upon  the  earth  for- 
ty days,  and  forty  nights." 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  even  by  the  believer, 
that  in  all  probability  this  flood  did  not  extend  to 
every  region  of  the  globe;  but  might  have  been  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  it,  which  was  known  to  the 
writer  of  the  sacred  history.  This  point  cannot 
ie  easily  settled:  but  admitting  that  such  was  the 
act;  and  admitting  for  the  moment,  all  the  ob- 
jections of  that  too  fashionable  philosophy,  which 
rejects  the  authenticity  of  divine  revelation  alto- 
gether, what  would  be  the  result?  Would  the 
imitation  of  the  extent  of  the  history  of  ibis  des- 


(ruction,,  on  ihe  or^e  hand,  or  the  total  denial  of 
ii3  authenticity  cii  the  ether  hand,  have  any 
bearing;  on  the  physicci!  evidences  of  the  migh- 
ty revolutions  which  have  taken  place  on  our 
globe?  The  natural  Iiistory  of  those  revolutions 
is  exhibited,  and  its  awful  import  cannot  be  ims- 
taken.  The  philosopher  sees  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  eten  within  is  bowels,  the  spoils 
oftheoeean.  All  fossil  coal,  he  say?,  was  vege- 
'able  matter.  If  so,  by  what  tremendous  convul- 
aions,  have  guch  iramense  quantities  of  vegetable 
matters  been  buried,  over  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  at  such  depths  below  its  surface?  All 
limestone,  marble  <indseienite,  he  says,  hhs  been 
formed  from  the  shells  of  the  numerous  'ribcs  of 
sh«li  fish,  because  like  those  shells,  they  are  car- 
bonates of  lime;  and  yet  there  is  no  description 
©f  stone  more  abundant  tbftti  the  caibonates  of 
lime,  if  this  be  correct,  what  must  be  the  age  of 
the  world,  and  what  destructive  revolutions,  must 
have  rent,  and  changed  the  position  of  its  com- 
ponent  parts  in  every  quarter^ 

Yet  it^cemTj  every  way  probable,  that  those  des- 
tructive convulsions,  which  have  been  occasioned 
^y  floods,  earth(5uakes,  and  subterranean  fires, 
never  took  place  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe 
at  any  <ime;  but  have  afftcted  different  rtgions 
in  snccession  so  that  however  great  the  destruc- 
tion of  animated  nature  at  any  one  of  those  tie- 
memdious  revolutions,  the  greater  amount  of  it 
^till  remained  in  other  regiohis. 

Aftef  having  passed  in  rieview  the  antiquities 
of  our  country,  particularly  the  melanieholy  mon- 
uments of  the  ancient  dead,  what  have  we  gained? 
Simply  this,  that  the  generations  of  remote  anti- 
quity were  every    where  the  same,  at  least  in 


tWi?  reverence  for  the  dead,  whost  monuments 
constitute  almost  the  only  history  which  they  have 
left  behind  them,  and  that  for  vrant  of  letters,  and 
•ther  testimonials  cf  arts,  and  sciences,  we  are 
warranted  in  saying  that  their  state  of  society  must 
have  been  that  which  we  denominate  the  barbarous^* 
yet  their  history,  rude  as  it  is,  is  entitled  to  respect. 
They  were  no  doubt  the  antideluvian  race;  they 
were  the  primeval  fathers  of  mankind.  The  im- 
mcdirite  progenitors  of  our  race,  to  whom  the  mu- 
nificent creator  gave  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  see,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  From  them  we 
have  inherited  our  existence  and  our  charter  t© 
this  possession  of  the  world.  Even  the  barbarous 
jtate  of  society  is  entitled  to  respect;  for  barbarism 
has  its  virtues. 

Much  as  the  physical  happiness  of  man  has  been 
augmented  by  civilization,  how  far  has  his  n^oral 
state  received  improvement  from  the  augmentation 
of  his  science  and  civilization.^  Have  they  made 
liis  heart  the  better?  Have  they  taught  him  thfe 
Tioble  philanthrophy  of  the  good  Samaritan?  Or 
has  he  only  exchanged  the  ferocity  of  the  savage, 
for  the  cunning  of  the  sharper?  Are  the  vices 
of  our  nature  diminished  in  force,  or  are  they  only 
varnished  like  a  vvhited  sepulchre  and  placed  under 
Goncealflient,  so  as  to  obtain  their  objects  with 
greater  effect,  and  on  a  broader  scale?  Have  the 
political  institutions  of  the  world  become  sources 
of  freedom,  peace  and  good  will  to  the  people.^ 
Let  the  boasted  region  of  our  forefathers,  enlight- 
ened Europe,  answer  the  enquiry.  There  legal 
contributions,  insupportable  in  their  amount,  in-' 
^Jucc  all  the  miseries  of  pauperism;  royal  ambition 


present  its  millions  of  subjects  lo  tlie  deadiy  ma- 
chinery of  modern  warfare;  but  arc  the  valiant 
dead  honored  with  a  monimjent  of  their  existence 
and  braverj?  No!  that  insatiable  avarice  which 
knows  nothing  sacred,  makes  a  traffic  of  thdir 
bone?,  the  groaning  engine  converts  lljem  to  pow- 
der to  furnish  manure  for  an  unfriendly  soil.  If 
this  is  civilisation,  pray  wljat  is  barbarism? 

A  veneration  for  antiquity  seems  to  be  natural'lo 
man;  hence  we  consider  as  barbarians,  thO^e  who 
dt^molish  the  relicts  of  antiquity.  We  justly  blame 
the  Turks  for  burning  the  fine  marble  columns  of 
ancient  Greece  into  lime;  but  do  we  displdy  a  just- 
er  taste,  with  regard  to  the  only  relicks  which  our 
country  is  honoured?  When  those  relicts  shall 
have  dit^appeared,  and  nothing  but  their  history 
'shall  remain,  will  not  future  generations  pro- 
nounce us  barbarians  for  having  demolished  them? 
Those  venerable  sepulchral  mounds  ought  to  be 
religiously  preserved,  and  even  planted  with  ever- 
greens. They  would  figure  well  in  our  grave 
yards,  public  squares,  and  public  walks;  but  what 
is  likely  to  be  their  fate?  If  in  fields,. for  the  sake 
of  a  j'ew  additional  ears  of  corn,  or  sheaves  of 
wheat,  they  are  plowed  down.  If  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  town,  demolished  to  afford  a  scite  for  a 
bouse,  or  garden,  or  to  fill  up  some  sunken  spot, 
ivhile  the  walls  which  inclosed  the  town,  or  fort  of 
the  ancients,  are  made  into  brick.  Such  is  man! 
Buch  are  the  enlightened  American&' 


Morigines. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Whether  the  ladians  of  North,  and  Soutli  A- 
iTierica,  and  the  Tartars  of  the  north  eastt^rn  cuasts 
of  the  pacific  ocean,  hsve  had  a  coiumon  origin, 
is  an  enquiry  which  has  long  exercised  the  ingt.n- 
Tsify  of  the  statesmen,  and  historians  of  our  couiv- 
try,  some  of  whom  have  derived  our  aborigir  af 
population  frona  Asia,  while  other-^  ofthejn  confer 
the  honor  of  having  given  population  to  Asiatic 
Tarlary,  to  America. 

Resemblance  of  languagep,  manners  and  cus» 
toms,  mode  of  lile,  religious  ceremonies,  and  co- 
lour, are  regarded  as  evidences  of  a  community 
of  origin. 

or  these  tests  the  tirst,  namely,  that  of  a  similar- 
it}  of  languages  is  considered  the  most  important 
and  conclusive,  and  has  therefore  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  from  the  leurned. 

Doct.  Barton,  a  former  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  a  vocab- 
ulary of  about  fifty  corresponding  words,  of"  ab-.ut 
eighty  different  languages  of  the  Nerih,  and  South 
American  Indians,  and  about  thirty  of  those  of  tho 
Asiatic  Tartars,  for  the  purpose?  of  showing  'the 
identity  of  theirorigin,  by  the  resemblance  of  their 
languages. 

To  the  mind  of  the  author  of  this  work,  thia 

laborious  research   has  resulted  in    nothing  very 

'pnclnsiyt*;  as  from  the  specimens  given  in  thos« 
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vocabulariefl,  the  resemblance  between  those  iiy- 
roerous  languages,  appears  as  BinaU  as  can  well 
bo  imagined.  This  want  of  success  in  the  learned 
author,  is  not  to  be  yrondered  at:  as  nothing  is 
more  pernianent  than  a  written  language;  so  no- 
thing can  be  more  fleeting  and  changeable  than 
an  unwritten  one. 

The  languages  in  question,  are  all  of  the  latter 
class,  that  is  to  saj,  they  are  all  unwritten  Ian- 
guages  and  of  course,  constantly  on  the  change, 
so  that  if  they  had  all  originally  sprung  even  from 
the  same  language,  in  the  lapse  of  some  thouands 
oi  years,  they  would  no  dOubt  have  been  as  wide  of 
the  original,  and  as  different  from  each  other  as  the 
various  languages  of  these  wandering  tribes  are  at 
prt-sent. 

What  is  theHebrew  language  at  present?  A  mere 
written  language,  and  nothing  else.  Its  pronunci- 
ation  lias  gone  with  the  breath  of  those  who  spoke 
it.  Had  it  not  been  a  written  language  what  traces 
of  it  would  now  remain?  Most  likely  all  traces  of 
it,  by  this  tin?e  would  hare  been  wholy  obliterated. 
Many  words  of  it  might  have  remained  among  the 
Arabs,  Copts,  and  Syrians,  while  the  original  would 
have  been  buried  in  utter  oblivion. 

The  present  languages  of  Europe,  exhibit  clear- 
ly what  immense  changes  take  place  in  langua- 
ges in  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries.  The  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages, have  all  sprung  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  all  these  languages  are  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  languages  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  German,  that  of  their  conquerors; 
and  yet  how  ditferent  are  their  languages  frond 
each  other.  A  man  of  science  can  readily  trace 
oat  their  resemblance  to  each  other.    Not  so  with 


the  illlt.rate,  fo  whom  ihey  are  all  distinct  lan- 
guages, as  much  80  as  ihey  would  have  been  if 
they  had  no  common  origins.  Had  these  langua- 
ges never  been  written,  the  community  of  their 
originals  would,  in  all  human  probability,  ha\'e 
been  lost  sight  of  long  before  this  time. 

For  proof  that  such  would  have  been  the  case, 
let  it  be  understood  that  the  English  language  is 
made  up  of  Latin  and  German.  Take  all  the  words 
which  have  been  derived  from  those  two  languages 
from  a  page  of  English,  and  you  will  have  but  a  few 
shreds  from  other  languages  behind;  yet  when  an 
Englishinan  hears  the  German  spoken,  his  ear 
scarcely  recognizes  a  single  word  which  bears  any 
resemblance  to  his  own  language;  so  widely  dif- 
ferent are  the  pronunciations  of  these  languages; 
although  so  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  8a«ne 
observation  would  hold  good  with  regard  to  th.-j 
Latin  language,  did  we  us©  the  pronunciation  of 
Cicero,  and  Virgil,  in  reading  and  speaking  it. — - 
On  this  subject  :we  may  go  farther,  and  suppose 
all  the  languages  above  enumerated,  to  have  been 
unwritten  from  their  first  formation,  'till  this  date, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  committed  to 
writing,  out  of  a  dozen  scribes,  scarcely  any  two 
of  (hem  would  spell  the  same  words  with  the  same 
letter?.  This  difference  of  orthography  would  still 
further  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  communi(y  ot 
the  originals  of  those  kindied  languages,  so  far  ai 
the  mere  sound  is  concerned  in  perpetuating  the 
remembrance  of  their  common  origins. 

The   present   German  language  is  cleft  into  a 

great  variety  of  dialects,  so  widely  different  froro 

each  other,  that  the  peasantry  of  different  districts 

of  the  German  empire,  do  not  well   uaderstaad 
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tach  other.  Yet  a  scholar  in  that  language  rtaaMy 
discovers  tliat  all  those  dialects  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin  and  by  strict  attention  to  the  varied 
pronuriciatioD  of  the  dipthongs  and  tripthongs 
which  in  that  language  are  very  numerous,  he  can 
understand  then)  all.  Not  bo,  were  the  language 
anwritlen. 

The  present  Saxon  language,  it  common  Ger- 
man. How  widely  diiTerent  must  it  have  been 
among  ourTorefathers,  several  centuries  ago,  from 
what  it  is  now!  * 

II  geems  every  way  probable  that  tht  Gaelic  of 
the  highltnds  of  Scotland,  the  Welsh  of  England, 
and  the  Irish  were  originally  the  same  language; 
but  for  a  long  time  past,  they  have  been  three  die* 
tmct  languages- 

The  reader  by  this  lime  I  trust  must  see,  that 
among  wandering  barbarians,  constantly  form- 
ing new  tribes,  and  seeking  new  habitations, 
iangtiages  safar  as  the  mere  sound  of  words  is 
concerned,  furnish,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
thousand  years,  but  a  poor  test  of  a  community  of 
origin. 

With  reference  to  the  test  of  a  common  origii, 
furnisned  by  similarity  of  language?,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son has  ventured  the  probability  of  there  being 
twrnty  radical  languages  among  the  American  In- 
dians, for  one  amongst  the  Asiatic  Tartars,  and 
hence  be  gives  America  the  honor  of  having  given 
population  t^  Tartary.     His  words  are  these: 

^'  But  imperfect  as  is  our  knovi ledge  of  the  lan- 
guages spckfn  in  America,  it  suffices  to  discover 
the  followikg  repiarkable  fact;  arraiging  them 
undrrthe  radical  ones  to  which  tht^.y  n  ay  be  pal- 
pably trai»  d,  and  doing  the  fame  by  those  of  the 
red  men  ol  Asia;  thir  will  be  fuuad  probably  20  in 


Aoaerica  for  one  in  Asia  of  those  radical  languages, 
so  called  because  if  they  were  ever  the  same, 
they  hav»  lost  all  resemblance  to  each  other.", 

NOTES   ON    VIRGINIA,    p.     13T. 

A  gigantic  conclusion !  A  conclusion,  which  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  one  hundred  of  the  langua- 
ges of  America  and  Asia,  would  scarcely  have 
warranted:  With  all  deferrence  tn  the  usual  ac- 
curacy of  this  illustrious  philosopher,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  aborigines 
•f  his  native  country,  must  have  led  him  to  con- 
fer upon  them  the  priority  of  clakn,  to  individual, 
and  national  existence. 

There  is  one  feature  of  language,  much  more 
permanent  than  its  sound,  and  that  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  Us  sentences,  with  regard  to  the  nomina- 
tive case,  with  its  verb,  and  objective  case.  Oa 
this  test,  it  seems  to  me  some  reliance  may  be 
]ilaced  with  safety,  as  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  any  people  ever  made  any  change  in  their 
Kode  of  expression:  because  it  is  the  anangenicnt 
©f  the  members  of  a  sentence  which  fixes  the  re- 
jgular  succession  of  ideas.  lithe  agent  is  first  in 
the  seniencr,  then  the  action  and  lastly  the  sub- 
ject of  the  action,  the  ideas  of  those  who  speak  a 
language  so  arranged,  follow  each  other  in  the 
same  order;  ghould  the  members  of  the  sentence 
be  differently  disposed,  a  corresponding  difference 
will  take  place  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  speak 
the  language  in  question.  Fi'om  all  this  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  the  anangtmtnl  of  sentences, 
•sptcialjj  among  barbarians  wno  have  no  vvritten 
languages,  is  the  most  unvar^iiig  feature  of  all 
their  dialects.  la  ibis  respect  at  least  "  Wcrds 
and  things.'* 
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In  the  Hfcbiew  the  veib  stands  almost  uniforinTf 
at  ihe  beginning  of  the  sentence,  next  the  norr^in- 
alive,  and  then  the  objective  case.  It  would  be 
of  some  iir.}>ortcnce  to  knowwhether  this  arrange^ 
ment  is  thai  of  Asiatic  languages  generally,  and 
whether  our  Indian  languages  have  the  same  ar- 
rangenient  of  sentences. 

In  the  German,  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  languages  of  the  world,  the  nominative  case 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  then  the  ob- 
jective  case,   and  Inst  of  all  the  verb/ 

In  the  English  the  nominative  is  the  beginning 
of  the sentfiBce,  next  the  verb,  and  lastly  the  ob- 
jective case,  so  that  the  cases  in  our  language 
8re*determined  by  the  position  of  the  nouns,  and 
not  by  their  terminations.  . 

In  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  dttinite  arrangement  of  the  nieua.- 
bers  of  a  sentence,  no?  was  it  requisite  there 
should,  as  their  concord,  and  government  were 
determined  by 'he  terminations  of  their  verbs,  and 
substantives. 

The  test  of  a  sameness  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
■fiembers  of  sentences,  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never 
been  attended  to,  in  any  attempt  to  discover  a  re° 
semblance  between  the  Asiatic,  and  American 
languages.  A  likeness  in  the  sounds  cf  words  a- 
Icne  has  been  regarded  as  furnishing  the  evidences 
of  their  affinity. 

But  who  shall  determine  the  point  in  question^ 
Vvhere  shall  we  find  a  philogist,  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  laf'g'uagfs  of  Asiatic  Tartary,  and  those  of 
the  Indians  of  America,  to  determine  the  question 
<.f  ilieir  resemblance  to  each  other.'*  As  these  lan- 
guages contain  no  science,  arid  an-  therefore  noi 
^'crtb  learning,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  perscii 


wiir  be  found  before  the  Indian  languages  shati 
haY8  vanished  from  the  earth. 

With  the  religious  rites  and  cef'^monies  of  ihe 
Tartars,  and  Ariierican  Indians,  we  are  too  litlle 
acquainted  to  justify  any  conchiHion,  concerning 
the  identity  of  their  origin  from  thenn.  The  noost 
that  we  know  on  this  subject,  is  that  their  pawawa 
or  priests  are  professed  sorcerers,  who  are  Kuppo» 
sed  capable  of  indicting  misfortunes,  disease,  and 
death,  by  charms,  and  incantations.  The  angi- 
koks  of  Greenland,  and  Esquimaux,  were  nrjcn  of 
the  same  profes&ion.  Most  likely  the  Tartar 
priesthood  is  of  the  saroe  cast. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  same- 
ness oi  colour,  as  having  relation  to  the  question 
nndcr  discussion.  Here  it  is  hoped,  a  little  pro- 
lixity in  Gtating  the  pliysical  causes  of  all  the  vari- 
ties  of  human  colors,  will  be  excused. 

On  this  subject  two  questions  present  them- 
selves. First,  what  is  colour,  and  secondly,  what 
arc  the  natural  causes  of  the  various  colors  <ff  the 
human  skin? 

Colour  is  a  certain  arrangement  of  partIch*R  rn 
the  surface  of  bodies,  so  constituted  as  tij  reflect, 
or  absorb  the  rays  of  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  specific  impression  on  the  organs  of  vision 
denominated  colour.  That  arrangement  of  parti- 
cles on  the  suri'ace  of -bodies  which  absorbs  all 
the  rays  of  light,  is  denominated  black;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  which  reflects  th^;m  at  their  angle  cf 
incidence,  produces  the  white  colour.  The  va- 
rious angles  of  rejection  of  the  rays  of  light,  con- 
stitute the  ground  work  of  all  colours  between  the 
extremes  of  black  and  white.  Colour  is  therefori* 
a  mere  modification  of  particles  on  the  surface  ^t 
todies, 
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TI  ere  nre  four  cardin?:!  Taiiciics  ct  LuhMiU 
colour.  Fiv&l,  (i^ec^f.'^r  ^vjjjtr,  of  \l>e  hjpeiboreun, 
such  as  that  of  ihe  Svvedtp,  Danes,  and  Pole?, 
r.ud  others  in  the  ssme  parrelels  cf  latitudes, 
Sf  c<''?i(j!y,  tl^e  sv.sril'y  colour  (  f  the  inhabitants 
•of  tl;^  south  of  iv.iiof.r,  r^nd  tie  ronhein  pftrts 
of  Africa,  End  Asia.  Thiriily,  the  jet  bkck  of  ihe 
ucgfocg,  aiid  Abysinians  of  Afflca,  but  with  this 
differecce,  that  tie  lat'cr]]  have  the  featnres  of 
Ejjropearsp,  and  long  straight  hair:  and  lastly,  tha 
TirA,  or  copper  colour  of  the  Asiatic  tartars,  and 
A^irorlean  IndiaDS.  Varying  with  the  jparalels  of 
latititde  from  that  of  Sweden,  to  the  torrid  zone, 
thf  humnn  skin  exhibits  every  poaf^ible  shsde  ol 
diffr-ierce  betweei\  the  white,  and  the  deepest 
black. 

C(;rcfirning  the  pliysical  C£u?t;  r.f  (h.e  various 
colors  cf  rriit:kirjd,  a  great  variety  cf  Opinions 
have  been  eote/i-aired,  I  shall  however  take  no 
potice  of  any  of  thetn,  but  give  that  thcoiy  oa 
this  Gubject,  which  appears  to  he  founded  in  truth, 
and  which  now  gerit;rr:!ly  prevuiiS.  It  is  that 
which  attributes  pii  thft  varieties  of  huii^sn  colour 
lo  the  influence  of  climate,  and  different  modes 
Ot  living. 

Every  phenomena  of  the  subject  in  question, 
evidently  coincides  wi'.h  thi;  opinii"jn. 

The  fciences  of  anatomy,  and  phisiology,  have 
clearly  decided  that  ihe.  rele  niuccsum  of  the  slcin, 
is  the  basis  of  its  colour.  This,  however,  requires 
seme  explanation.  The  skin  consists  of  three 
icennbranes.  The  outer  ons  is  the  epideTn)is,  or 
scarf  skin,  the  second  is  the  rete  mucosum,  or  as 
the  expression  iiriportF,  a  hjucous  membrane,  or 
ijet  woik,  whicl)  lies  iinaiediately  under  the  scarf 
^kin,  arid  lastly  the  true  Bkin,    This  latter,  or  true 
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siiiu  ii;  pe^'lecllyvvlite  in  all  people,  the  epidermis, 
or  scarf  skin  is  uriiversalJy  transparent.  Througjli 
this  transpareiii  sci^rf  skin,  the  colour  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  undefnc&th    is  discovered. 

That  the  state  of  the  rete  niucosum,  with  regard 
to  co'our,  is  varitd  by  ibc  influence  of  cliniate, 
and  raode^  of  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
zones  oftheee.rlh  ere  gcarceiy  better  marked  out 
by  then' parallels  of  latitude,  than  are  the  inhalii» 
tiints  of.  their  respective  latitudes,  defjignated  by 
their  shades  of  colour,  from  the  white  ofthenorthj 
to  the  black  of  the  tropical  regions.  Those  lat- 
ter regions  alone,  exhibit  coiisiderabiiS  varielY  oT 
colour.  Their  inhabitants  are  not  all  black  It 
may  be  said  however,  that  nonfe'  of  them  are 
XThite.  Their  must  bti  somethirig  peculiar  in  the 
air,  and  certain  portions  of  Africa,  which  give 
the  sooty  colour  of  the  negro,  and  Abysinian. 
Phiisiology  will  in  time  discover  this  phenomenon. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  colour  of 
mankind,  a  change  once  induced  by  removals 
from  one  region  to  others,  would  be  augmented 
through  successive  generations,  until  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  would  have  exerted  its  full  etFeclo 
Even  the  influence  ot  mothers  to  have  their  off- 
spring of  that  colour  esteemed  most  beautiful, 
would  have  considerable  effecf,  in  hastening  on 
the  change  from  the  original  colonr. 

The  s  ining  black,  among  the  Africans  is  equal 
in  point  of  beauty,  to  the  lilly  and  the  rose  among 
the  whites.  The  isight  of  a  white  person  among 
those  of  the  Africans,  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  Europeans,  never  fails  to  excite  the 
deepest  horror.  At  first  sight  they  ascribe  the 
whiteness  of  the  skin,  to  some  loattisome  and  in= 
Xtirable  disease: 
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Evidences  cf  the  iDflijeDce  of  climate  QU  ihc 
human  colour,  present  themselves  constantly  to 
our  observation.  The  descendants  of  the  Africans 
in  our  country,  far  are  frona  having  the  sooty  black 
colour  of  their  forefathers,  the  natives  of  Africa. 
The  latter  are  distinguished  from  the  former  at 
first  sight. 

In  America  lhe?e  are  many  full  blooded  negroe* 
scarcely  a  shade  nearer  the  black,  than  many  of 
our  mulattoes.  These  are  denominated  iDhite  ne- 
groes. Africa  exhibits  none  of  this  description. 
These  people  exhibit  one.  presumptive  evidence, 
that  the  original  colour  of  mankind  was  white. 
The  skin  of  a  full  blooded  negro  infant,  for 
some  time  after  birth,  is  nearly  white.  It  is 
aotunlil  the  fkin  of  the  child  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time,  that  the  rete  mucotum  be- 
ooDies  of  such  a  texture  as  to  exhibit  the  black 
•olour. 

Many  of  our  young  men  of  a  fair  connplexion, 
after  performing  several  voyages  down  the  river, 
and  among  the  west  India  Islands,  return  swar- 
thy men,  and  remain  so  for  life. 

Evf  ry  mother  is  aivare  of  the  influence  of  the 
sun  in  tanning  their  children,  especially  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  equinoctial  wind  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  therefore  take  every  pains, 
io  prevent  their  blasting  influence  on  ;he  lilly,  and 
the  rose  of  their  little  progeny,  during  that  season. 

Ilmay  be  asked,  why  the  Indian  colour  in  Amer- 
ica among  the  white  people?  Why  this  difference 
of  colour  in  the  Fame  region?  All  .circumstan- 
ces alike,  the  red  colour  of  the  Itidian.  is  the  co- 
Jour  which  is  natural  to  our  country.  Many  of 
those  of  the  white  people  who  have  bren  brought 
^jp  amoLgthe  Indians  from  their  j»faBcy,  differ 


itom  tliem  but  little  in  point  of  Colour,  and  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  them,  only  by  the  difference 
of  their  features.  There  are  many  of  our  white 
people  of  a  darker  hue  than  many  of  the  In- 
dians. We  do  not  so  readily  perceive  this,  be- 
cause a  white  man,  let  his  colour  be  ever  so  dark,  is 
still  a  white  man,whilft  an  Indian  with  a  whiter  skin 
is  still  an  Indian.  We  lose  sight  of  the  colour  of 
both  in  the  national  character  of  each,  of  which 
we  never  lose  sight.  "Were  any  number  of  white 
people  to  adopt  the  Indian  mode  of  living  in  its 
full  extent,  in  a  feW  generations,  the  difference 
of  colour  between  them  and  the  Indian  would  not 
he  great.  How  much  whiter  it  a  French  Cana- 
dian boatman  than  an  Indian?  Scarcely  a  single 
shade.  Thus  physiology  has  ascertained  beyond 
a  shadow  of  «loubt,  that  the  rete  mueosum  is  the 
basis  of  the  human  colour,  and  innumerable  fact6 
^o  to  show  that  the  various  states  of  this  mem- 
brane, which  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
Diao  colour,  are  occasioned  by  the  influence  <$ 
different  climates,  and  modes  of  liying. 

But    from   the    varieties  of  this  membrane  80 
slight  in  themselveR,  that  physiology  can  scarcely 
discover    them,   except    in    their    effects,    wha' 
mighty  conseqences  have    arisfint     What  impo'' 
tant  conclusions  have   been  drawn! 

An  African  is  black,  has  a  woolly  head,  inl 
aflat  nose,  he  i3  ther'^fore  not  entitled  tr  thef 
rights  of  human  nature!  But  he  is  a  doci/e  beiig 
possessed  of  but  little  pride  of  independeace,  and 
a  subject  of  the  softer  passions,  who  rather  fAaa 
tisk  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  liberty  will 
•'Take  the  pitteiice  and  the  lash,"  He  is  there^ 
fere  a  proper  eubjec*  for  slavery, 
E 
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The  Indian  has  a  copper  coloured  skin,  and 
therefore  the  .rights  of  human  nature  do  not  be- 
long to  bimT  But  be  will  not  worlr,  and  liis 
liigh  sense  of  independence,  and  strong  desire  of 
areveoge  would  place  in  danger  the  property,  and 
)ife  of  the  oppressor,  who  should  attempt  to  force 
iiinni  to  labor,  He  is  ♦herefore  to  be  externninau-d; 
or  at  least  despoiled  of  his  country,  ard  dnven 
to  some  remote  region  where  he  must  perish ! 

Socb  has  beet,  and  Buch  still  is  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  logic  of  nations  possessed  of  all  the 
science  of  the  world!— Of  cbrit^tian  nations--*. 
How  borrjd  the  feature)?,  of  thht  slavery  to  which 
this  logic  has  given  biitli*  The  her»evol:?nt  heart 
bleeds  at  the  thought  of  the  cruelties  which  have 
always  accoi?jpanied  it;  amongst  the  Mabomeuans 
as  soon  as  the  christian  slave  embraces  tb^  religi- 
on of  his  master,  he  is  free;  bul  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Mcssiab,  the  slave  may  indeed  «=m- 
Wace  the  religion  of  bis  master;  but  be  still  re- 
ioainsn  slave;  although  a  christian  brother. 

Vis  a  curious    circomstance,   that  while  out 
fJ^^'^onaries  are  generously  traversing  tbe   mcst 
inhofc^tjjblfi  region?,  and  endeavouring  with  in- 
cessati  tryil,  to  giv^  the    scieivce   of  Europe,  and 
Araerid   together  wirb  the   cbric-:ian  revelati«n^ 
to  the  Uoigbted  pagans,  most  of  the  legislatures 
of  our  sh^e  holding  state  have  made  it  an  highly 
penal  ofeiir^e,  to  tt  ech  a  slave  a  single   letter.-^ 
While  at    gie^t    expence    ztid  waste    of   valua- 
ble lives, we  si^  endeavouring  to  teach  the  natives 
of  Afnca/he  use  of  letters,  no  one  durst  attempt  to 
dn  the  safTjt  thing  for  the  wretcbec'  descendants  of 
that  ill-fatnd  people^  bound  in  the  fetter?  of  slave- 
ry in  America.     Thus  our  slavery  chainr.  the  ?oul 
%3  Well  as  tbe  body.    Wotxld  a  Msisgelfnan  hinder 
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his  slare  from  learning  to  read  the  Alcoran  ?  Sure-* 
\y  he  would  not.  •  '>' 

We  are  often  told  by  slavreholdere,  that  they 
would  willingly  give  freedom  to  their  slaves,  if 
'\'  u  -^^'Jd  do  it  with  safety:  If  they  could  get  rid 
ofthem  wneu  ,_  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^  dangerous 
uhen  iree,  t.^m  when  in  ^^  _;,  g^^^  admitting 
tlie  fact,  tbatowin^to  iheir  ignorance,  .*.xjvLrVn^ 
and  biid  habits,  they  are  unfit  for  freeil om;  wo 
ourselves  have  njade  them  so.  We  debase  them 
to  the  condition  of  brutes,  and  then  use  that  de- 
basement at)  an  argument  lor  perpetuating  iheii^ 
gjavf  ly. 

I  will  conclude  this  digression,  with  the  elo- 
quent larigiDge  of  President  Jeff,  rson  on  the  iub- 
je  ct.  "  HHiimn  liberty  is  the  gift  of  Qod;  and  can- 
not be  viohired  b  Jt  in  his  »vralh.  Iiidee.d  ri>-emble 
for  my  country,  when  I  redect  that  God  is  just' 
and  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever:  that  con- 
sidenng  numb^dr?, 'lature,  and  natural  means  on- 
ly, a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  ex- 
change of  situation  is  p.mong  the  possible  events: 
it  uuiv  becouiC  probable  by  supifrniilJiral  int'T- 
fe"»;nce.  The  Almi;;hty  hcs  do  attribute  vvluch 
CaO  take  side  with  us  i:*  such  a  contes'." 

But  to  return.  Why  lliii  great  solicitude  of  the 
learned,  to  discover  the  geneology  of  iheAmeri- 
esn   Indiaas.*     This  sclicitude  is  like  many  othef 


*Many  SMp-pose  thai  some  of  the  fndians  are  of  Jew* 
>.?/i  origin.  This  may  indeed  be  the  ca^e,  Jar  at  an  ear- 
ly period  of  ike  Jcici^h  Uislo-ry,  Shahnane^ti^  ihekin^of 
Asyyria^  lock  Samaria  after  a  i^iege  of  three  years  con- 
tiiiucnce^  *•  *.9nd  the  king  cf  Assyria  did  curry  aivay 
Israel  into  Assyria,  and  put  them  in  Halak^  and  in 
HakoT^  6?/  f/ie  rirsr   Gczcm,    and  in  the  city   oj  th^ 
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f^shiontille  pursuits  of  the  present  day.  It  is  like 
a  voyage,  to  the  northern  polar  regions,  or  a  jour 
aey  into  Africc;  in  the  foiir.er  cf  wljich,  roihirg 
78  seeu  hut  immense  islands  of  ice,  and  in  the 
latter  little  else  than  regions  of  and  '^<"".  •  '  i"* 
the  voyager  ar.d  traveller  r.-       -'^  '"^'fZ 

coveries--of-d  -  •  -^^-^^e  probahle  cause  of  »he 
aurora  i...^u:iS — or  of  an  hidden  cafaconih,  full  ci 
:riumrnies,and  tlie  hng*3  h<:ad  of  the  less-erWeinncr, 
Besides  aclua]  discoveries,  both  are  rich — in  con- 
jectures of  little  or  no  importance  to  ihe  world. 
We  might  eay  the  Englishman,  the  French- 
man, and  German,  what  is  your  origin?  Fie 
knows  no  n;ore  cf  his  own  genealogy,  than  he 
does  of  (hat  of  the  American  Indians.  The  blood 
of  fifty  nations,  for  aught  he  can  tell  to  the  con- 
trarv.  runs  in  his  veins.  He  may  he  related  to 
the* Assyrian?,  Chaldeans,  Egyptian?,  Greeks^ 
Rom-ms,  Copis  and  many  other  sraalier  nations, 
whose  very  names  have  long  since  been  buried 
in  cbilvion, 

J^^fcf'es."  From  these  places  it  is  highly  prohalle  ma" 
ny  of  the  Jews ^foitnd  their  xeay  into  Eastern  Tlirtary^ 
and  from  thence  to  Jimerica^  hit  with  the  loss  of  their 
national  chnracter,  language  and  religim.  Ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  were  carried  off  by  Shalmancser.  Jfter 
this  event,  his'ory  nolor.gcr  recognizes  these  tribes  as 
Jews;  thtncfarward  the  kingdom  of  Isrtzl  consisted  on- 
ly of  the  iribts  of  Juda^  Benjamin,  and  j^ait  cj  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  So  large  a  number  of  prolific  people,  must 
have  soon  associated  themselves,  by  travelling,  commerce^ 
jjtnd  intermarriages,  ivith  (dl  the  surroimdii  g  nations^ 
and  cf  course  their  descendants  icovld  be  as  likely  ip 
find  their  way  to  jlmcrica,  as  any  other  pcuple. 
p  11  Kings.,   (hap,  Ig. 

^QtQsm  Virginia,  p.  222, 
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Thus  while  you  are  anxiously  inqjring  for  fhe 
Origin  of  the  poor  savages  of  Aineri^^  jou  forget 
your  own.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  y^.^  know 
nothing  of  your  immediate  ancestry,  uyond  youF 
grand  father,  or  at  the  farthest  your  r^at  grand 
father. 

If  we  should  infer  a  community  of  o^ij,  j^g^ 
Iween  the  Tartars  of  Asia,  and  the  Ara»ican  In- 
dians, from  a  resemblance  of  color,  it  \^^^]^\  ^e 
no  more  than  saying  that  the  same  causes viH  jq 
similar  circumstances^  produce  the  sameff^ctgi 
the  sun  and  air  will  produce  the  same  (|-^.(jig 
on  man  in  Tartary,  that  they  do  in  Amer.^  j^j 
the  Bame  latitudes.  It  is  now  too  late,  oitooh 
will  be  so,  to  find  any  thing  like  a  solution  o^j^i^ 
question  from  any  resemblance  between  thean- 
guages  of  these  people.  Tlie  religious  wotsL  of 
•avages,  is  every  where  pretty  much  the  s^e, 
and  therefore  throws  no  light  on  the  subject.  >,| 
their  traditions  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  brccio 
to  a  people  who  have  no  written  science,  the  p\ 
is  a  region  of  fabulous  uncertainty. 

It  is  enough  for  the  solution  of  this  question,  thv 
the  navigation  of  the  northern  Atlantic,  &  norlhei 
Pacific,  has  at  all  times  been  practicablf*^  even  t 
the  imperfect  navigation  of  the  nations  inhabiting 
their  shores,  and  that  they  have  at  ail  times  car- 
ried on  a  constant  intercourse   with  each   ether, 
especially  across  the  northern  pacific. 

But  to  which  continent  shall  we  afcribe  th© 
honour  of  having  given  population  to  the  oiher. — » 
This  is  the  most  important  point  in  this  discus- 
sion, but  can  it  pver  be  settled?  For  my  part  f 
am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  to  the  old  w  rid 
the  honour  of  having  given  population  to  the  new. 


It  is  much  ll/  largest  continent,  and  by  far,  tfie 
fir^t  in  arts/»d  sciences.  Brsides  placing  seme 
reliance  orjfhe  oldest,  and  not  the  least  authen- 
tic history/"  ^'le  \Torld,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  apden  of  Eden,  near  the  head  of  the 
Persian  f^^  was  not  a  point  from  which  the 
whole  w'f'^  njight  as  conveniently  be  peopled,  and 
in  as  sW^  a  time,  as  from  any  other  spot  which 
a  geoo-^b^r  cao  point  out. 

Ooiy  whole,  the  race  of  mankind  constitutes 
an  ex/^sive  genu3  of  animated  being.-?;    man  is 
there^^  an  unit,  and  as  sucb    ir>ust   have   had 
jjne  /i«n^t)n  origin  "  No  matter  what  colour,  an 
Indi/  ^^  ^^  African    s-uo    may  have  burnt   up- 
on m."     He    justly   claions  a  kindred  relation 
^Q  6  whole  of  his  race.     What  though  the  se- 
YgVcold  of  the  arctic  circles  has  dwindled  their 
jjii)itants  down  to  a  dwarfiph    stature.     What 
(gh  in  more  fortunate  climates  we  meet    with 
^kim,  or   Patigonians,   in  all  the  essentials  of 
physical,  and   moral    character,  man    is  the 
le  in  every  region  of  the  globe. 
/May  this  paternal  relation   be  every  where  r^- 
agnized'     May  a  jiisi,  and   enlightened   policy, 
/nd  above  all  may  the    holy  religion  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  induce  the  strong  to  rf  spect  the  claims 
)f  the  weak  upon  his  justice  and  humanity,  and 
/"To  do  unto  others,  as  he  would  they  ehooid  ^0 
tmto  him." 
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Great  changes  ,have    taken  place  in  our  sys-^- 
lem  of  weather,  sioce  the  settlement  of  tbe   west-' 
ern  coontry,  yet  those  changes  have  been  so  grad- 
ual, that  it  is  no  very  easy  task    to  recollect,   (^ 
describe   th«ni. 

At  the  first  settlement  o^  the  country  tbe  sunj- 
mers  were  much  cooler  Ihaa  they  are  at  present. 
For  nfiany  years  we  ecarceJy  ever  had  a  single 
warm  night  daring  the  whole  summer.  The  even- 
ings  were  cool,  and  the  mornings  frequently  un- 
comfortably cold.-  The  coldness  of  the  nights  was 
owing  to  the  deep  shade  of  the  lofty  forest  trees, ' 
which  every  where  covered  the  ground.  In  addi 
tion  to  this,  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  still  fup« 
ther  shaded  by  large  crops  of  wild  grass,  and 
weeds,  which  prevented  it  from  becoming  heated 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  day.  At  sua 
down,  the  air  began  to  become  damp,  and  cool^ 
and  continued  to  increase  in  coldness,  untill  war- 
med by  the  Bunshineof  the  succeeding  dsy. 

This  wild  herbage  afforded  pasture  for  our  cat- 
tle, and  horfees,  from  spring  'till  the  onset  of  win- 
ter. To  enable  tbe  owDfr  to  find  his  bflasts,  the 
leader  of  each  fiock  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
was  furnished  with  a  bell  suspended  to  the  rjeck, 
by  a  leaihren,  or  iron  collar.  Bells,  therefore  con- 
«lituted  a  considerabb  article  of  traffic  ia  eatly 
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One  distrcnsiPg  circumstance  resulted  Trora  tL© 
wild  Iieibage  of  our  vvilderiiesa.  It  produced  in* 
numerable  swarms  of  gnats,  moscheitoes^and  horso 
flies.  Thoj^e  distressing  insects  gave  such  annoy- 
ance to  man,  and  beast  that  they  may  justly  b& 
ranked  among  the  early  plagues  of  the  country. 
During  that  part  ©f  the  season  in  which  they  w«ie 
prevajen-t,  they  made  the  cattle  poor,  and  lessened 
the  amount  ol  their  milk.  IrfplowiRg,  they  were 
Tery  distressing  to  the  horsf  s.  It  was  customary 
to  build  large  fires  of  old  log?,  about  the  forts,  the 
smoke  of  which  kept  the  flies  from  the  cattle,which 
soon  learned  to  change  their  position,  with  every 
change  of  wind,  so  as  to  keep  themselves  con- 
stenily  in  the  smoke. 

Our  sumnners  in  early  times,  were  mostly  very 
dry.  The  beds  of  our  large  creeks,  excepting  in 
the  deep  holes,  piesenled  nothing  but  naked  rocks. 
The  mills  were  not  expected  to  do  any  grinding 
after  the  latter  end  of  May,  excepting  for  a  short 
time  after  a  thunder  gust;  our  most  prudent  house- 
keepers, th«  refore  took  care  to  have  their  summer 
stock  ef  flour  ground  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April  If  this  stock  was  expended  too  soon,  there 
were  no  resources  but  those  of  the  honiiny  block, 
or  hard  mill.  It  was  a  frequent  saying  among 
our  farmers,  that  three  good  rains  were  sufficient 
to  make  a  crop  of  eorn,iftbcy  happened  at  the  pro- 
per times.  The  want  of  rain  was  ftompensatcd  in 
jBoroe  degree,  hy  heavy  dews,  vphich  were  then 
mere  common  than  of  late,  owing  to  the  shaded 
filuation  of  the  earth,  which  pricvented  it  from 
becoming  either  warm  or  dry,  by  the  rays  of  the 
SUP,  during  even  the  warmest  neather. 

Frost,  and  snow,  set  in  much  earlier  in  forme? 
times,  than  «f  late.    I  have  known  the  whole  croj; 


of  corn  ID  V.  .r,n,iici  destroyed  by  frost,  on  the- 
niglit  of  (he  t;r>n5y-seGond  of  September  '*^* 
.orn  in  ihn  district  of  coiintr.  ^:j    -^:;;^  J?^; 

^iai  seven T,  nave  iiot  happenca  toF  sofr»«  tioie. 
past.  n*!ntin2:  ffjOT^'S  lir'uai!?  coffimeDced  about 
f  he  middle  of  dc'obt^r.  Novembep  was  pegarded 
£S  a  winter  nriorilh,  as  the  winter  frcqutTilly  eet  im 
>Tiih  eeveriiV  dif iijg  ihat  month,  aod  bOiueticDes  at 
•an  early   period  of  i'. 

For  along  linae  afrVrtbe  c^tilfiDont  of  the  courr- 
Irj,  we  had  en  abundance  of  snow,  in  coraparisoo 
to  the  amour.t  we  usually  have  now.  It  was  no 
unusual  tbirig"  to  ],ave  Fnows  from  one,  to  three 
foet  it  in  dep\h^  end  of  loDg  continuance.  Olhp 
people  often  becscng  tired  of  seeing  tlie  monotone 
oiis  ijcpect  of  ihn  country  selong  covered  with  a 
deep  snow,  ar.d  "longed  to  see  the  ground  bare 
once  nnore.'' 

I  well  reo-ientl-r-r  tlie  labour  of  opening  roa4s 
through  vhnse  deep  snows,  which  cfien  tell  in  a. 
single  right,  to  the  barn,  spring,  smoke  house,  and 
corn  crib.  The  labonr  Oi  getting  wood,  after  a 
deep  fiill  of  snow,  was  in  the  highest  degree  disa- 
greeable. A  tree,  when  fallen,  was  liteiaiiy  buri- 
ed m  the  snow,  so  that  the  driver  of  the  horses 
had  to  phu'gethf;  whole  length  of  his  aims  into  it, 
to  get  the  I 'g  chain  around  ihe  butt  end  of  the 
tree,  to  haul  it  borne.  The  depth  of  tlie  s;»ow8,  tiie 
extreme  cold  and  length  of  our  Winters,  vtcr.^  in- 
d^'od  disJresHing  to  the  tiret  settlers,  who  were  but 
poorly  provided  \^iih  clothing,  and  whose  cabins 
were  nidPtiy  very  open,  and  uncorjifortable.  Qri- 
uug  wood,  malcing  tire?,  feeding  the  Ftock,  and 
goitig  (oBiill  werr  considered  sofrif^!«*nt  eaaploy- 
iDCDt  for  any  family,  and  truly  those  labours  lef- 
^em  little  time  lor  any  ihin^  else. 
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As  our  ro«dP,  in  early  tinipp,  did  rot  ndTnit  o 
the  use  oi'  5}ei«:os,  tf.t;  orly  pport  ne  b?(l  in  Ihe 
^^.'^-e  f)f  a  deej)  snow  was  thaf  of  racing  about  on 
1  !C  cru..    r;,,   f;,,jj,ce.     This   was  forired  by  a 

slig^lit  ttiaw  e«=cct-'->....^  .^        ^,,.,,,      p„  .t- 

or»i!t,l  vvt;  C'Miul  frav:*)  o»>r  lcgf»,  broF'b,  and  cvi  ir 
U?  g^  (Ttt  drifts  cf  snow  in  many   places,  ovtr  tbo 

Th^se  crusts  were  c(ten  fat&l  to  the.  drcr, 
IVolv^H,  dcgs  ,'ui(.'  men  could  pursiu*  tbe:n  with- 
out breskii'g.  tiirough  the  crust:  T>je  deer  nn  t lie 
o^jutrary,  when  puiFned,  owifig  to  the  eniallr  ess 
of  their  hoofs  always  broke  through  it,  uiiless 
when  it  was  u  commoDly  hard.  The  hun- 
ters n*^ver  killed  the  <leer  in  the  dead  of  wirter, 
as  their  fekic^  and  flenh  were  then  of  but  little 
value.  Takiqg  advantas^e  of  thesji  in  the  time  of 
a  crust,  tliey  Iteld  a  dishonourable  practice,  and 
^hey  always  relieved  tliem  from  the  pursuit  ff 
Tvcives  and  dogs  whenever  it  f»  li  in  ih^jr 
way  fo  do  so.  Forej^ners,  howf;ver,  who  wore 
sot  in  the  habit  of  huntio^  often  pursued  arid 
«aught  them  on  th3  crust  for  the  sake  of  inform- 
ing their  friends  in  the  old  country  by  letter  that 
ihey  bad  killed  a  detr. 

An  incident  happejied  in  my  •father'.'?  ncieh- 
bc'urhood  which  for  pooie  time  was  highly  sa«i'fac-> 
tory  to  the  hunters,  as  it  locked  like  a  providen- 
tial punishoient  for  taking  advantage  of  the  deer 
in  the  time  of  a  crust,  rs  well  a  Oieai-s  of  puttifig 
an    end  to  the  unlawful  ppoit. 

A  Captc^in  Thomas  Wells,  a  noted  warrior, 
hunter,  and  Iraj-per,  was  informed  hy  ore  oi* 
kis  neighbours  who  came  to  his  hoij!?e  to  bor- 
row a  bag,  that  a  deer  had  been  kilUd  by  the 
woivesj  the  night  before,  not  far  froui  his  house^ 
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Hud  thai  the  deei-  haa  jjot  bt-en  vvboliy  devoured, 

Ttie}ri<50!iclu(ied,  that    as  the  uoives  Would  visit 

the  pJace,  toe  Gucceediog  night,  for  the  purpose 

bf  finishi/jg  liieii-  prey,  they    might  catch  one   of 

them  ui    i%    woU  Iraj}.     They    acuordiogly  set   a 

large  t/ap  in  the    head  oi  a  spring,  close  by  the 

'elicts  of  the  deer.     Tiie  spring   had  !,jelted  the 

now  as   it   fei!,  and    was  then    coverrd  with  a 

hick  coat  of   dry  leaves,  under  theoe  leaves  the 

ap  was   concealed. 

Shortly  alter  they  had  finiehed   thfiir    work,  & 

jouple  of  new  comers   from   Ireland,  in    pursuit 

f  a  deer,  with  dogs,  came  to  the  place,  and  see- 

pg  the  bones  of  tbe   deer,  called  a  halt  to  look 

them.     One  of  thenn   whose  feet   happened  t» 

\e     very  cold,  stepped    on    the   dry    leaves    o* 

er  the  spring,  and  placed  one  of  his  feet  in  the 

NTolf  trap,  which  instantly  fastened  on  his  foot  with 

Is    merciless    jaws.       With   great  labour,  diffi- 

uJty  and  delay,  ttie  foot  was   eitricated  from  the 

rap.     Tlie  first  house  they  ^sailed  at,  after  ttie  acci^ 

w<\-i  }i\  --i    V]y.  nil  \vm  h\<i  As^istei  C%pt. 

^eHs  to  set  the  trap*     They  complained  bitterly 

fthe  occurrence,  and  said  that  they  had  wrought 

lU  half  an  hour  before  they  could  gel  the  wicked 

ling  oil*  the  foot.     They  wondered  whether  there 

as  no  law  m  America  to  punish  people  for  set- 

ing  such    wicked  things    about   the    woods,   to 

'«aich  people   fey  the  feet.     The  gentleman  heard 

their  complaint,  without  letting  thenj  know  that 

he  had  any  hand  in  setting  the  trap.     Fortunately 

ibe  trap  struck  the  Hibernian  across  tfeesoa^  of  hi» 
hoe,  which  being  thick,  and  frozen  prevented 
be  mischief  it  would  otherwite  have  <ione  hiiw^* 
^the^aws  of  the  trap  had  reached  his  aode^  t^^ 
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bone?  of  his  !eg  »ust  liave  been  broken  io  pieftes 
]//  theiiK 

The  j(kes  \vl)ieb  were  carved  out  of  iliis  evfn^ 
thronghcut  ibe  i:eigl  bourliood,  snid  the  biglj  glee 
vtitb  wfcicU  the  huntcrfi  relatrd  lbi»  talfi,  ^etvtd 
to  i-liew  lilt  foreigner?  \h*i  derestation  in  whick 
It'e  prectice  of  kiilii:g  devr  i'l  ibe  winler  griison, 
.ivafi  bf'id,  and  in  a  great  measure  put  a  step  to 
their  6M(>it. 

Bvii  to  return.  The  spring  of  tlie  y  ar  in  for- 
ji'f T  tinr>es  wa?  preity  much  like  our  present  Hpiihgs 
We  contmoiily  l.hd  &n  open  £p«il  d  wtatlej  ciu- 
rittg  th<^  latter  part  of  February,  riencniinated  by 
*'Pnvvwavving  days,"  and  by  others  ''Vr'eatbf.r 
bleeders."  Tlie  month  of  M?^!cb  wss  ccu.rrofjy 
st(>rfrjy,  and  disagreeable  thioughcut.  It  \va*  a 
commorn  saying  that  ^ve  niust  riot  expect  spring 
tiniil  the  "Buiroued  day^;"  that  if»,  the  three 
first  days  of  April  were  over.  Sugar  was  oftea 
made  in  the  early  part  of  April  If  sonnet imeB 
happened  that  a  great  part  ©f  April  wa^  but  little 
better  than  March,  with  regard  to  st(»iiTis  of  raioi 
snow,  and  a  C'  Id  chilling  air.  I  once  noticf  d 
forty  frosts  after  the  first  day  of  April;  yet  our 
fruit,  that  yefei',  was  not  whclly  destroyed.  VVe 
never  considered  ourselves  secure  froiii  Irost, 
until  ilie  first  ten  days  of  May  had  pust.  Duri- g 
these  days  we  never  failed  ^>f  having  ci'Id  stor- 
my   weather,  with    re  ore  or  less  frost. 

On  the  whole,  although  the  satne  variable  sys- 
tem of  weather  continues^  our  springs  wire 
formerly  pomewbat  colder,  and  accoo-panied  with 
more  snow,  than  they  are  now,  but  »be  changfe 
in  these  respects,  is  no  way  favour&ble  to  vege'» 
tatioii  as  our  latest  springs  are  uniforndy  follow- 
'ftd  by   the  most  fruillul  seasons.    U  ii  a  law  el 


tne  vlBgetabie  world  that  the  longer  the  vegetative 
principle  is  delayed,  the  more  rapid  when  put  iri 
njotion.  Hence  those  northern  countries  which 
hare  but  a  short  sunnmer,  and  no  spring,  are 
amongst  the  most  fruitful  countries  in  the 
world.  In  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the 
transition  from  winter  to  summer,  occupies  but  a 
very  few  days;  yet  a  failure  of  a  crop  in  those  coun- 
tries is  but  a  rare  occurrence:  while  in  our  lati- 
tudes, vegetation  prematurely  put  in  motion,  and 
then  often  checked  "  By  the  laggering  rear  of 
winter's  frost,"  frequently  fails  of  attaining  Us  ul- 
timate perfection. 

From  this  history  of  the  system  of  the  weathet 
of  our  early  times,  it  appears  that  our  seasons  have 
already  undergone  great  and  important  changes. 
Our  summers  are  much  warmer,  our  falls  much 
milder  and  longer,  and  our  winters  shorter  by  at 
least  one  mor1th,and  accompanied  with  much  lesS 
fenow  and  cold  than  formerly. 

What  causes  have  effected  these  changes  in  our 
system  of  weather,  and  what  may  we  reasonably 
suppose  will  be  the  ultimate  extent  of  this  rcvolu- 
tion,already  so  apparent  in  our  system  of  weatheriP 

In  all  countries,  the  population  of  a  desert  by 
a  civilized,  and  agricultural  people,  has  had  a 
great  effect  on  its  climate. 

Italy,  which  is  novy  a  warm  country,  with  very 
mild  winters^  was  in  the  time  of  Horace,  &Virgil,  as 
cold  and  as  subject  to  deep  snows, as  the  western* 
country  was  at  its  first  settlement.*     Philosophy 

In  II  ^ 

*  Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 

Soracte;  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
Sylvcs  labor  antes:  geluque 
Mumina  cmstiterint  acuto^-^m^^Hor,  lib*  f,  Oie  ij) 
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lirs  attilb'.ited  the  change  of  ihe  seasons  in  that 
country,  to  the  cleaiingof  its  own  forests,  togeth- 
er vrith  thof-e  of  France  to  the  north,  and  those  of 
Ceimany  to  the  cagt,  and  north  of  Italy.  The 
game  cause  has  produced  the  Bafise  effect  in  our 
cou!itry.  Every  acre  of  cullivated  land,  must  in- 
cre.'.se  the  heat  of  our  summer?,  by  augmenting  t!ie 
ex!<int  of  the  surface  of  Ihe  ground  denuded  of  its 
timber,  so  as  to  be  acted  u[>on,  and  heated  by  the 
yays  of  I  he  sun: 

The  fuiire  prospect  of  the  weather  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  western  country  is 
not  very  (lattering:  The  thermometer  in  ihe  hot- 
est  parts  of  our  summer  months  already  ranges 
IVom  ninety  to  one  hundred  degree?.  A  frighful 
degree  of  heat  for  a  country  as  yet  not  half  clear- 
f  d  of  its  native  tinjberf  Wlsen  vre  consider  the 
gieat  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  so 
Temrae  from  any  sea  to  furnish  its  cooling  breezes, 
"Without  mountains  to  collect  the  Tapcurs,  aug- 
TVient  and  diversify  the  winds,  and  watered  only 
by  a  few  rivers,  which  in  the  summer  time  are 
tliminished  to  a  small  amount  of  water.  We  have 
every  data  fov  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  the 
chniate  of  ihr.  wesiern  regions  will  ultimtitely 
become  intensely  hot  and  subject  to  distressing 
calms  and  droughts  of  long    continuance. 

Atreaily  we  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  heat  o^  summer  in  the  noxious  ef- 
iluvia  of  the  stagnant  water  of  the  ponds  and  lo^ 
grounds  il'^ng  our  rivers.  These  fruiiful  fcurces 
of  pcstdentibl  exhrdaiions  have  converted  large 
trr.cts  of  cur  cour.try  into  rtgions  of  sickness  and 
detth.  While  the  escesfivi  heat  and  dryness  of 
cur  Aetllerrieni:?  Tcti.r,^t.  tiom  the  large  water  oours- 
Qs,  have  beta  viailtd  b^  endemic  tJissyU'terics  in 
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their  most  mortal  states.  Thus  the  most  fortu- 
nate regioDS  of  the  earth  have  drawbacks  from 
iheir  advantages  which  serve  in  some  uegre  to 
balance  the  condition  of  their  inhabitant  with 
that  of  the  people  of  countries  less  gifted  by  lia- 
ture  in  point  of  soil,  climate  and  situation. 

The  conflict  foi*  equalibriuni  between  the  rari- 
Qed  air  of  the  South  and  the  den  ?e  atmos[>here 
of  the  North,  will  continu«  forever  the  changea- 
ble Btate  of  weather  in  this  eountry,  as  there  is 
no  mountainoas  barrier  between  us  aad  tha  north- 
ern regions  of  our  continent. 


Beasts  and  Birds^ 


CHAPTER  V* 


The  reader  need  not  expect  that  thi«  chapfer 
wiii  contain  a  list  of  all  the  liea-its  and  Birds  wliich 
were  tenants  of  the  western  wilderness,  at  rhe  time 
ofiti5  first  selilemenf.  I  shall  only  briefly  notice 
a  few  of  those  of  both  classes  which  have  alr^^ady  to« 
tally  or  partially  disappeared  fronj  the  couotry  to- 
gether with  those  which  have  emigrated  here 
wilh  our  population.  This  entimeration,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  will  serve  to  shew  the  natural  historian  a 
distinction  bfetweeti  those  Beasts  and  Birds  which 
ere  naturally  t^^nants  of  the  wilderaess  and  r^hm 
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4he  society  of  man,  aid  those  vs?hich  follow  Lis  fcQt* 
slpps  from  one  region  to  another,  and  although 
partially  wild  yet  subsist  in  part  upon  his  labors. 

The  Butlaloe,  and  Elk  have  entirely  disappear- 
ed from  this  section  of  the  country.  Of  the  bear 
end  deer  but  very  few  reuiain.  The  wolves  for- 
Bierly  srO  numerous,  and  so  distruclive  to  the  cat- 
tle are  now  seldom  heard  of  in  our  older  selttle- 
pients. 

It  nisy  seem  strange  that  this  ferocious  and  cun- 
Ring  artimal,  so  long  the  scourge  of  the  naounta- 
nious  districts  of  Europe  should  have  so  suddenly 
disappean?d  from  our  infant  country.  The  sagacity 
of  the  wolves,  bids  defiance  to  the  most  consum-* 
iQ>a(e  craft  of  the  hunk-rs,  many  of  whom  througii- 
out  life,  never  obtained  a  single  chance  to  shoot 
at  one  of  them.  Sometimes  indeed  they  outwited 
them  by  pit -falls,  and  steel  traps;  but  no  great 
number  were  killed  by  either  of  these  means;  nor 
had  the  price  set  upon  their  scalps  by  the  stale 
legislatures  any  great  effect  in  diminishing  their 
Bumber  and  depredations.  By  what  means  then 
did  their  destruction  happen  i*  On  this  subject 
I  will  hazard  the  opinion  that  a  greater  number 
of  ihf  m  wi  re  destroyed  by  hydrophobia  than  by  all 
other  means  put  together.  That  this  disease  took 
place  amongst  them  at  an  early  period  ia  evident 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  forty  years  ago,  a  cap- 
tain Rankin  of  Rncocn  Creek,  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.  was  bitten  by  a  mad  wolf.  A  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  John  M'Camant  of  this  County, 
met  with  the  same  misfortune.  In  both  cases  the 
wolf  was  kiled,and  lam  sorry  to  add  both  these  men.* 
died,  dfter  having  suffered  all  the  pains,  and  hor- 
rors, accompartying  that  i»!OSt  frightful  of  all  disi,^ 
j*ases^  that  inflicted  by  the  bite  cf  a  rabi,d  aniinq^i?^ 
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An  animal  so  ferocious  as  a  wolf,  and  under  ihe 
influence  of  madnes?,  bites  every  thing  he  can 
reach^  of  course  the  companions  of  his  own  dea 
and  thicket,  are  the  first  victims  of  his  rage.-- ^ 
Hence  a  single  wolf  would  be  the  means  of  de- 
stroying the  whole  number  of  his  fellows,  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood  at  least.  In  the  advanced 
state  of  the  disease  they  loose  their  native  wild- 
ness,  leave  their  dens,  and  thickets  and  seek  the 
flocks  and  herds  about  farm  houses  and  in  some 
i-nstances  have  attempted  to  enter  the  houses  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  doing  mischief. 

The  buzzards,  or  vultures,  grey  and  bald  eagles, 
ravens,  or  as  they  were  generally  called  corbies 
were  very  numerous  here  in  former  times.  It 
was  no  uncommoQ  thing  to  see  from  fifty,  to  one 
hundred  of  them  perched  on  the  trees  over  a  sin-. 
gle  carcase  of  carioti.  All  these  large  carnivorous 
birds  have  nearly  disappeared  from  our  settle; 
ments. 

The  wild  Turkeys  which  used  to  be  so  abun- 
dant, as  to  supply  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
provision  for  the  first  settlers,  are  now  rarely 
seen. 

The  different  kinds  of  wood-peckers  still  re- 
main in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
largest  of  that  genus  of  birds,  the  wood*cock 
which  is  now  very  scarce. 

The  black  and  grey  squirrels  still  remain  in  the 
country,  these  beautiful,  but  destructive  little  ani- 
mals, gave  great  annoyance  to  the  first  settlers  ot 
•ur  country,  b^  devouring  large  quantities  of  their 
corn  in  the  fields,  before  it  was  fit  for  gathering. 

There  is  something  singular  in  the  history  of 
ibe  squirrels.    Sometinies  in  the  course  of  a  (e\v^ 
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years  ihcy  bcccrac  bo  numerous,  as  to  threnttii 
the  destruction  ci  whole  crops;  when  as  if  by 
common  consent  they  commence  an  emigration 
from  VVcBt,  to  East,  crossing  the  riversin  countless 
numbers.  At  the  commencement  of  their  march 
they  are  very  fat,  and  furnish  an  agreeable  arti- 
cle of  diet;  but  towards  its  conclusion  they  be- 
come sickly,  and  poor,  with  large  worms  attach- 
ed to  their  skins.  After  this  emigration  they 
aie  scarce  for  some  years,  then  multiply,  emigrate, 
and  perish  as  before.  The  cause  of  this  pheno- 
Kenon,  is  T believe  unknown.  It  cannot  be  the 
want  of  food;  for  the  districts  of  countries  which 
they  leave,  &r«  often  cs  fruitful,  or  more  so  than 
those  to  which  they  direct  their  course. 

The  terrible  panther,  as  well  as  the  wild  cat,  have 
also  taken  their  leave  of  us. 

Thus,  in  far  less  time  than  it  cost  the  Jew» 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  serpents,  and  beasts  of 
prey  which  infested  the  '•■Hill  country  of  Judia,'^ 
We  have  freed  ours|lves  from  those  which  bc- 
jODged  to  our  eounir3\  Our  flocks  and  herds  are 
safe  from  their  annoyance,  and  our  children  are 
Bot  torn  to  pieces  by  "A  she  bear  out  of  the 
wood.'* 

In  return  for  the  beasts  and  birds  which  have 
left  us,  we  have  gained  an  equal  number  from  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  and  which  were 
unknown  at  the  first  setllemeol  of  the  country. 

Our  mornings  and  eveniogs  are  now  enlivened 
with  the  mattins  and  vespers  of  a  great  variety 
of  singing  birds,  which  have  slowly  followed  the 
emigration  from  the  other  side  cf  the  mountain. 

The  honeybees  are  r.ot  naUves  of  this  country; 
but  they  alwaye  kept  a  little  in  a«lvance  of  the 
^hitc  pap  ulatioc.    >Ve  formerly  had  8om«  profes$'- 
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««^  bf  shunters;  but  the  amount  of  honey  obtained 
from  the  woods,  was  never  considerable  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  suUicient  quantity  of  ffowers  to 
furnish  it. 

Crows  and  black  birds  have  of  late  become  ve- 
ry plenty.  They  were  not  natives  of  the  vviider- 
aess. 

Rats,  which  were  not  known  here  for  several 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  took 
possession  of  it,  in  its  whole  extent,  i?^  one  winter 
season.  Children  of  twelve  years  old,  and  under, 
having  never  heard  their  name,  were  much  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  new  kind  of  mice,  as  they  cal« 
led  them,  with  snaooth  tails. 

Oppossums  were  late  comers  into  the  country. 
Fox-squirrels  have  but  a  very  few  years  ago  niade 
their  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  mountains. 

Thus  our  country  has  exchanged  its  thinly  scat* 
tered  population  of  savages,  for  a  dense  popula- 
tion of  civilized  inhabirants,  and  its  wild  beasts 
and  large  carnivorouej  fowls,  for  domesticated 
animals  and  fowls,  and  others  which  although 
wild  are  inoffensive  in  their  habits,  and  live  at 
least  pirtially  on  the  labours  of  man.  This  has 
been  effected  here  perhaps  in  less  time  than  such 
important  changes  wer«  ever  effected  in  any  other 
region  of  the  earth.  , 

Tne  cases  of  the  t-.vo  unfortunate  victims  of  th^ 
hydrophobia,  here  alluded  to  Reserves  some  no- 
tice. 

Capt.  Rankin  was  bitten  by  the  wolf  in  his  owrt 
tloor.  Hearing  in  the  dead  of  night  a  noise  a- 
jDOogst  his  beasts  in  the  yard,  he  got  up  aud  open- 
ed the  upp'jr  p:Kt  of  'his  djor,  wuich  was  a  double 
one.  The  wojf  ipstiGtiy  made  a  spring  to  gel  in- 
ta  the  huusc.    R-^ukiuj  with  great  preseace  of 
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mirid  caught  the  wolf  in  his  arms  as  he  was  pas- 
sing over  ihe  lov\cr  half  of  the  door  and  held  hira 
fast  on  its  upper  tdj^e,  aud  against  the  o'oor  posf,  un- 
til a  man  helonging  to  the  household  jumped  out  of 
heilj  got  a  knife  and  cu^  the  wolf's  throat;  but 
the  \\o\i  in  in  «he  me^n  time  bit  him  severely,  in 
the  wrist.  If  I  recollect  rightly  he  lived  but  a 
short    time    efterwards. 

Mr.  John  M'Caminanf,  who  lived  but  a  few 
miles  from  this  place  on  iha  road  to  VVaghingtoPj 
met  a  similar  death,  much  in  the  same  way.— • 
Hearing  an  uproar  amongst  bis  beasts,not  far  frcm 
the  house  he  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter. — 
lie  had  not  gone  far  before  the  wolf  sprang  at 
him,  and  bit  him  severely  in  the  left  breast. — 
Being  a  very  strong,  resolute  man  be  caught  the 
wolf  by  the  jaws,  snd  held  them  apart  calling 
on  an  apprentice  lad  to  bring  an  ax  to  knock 
the  wolf  on  the  head*  He  canie  with  all  speed; 
but  finding  he  had  no  chance  of  striking  the 
wolf,  without  risking  an  injury  to  his  master,  he 
dropped  the  ax,  ran  back  to  the  hxjuse,  and  got 
a  butcher  knifa  with  vrhich  he  cut  the  wolf's- 
throat; 

It  was  between  {;cven,  and  eight  wetks  before 
the  virus  took  effect,  so  as  to  produce  the  symp- 
toms of  the  terrible  disease  which  followed. 

Froi»j  the  lime  i  first  beard  of  his  being  bitten 
ky  the  wolf,  I  anticipated  the  consequence  with 
horror,  and  the  more  so,  because  he  applied  to  a 
physician  who  had  ihe  reputation  of-  curing  the 
bite  of  a  mad  animal  with  a  single  pill.  Placing 
Goi.ifidence  in  this  nostrum,  he  nrglected  all  oth- 
er medical  aid.  In  this  pill,  I  had  no  confidence 
iiaviDgpreTiously  seen  and  e^^iamined  one  of  them* 
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and  found  it  maue  of  ingredient?,  possessed  o^ 
scarcely  any  medicinal  efficacy  whatever. 

On  the  Thursday  preceding  his  death,  he  be- 
came slightly  indispoftfd.  On  Friday  and  Satur- 
day he  had  the  appearance  of  a  person  taking,  an 
intermiitent  fever.  Oa  Sunday  the  hydrophobia 
eame  on.  It  was  then  I  first  saw  him.  Having  ne- 
ver seen  the  disease  before,  i  was  struck  with  con- 
sternation at  his  appearance.  Every  sense  ap- 
peared to  have  acquired  an  hundred  fold  excita- 
bility. The  slightest  impression  upon  any  of  them 
gave  him  a  thriil  of  the  deepe?t  horror.  Noise,  the 
Bight  of  coloured  clothing,  the  sudden  passage  of 
any  person  between  him  and  the  light  of  the  wia- 
dow,    or  candle,  affected  him  beyond  description. 

On  Sunday  night  his  convulsive  fits  came  on. 
He  was  then  fastened  by  .his  hands  and  feet  to  the 
bed  posts,  to  prevent  him  from  doing  mischief. — 
At  3  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  he  became  deli- 
rious, his  fits  ceased,  and  at  two  o^clock  in  ths 
morning  death  put  a  jf>€riod  to  his  sufferings. 

It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  this 
terrible  disease.  The  horror  of  mind  which  ho 
continuallv  suffered,  was  equal  to  tha*  which 
would  be  felt  by  the  most  timid  lady,  on  being^ 
compelled  to  go  alone,  at  midnight  into  a  grave 
yard,  with  an  entire  certainty  of  siimng  a  ghost,  in 
the  most  frightful  form  which  adlisordered  imagi- 
nation ever  ascribed  to  a  departed  spirit. 

He  se^  eral  times  requested  the  physicians  to 
bleed  him  to  death.  Several  veins  were  opened; 
but  the  blood  had  so  far  lodged  itself  in  engorge- 
ments in  the  viscera,  that  none  could  be  discharged 
from  the  veins.  He  then  requested  that  some  of  hi« 
limbs  might  be  cut  off,  that  the  same  object  might 
b§  effected  *^hat  wbt^.    Finding  this  request  would 
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not  be  coir.f  lied  vvifn,  I:e  loolfed  up  to  his  ritic, 
and  begged  cStuv,  \\\iU  tears  in  his  eyes  to  take  u 
iiOY7T\  f'lid  shoot  hiin  tiirough  li.e  head,  sjijing 
*•  I  wxi]  h.ok  at  you  with  delight  ai>d  thanlful/iess, 
while  you  Me  jjul-hiig  ihe  trigger.  In  doing  this  y©a 
will  do  light,  I  know  iVom  your  counienaitce  lliat 
you  y'^'y  nif  ;l>utyoi'  hr.ovv  not  the  thoLGandth  part 
of  whfii  I  suitir. '  Yoti  oo^^ht  to  put  an  end  to  njy 
niisery,  and  God  hinistJi'  v  ill  net  blariiC  you  far 
doinjif  ec.'\ 

\V},et  made  Tutse  requests  iht  more  distressing, 
waslhe  circuiLSlance,  tliat  they  did  i  ot  proceed 
from  any  derargcmenl  of  mind;  on  the  contrary, 
excepting  during  the  time  c(  his  fits,  which  lasled 
anly  a  few  f^ecouds  Ltafiiine,  he  was  in  the  fu'l 
exercise  cf  his  nnder-tonding:  His  discourse  un- 
til abont  three  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  waff 
quite  rational,  fie  req'iested  proycrp  to  be  made 
for  hio9,  and  delibiirately  gave  directions  about 
the  place  of  his  intf  rnjent,  and  funeral  sermon,  all 
which  re^uestg  were  complied  with. 

The  reader  no  doubt,  wishes  to  know  as  »ucL 
as  possible  concerning  the  famous  pill,  an  impro- 
per reliance  on  which  terafiinated  in  the  death  cf 
Mr.  M'Cannnant.  I  ;ave  had  an  opport^inity  of 
examining  two  of  them  at  a  considerable  distance 
of  time  apart.  JJ^b^  first  I  saw  was  abou  five  times 
as  large  as  one/^f  Ar^derson's  pills,  and  composed 
of  Burgundy  pitcV»  and  green  Rue.  The  second 
w»9  made  of  the  same  materials,  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  paper  rolhd  up  in  the  middle  cf  it.  The 
pfiper  contained  about  a  doz^n  ill  shapen  letters^ 
but  not  so  arranged  as  to  spell  any  word  in  any 
language  with  which  lam  acquainted.  Thephy- 
i>ician  who  gave  those  pills,  reported  that  he  got 
ihs  recipe  f©r  nriaking  them  Eorn  a  priest  of  Abye;- 
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sinia.  Sijch  is  t!>P  superstition  wb'c-i  Ftill  re- 
mains atteche-J  to  (ho  practice  of  the  heBling  &rf, 
and  from  -vhic!!.  in  all  iikeiihood,  it  will  never  be 
separated. 

X>ut  why  then  the  celebrity  of  thU  pi]],  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  canine  madness?  Has  it  never  had  the 
eftect  a?cribed  to  it?     Certainly  n<ivf  r. 

Far  (he  greater  number  of  thos»i  who  are  said  to 
be  bitlen  by  ra1>id  animals  have  been  bitten  by  an- 
imals either  not  really  mad,  or  not  in  such  a  state 
of  madness  as  to  commuiiicate  the  disease. 

An  event  which  fell  under  wy  own  observatioQ 
several  years  ago  will  serve  to  explai^i  this  matter. 
Several  children  one  of  ivhom  was  wy  own,vveie 
€aid  to  have  been  bitlen  by  a  uv-mI  cat,  which  was 
instantly  killed.  On  enquiry  1  foMtid  that  (here 
was  no  report  of  mad  animals  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  then  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  apparent 
madness  of  t4ie  cr.t,  proceeded  only  from  cater- 
wauling. This  did  not  satisfy  any  one  but  myself, 
60  I  had  to  treat  the  children  as  I  gjiould  have,  ii* 
the  cat  had  been  really  mad,  end  thus  got  the  cre- 
dit of  curing  four  cases  of  canine  madness:  a  cre- 
dit which  I  never  deserved. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  my  neighbor- 
hood brought  me  his  daughter  whom  he  said  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  cat.  I  asked  if  the  cat  was 
A  male  one,  he  answered  in  tha:i*prmative.  He 
said  he  had  imprisoned  him  m  a  closet,  Jiiim  Ji^lad 
of  that  said  I,  keep  him  there  a  few  daj^and  you 
vvill  find  him  as  well  as  ever  he  was:  and  so  it 
turned  out. 

Dogs  are  subject  to  a  similar  madr-ess  from  the 
same  cause.  In  this  slate,  like  cats,  thfy  are  apt 
io  bite  even  their  best  friends.  In  this  case  the 
animal  is  reported  to  bo  mad  and  instantly  killed. 
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In  such  cases  tliese  pills,  as  well  as  ollicr  Rosifum^ 
for  tliis  disease  do  wonders;  that  is  where  there  ie 
toothing  to  be  done, 


Serpents. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Among  the  plagues  of  the  Jews,  at  this  time  of 
tlieir  setllement  on  the  land  cf  Canaan,  that  of 
the  serpents  which  abounded  in  that  country,  was 
not  Mie  least.  In  like  manner  the  e*arly  settlers 
of  this  country  werp.  much  annoyed  by  serpents. 
Ot  the  poisonous  kinds  of  thrm  we  had  but  two, 
the  rattle  snake  and  the  copper-head,  both  of 
which  were  very  numerous  ih  every  section  of 
the  country,,  but  especially  the  rattle  snake.  We 
had  also  different  kinds  of  black  snakes,  with  a 
number  of  lesser  sorts,  but  these  last  are  not 
poisonous.  The  bite  of  the  rattle  snake  ivias  fre- 
quently mprtalj  always  extremely  painfulj  that  of 
the  coppB^head  not  much  less  so. 

Let  the  reader  imniagine  the  situation  of  our 
•first  settlers,  with  regard  to  those  poisonous  rep- 
tiles when  informed,  that  an  harvest  day  seldoni 
passed  in  which  the  labourers  did  not  meet  with 
more  or  less  of  them.  The  reajier  busily  cmploy» 
f  d  with  his  sickle  was  suddenly  akrmed  by  the 
■V7hit  of  a  rattlsnake  at  his  feet,  he  instantly  ^e- 


tlrea'.ed,  got  a  club,  and  giving  llic  en&ke  a  blow 
or  two,  finished  his  execution  Ijj  gtrikijig,  tlie  point 
of  the  sickle  through  ils  iiead  and  holding  ic  up  to 
the  view  of  the   company.     It  was  then  throvvn  a- 
side  by  the  root  cf  a  tree,  or  in  a  buncli  ol  bualtes 
and    then     lah©ur    recommenced.       This    ofien 
happened  a  half  a  dozen   times   in  the  c  )ur3e  of  a 
single  day.     This  was  nol  the  worst,  owing  to  the 
heavy    dews  and  growth   of  rank   weeds   among 
the  Fmall  grain,  it.  was  requisite   to   let  the  grain 
lie    in  grips   a  day  or  more  to  dry  before  it   waft 
bound  up.     The  rattlesnakes  often  hid  themselves 
under  ihese  handfuils  of  grain,   and  hence  it  often 
happened  that  they  were  taken  up  in   the   arms  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  gathering  and  bind- 
ing theoi..    IFttie  labourer  happened   to  be  evea 
an  old  man,  stiffened  with  toil  and  the  rheumatism^ 
he    dcoppod  all  and  sprang  away  with  all  the  agil- 
ity of  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  however  brave  in  oth- 
er respects,  it  was  sometime  b«fore  the  tremor  of 
his  limbs  and  the  palpitaiion  of  his  heart  wore  off. 
'terrible  as  the  serpents  were  to  men,  they  were 
BtiH  mortf  so  to  our  women,  to  whose  lot  it^^neral- 
ly  foil  to  pull  the  flax.  The  flax  patch  wascommofl,- 
ly  near  the  grain  field.     VVhdc  the  men  were  rc- 
?f)ing  the  grain  the  women  were  pulling  the  fiax», 
The  rattlesnakes  were  ofien  met  with  among  the 
fliX.VVhenthi*  happened  the  woniea  always  scream 
ed   with   all  might.      A  race  then   took  place  a- 
m>ng  the  younger  readers,  to  decide  who    should 
hsve  the  honor  of  killing  the  snake.     In    the  race 
each  one  picked  up  a  club,    and  the   first  of  them 
who   reachf^d  the    serpent  instantly     despatched 
bi«i.     This   was  a  little    piece   of  chivalry   with 
which  the  girls  were  v?ell  pleased.     Very  few  w&- 
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men  liad  the  liaidihood  to  attack  and  kill  a  ral-le- 
6 pake.  At  the  fight  of  one  of  them,  thr^y  alw«)S 
gave  aloud  fihrick,  as  if  cor.Fcious  of  being  (Ijc 
\v(  {,!-:e.r  vessel;  in  siniilar  ciicumstances  a  n;aa 
Dfiverdoes  this,  as  he  has  no  one  to  depend  upon 
for  protection  but  himself.  I  have  often  sein  wo- 
men so  overcome  with  terror  at  the  FJglit  of  a 
r&ttlesnr.ke,  as  to  become  almost  inchpable  of 
moving. 

Every  seaeon,  for  a  long  time,  a  nonnber  of  our 
peoT'le  were  bitirn  by  those  poisonous  reptilee. 
i'5ome  of  t])em  died:  those  of  them  who  escaped 
deaUi,  generally  euOered  a  long  and  painful  con- 
iinenrjent,  wliich  Icfi:  come  of  them  in  an  infirm 
state  of  health  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

In  the  fall  thos-e  reptiles  cor^gregate  togetlier  in 
oaviiies  among  the  rocks,  where,  it  said  <hat  they 
remein  in  a  dormant  state  during  the  winter. — 
If^  hfcther  this  is  the  fac:  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  revcr 
Laviug  Been  one  of  their  dens  opened. 

These  defiP  were  common  oil  over  the  country, 
aijd  many  of  them  well  known  to  our  people,  who 
DDUch  dreaded  ihe  egress  of  their  poisonous  inha- 
bitont8,in  tiie  spring'  of  theyear,notonly  on  account 
of  thenr^sclves,  but  also  on  account  of  their  beasts 
B»ftny  of  which  were  killed  by  the  bites  of  tb« 
3nak«s. 

Titer?  was  a  den  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  fa- 
ther's place,  and  I  well  ren^eirber  a  rare  piece  of 
sport  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  farms  about 
ii.  It  was  on  a  warm  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
wlu'p  we  knew  that  the  snakes  were  out  among 
the  if  avee  sunning  themselyes.  V/e  encircled  the 
d*'n  including  several  acres  of  ground,  by  parting 
the  leaves  fo  as  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading 
tbrtugk  the  wtt fia.     On  the  iaside  of  tiiis  riiJg 


we  set  fire  to  the  dry  leaves.  In  a  short  time  we 
ba<l  the  fun  of  seeing  the  snakea  jumping  and 
Virilhing  m  the  blaze  of  the  leaver.  After  tho 
bur-jina^  was  over  we  ccikcttd  a  coneiderable  pile 
of  our  burnt  snakes. 

I  have  heard  of  but  t;vo  sltempti  to  demolish 
the  dens  of  ihe  snakes.  The  titst  was  some- 
where in  the  A'ltrgheny  mountain.  My  informant 
told  me  that  by  the  tiirx  they  had  killed  about  ninefy 
of  them,  they  became  so  sicken-d  by  the  aierch 
of  the  st:rpeii*3  thut  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
work;  although  there  was  still  a  great  riuii^ber  of 
theo  in  view.  The  next  atlefifpt  to  destroy  a 
snake  den,  took  place  betweeu  New  hbi.c^otr.r  and 
Columbiis  iu  the  stale  ofOfiio.  The  snakes  had  cho» 
3en  one  of  the  old  Indian  graven,  crmposed  nrjain- 
ly  of  stone  for  their  residence,-  Tliey  gave  such 
annoyance  to  the  gcKlers  in  iJs  neij^hbourhoau," 
that  they  as^tmbled  for  the  purpose  of  demolish- 
ing it.  In  doing  so  tiiey  found  several  hundred 
snakes  togt  ther  wiih  a  va»t  quantity  of  the  bonci? 
of  those  of  them  which  tiiiough  a  long  series  cf 
year.^  had  perished  in  the  den.  These  were  in- 
terniingled  with  the  bones  ci'  those  human  beings 
for  whose  sepulture  the  rnoufd  had  been  ercctes). 

Dj  these  reptiles  possess  that  power  of  faccin* 
ation  which  has  so  fr*:quently  been  ascribed  to 
tbem?  Many  of  them  as  1  have  seen,  I  nev«r.  wit- 
nessed an  instance  cf  the  exercise  of  thi^  power. 
I  have  several  times  seen  birds  tiyitig  about  them, 
approaching  close  to  their  head<?,  and  utterinsj 
noises  which  seenned  to  indiccito  the  gieatest  dis- 
tress; but  on  examination  always?  found  that  the 
strange  conduct  of  thi*  bird,  was  owing  to  an  ap» 
proach  of,  the  snaUs-  to  the  nest  containing:  '--^ 
Xpung* 


5^  8ER1'ENT:3. 

That  Fuch  casts  as  Inose  above  ireritionecT  are 
oriM)  n;i&laktr)  foe  instances  oi  ihe  exercise  of -lie 
pow<  r  of  fiscination,  is  quite  certain;  nevtrJhfc- 
It'ss  il:^l  t!ii.-  p.owcT  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Ti>e  gicalir  numb  c  cf  the  early  settlers  sny  that 
t!:ey  ha-.e  b(en  vvitntsees  of  the  exeieisc  of  (his 
].outr,  acd  Ue;r  tt'itin.ony  is  worthy  clcreci:t. 

it  bcta.s  frc ill  sorije  lepcrts  woiihy  of  heiitf^ 
ihat  tve:)  ir^iii.kind  as  utll  as  bird^  and  beasts 
^i»;  tLhjtct  iO  thi?  fascinatirg  pcwcr  of  seiper.ts. 

A  Mr.  Walter  Mill,  a  labourer  in  Marylerid  in 
enrly  limee,  infornied  me  that  once  ia  the  spring 
ci  tlie  jear,  hiniselt^and  a  fellow  labourer  were  di- 
recti  d  by  their  einpioyer  to  clean  cut  the  barn» 
in  doing  this  they  found  a  raulei.nske  among  the 
luibs!].  Instead  of  killing,  they  ihrew  it  into  a 
h<>£3head,  with  a  view  to  have  sport  sciLe  with  him 
af.tr  they  had  finished  their  work.  Accordingly  in 
rlietvening  when  the  work  was  dcn<',  my  infor- 
DTianl  stooped  over  tlie  tnp  of  liie  hogshe&d  to  lake 
a  look  at  the  sntke,  vi  hen  instan'lyhe  taid,  he  be- 
cnmo  liick  at  the  stcnisch,  giddy  headed,  and  par- 
tiaJly  bliiid.  Kis  head  sunk  dcwnwaids  towards 
that  cf  the  terpen^,  V.  hich  was  elevated  some  dis- 
tance aboie  its  coil.  The  eyes  of  the  snake  were 
steadily  fi;^^d  on  lis,  and  Io(  ked,  a«  be  ex])ressed 
hlm»el;,  like  balls  of  fiir.  His  ci  ntpftiiion  observ- 
ing his  approach  to  the  snake,-  puU<  d  him  away^ 
It  w&s  fton.e  (inie  before  lie  canie  to  h;mself.  I  have 
heard  cf  an  ii.stanct:  of  the  fascinatioa  of  a  ycuog 
lady  of  New -Jersey. 

Ihis  power  of  fascination  is  indeed  a  strange 
phenomenon.  Yet  accoiding  to  the  usual  muni- 
ficence of  nature,  the  poor  mi;  erable  snake,  whicb 
inherits  the  hatred  of  all  animated  nature,  ought 
(0  have  seine  means  of  prcoarin^   subsistence,  a^ 


well  as  of  deferce:  but  he  la?  no  ffetb,  or  cl^ws  to 
aid  him  in  catching  his  }^.rfy,riO}  ffel  \v  Bt^^^y^i  lira 
in  flight  or  pursuit.  Hi.<  p<,ison,  hor  e\er,  ♦-rhbies 
hifn  to  take  revenge  ior  the  haired  e;«uv?&ir.td 
ag-inst  him,  and  his  power  tt  cliarnjii.g  fiocuies 
hinn  a  scanty  supply  of  provisim. 

But  what  is  this  power  of  fapcinalio'?  Is  there  any 
physical  agency  in  it?  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  some  physical  agency  eiiiploj  ed  in 
this  matter,  although  we  may  fiOt  bt.  Ma  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  is.  If  there  be  no  such  ageiicy  einplfjy- 
ed  in  fascina'ion  by  serpeiits,  it  must  bei-fftrcted 
by  a  power,  similar  to  that  which  superstitiovi  as- 
cribes to  charms,  amulets,  speiis,  and  incanta- 
tions. A  power  wholly  immaginary,  unknown 
to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  which  philosophy  total- 
ly rejects  as  utterly  impObsible. 

On  this  subject  I  will  hazard  the  opinion  that 
the  charm  under  consideration,  is  etF^xied  by 
means  of  an  intoxicating  odour,  which  the  serpent 
har  the  power  of  emitting. 

That  the  rattlefenakes  h^ive  the  power  of  giving 
out  a  very  offensive  vapeur,  I  kuow  by  experience, 
having  eften  smelt  them  in  warm  sunny  days,  es- 
pecially after  a  shower  ot  rain,  when  plowing  in 
the  field.  This  often  happened  when  I  did  not 
see  any  of  them;  but  it  alwavseiscited  a  painful 
apprehension  that  I  should  speedily  meet  with 
some  of  them.  The  odour  of  a  serpent,  is  an 
odour  sui  generis.  A  person  orce  accustoued  to  it 
«an  never  mistake  it  for  any  thii>g  else. 

I  have  heard  it  sai-l,  although  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  truih  of  it,  that  a  snake,  when  in  the  act  of 
charming,  appears,  by  the  alternate  expansion 
and  depression  of  its  sides,  to  be  engaged  in  the  act 
of  blowing  with  ail  ils  might. 
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I  think  it  every  way  probable,  that  in  every  ifi» 

stance  f  fpfcination,  the  pos.iion  o(  the  f^nake  is 
to  t!ie  windward  of 'he  viciim  ^fits  charm.. 

But  why  should  tbis  intoxicating  odour  draw 
itP  vic'itn  to  tht  soHfce  from  wherce  it  ir?ue£? 
H.re  I  must  plead  ignorance  t»  be  sure;  bui  does 
auy  thif^g  more  happen  to  the  biid  or  betst  in  this 
Uf.£e  than  happer-s  !•  mankind  in  conseqii'^nce 
of  the.  die  of  those  iriioxicating  gasses,  or  fluids 
furni^hrd  by  the  art  of  tthentistry. 

A  pf  rion  atfectf  d  by  the  exhilerating  ga?,  clings 
to  the  jar  and  sucks  the  pipe,  ifttr  he  lias  inhaled 
its  whole  conterjts,  and  is  rot  the  madiess  ccca- 
sionf-d  by  inhalii-g  this  gas,  tqual  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  bird  or  sci^uiriil,  when  under  the 
ijflner.ce  cf  the  cherrn  of  the  serpent.  The  vie- 
tnns  of  this  serpcrjiine  fascinali  n  screanj  and 
ran,  cr  flutter  about  awhile,  anci  thin  resign  them- 
aelvcg  to  their  fate.  In  like  nuu-ner  the  persou 
who  inhales  the  gas  is  instantly  deprived  of  reason, 
becomes  frantic,  and  acts  the  m^ac^mf-n;  but  thould 
he  contiuueto  iiihale  this  ga?*  only  for  a  short 
tin;e,  dtath  would  be  tfie  cor.sf quence.  Tlie 
same  chseivntion  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  Alcohrl,  ihe basis  of  ardent  spirit?,  a  habit  of 
Uring  which  occasions  a  repetition  of  the  intcxi- 
cahPg  draught,  un»i],in  fpiie  of  every  considera- 
tion of  honor,  du'y,  and  interest,  the  iDtlulgeiice 
en«U  in  a  slow  hut  inoitable  cuicide. 

My  reader,  I  hope  uill  not  complain  of  the 
length  of  this  article.  He  peihaps  has  ntvrr  seen 
Oi!<^  (jf  the  poisonoufi  reptiles  whlcl)  so  much  an- 
p«yrd  his  fortfaiheri;  but  in  gratitude  liC  ought  to 
reflect  on  the  app  llir.g  dai'gtr*  attendant  on  the 
set'leme'U  ( f  hj»  native  c'luntjy.  Tl.e  first  settler 
at  iiijrht  knew  not  vrh^rc  i«  B«rl  kis  f**t  nitiifsif 
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daiger  of  being  assailed  by  the  fenga  of  a  serpf-nt. 
Even  Itis  cabin  was  not  secure  from  the  iovasion  of 
the  snakes,  f  n  the  day  linic^,if  in  the  woods  he  knew 
not  in  what  bunch  oi"  weeds,  or  grass,  he  might 
provoke  a  rattlesnake  by  (he  tread  of  his  foot,  or 
from  behind  «'yhat  tr^:e,  or  log  he  might  be  met  b^ 
the  bullet,  or  tojiabawk  of  an  Indian. 


Wihl  FruiU. 
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Aftep.  having  described  (he  v.'s.ttern  wilder-' 
cess,  an  account  of  its  uatiye  fruits  cannot  be  im- 
proper. To  the  botanist,  and  aj^riculturalist  this 
feistory  cannot  fail  of  beinjj  acceptable.  To  the 
foroier  it  will  serve  to  shew  the  great  improve- 
Bient  which  culiivation  ha^  nnade  upon  the  indi- 
genou'' friiits  of  the  forest.  To  the  latter  it  will 
point  out  what  plants  may  yet  be  cultivated  with 
Siiccts.^,  alihouj|5!i  hitherto  neglected.  For  in- 
stance, should  he  inquire  'whether  this  country, 
is  calculated  by  nature  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  he  has  only  to  ask  whether  the  coun- 
try in  its*  origiaal  slate  produced  the  fruit  of 
the  vine.  Thsse  early  geitlers  who  profited  by 
the  indicalioB  with  regard  to  tlie  cultivation  of 
the  ^ppie  tr^o,  fucaisbed  by  the  groTTth   ©f  tfe$ 
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crab  apple  in  the  country,  derived  great  adva?!^ 
tpge  from  llicir  currecl  philcscpby,  in  \Ue  high 
price  of  iheir  frui^  while  these  viho  nfgltctrd 
this  indication,  and  delajfd  planting  thtiir  UecF^ 
until  they  witnessed  the  growih  of  fruit  on  the 
trees  of  their  neighbor?,  were  left  st:veral  ytars  in 
the  rear  jn  this  respect. 

In  giving  the  history  of  our  native  fruits  I  shall 
follow  the  oder  in  which  thfy  ri'ericd  from 
spring  until  winter,  our  manner  cf  gathtrirg  then), 
with  s  me  rtruarks  on  the  present  state  of  those 
cf  them  which  stijl   renjain  in  the  country. 

The  first  fri»it  w  hich  ripened  in  the  country  wa? 
the  wild  strawberry.  It  grew  on  potr  l&r  d,  on 
which  there  was  no  tiniber.  lljcre  were  nr.ry 
such  places  of  small  extent,  on  the  pr  ints  of  hiil5 
along  the  creeks.  They  were  dencminated  'bald 
knobs.'  The  fruit  was  small,  ar.d  much  sourer 
than  the  culiivated  strawberry.  It  was  not  a- 
bundant  in  any  piece. 

The  service  trees  were  the  first  in  blcoiTi  in  the 
spring.  Their  beautiful  little  flowers  made  a  fine 
appearance  through  the  woodg,  i^^,  lie  me  nth  of 
April.  Tlie  berries  were  ripe  in  June:  Tbey 
are  sweet,  with  a  very  slighr  mixture  cf  acidity, 
and  a  very  fgreeable  flavour.  The  service  trees 
grew  abundantly  along  the  small  water  course^j 
ar.d  more  thinly  over  the  hills  at  a  dislance  from 
them.  Afew  of  these  trees  elill  remain,  but  their 
fruit  is  mostly  devoured  h^the  great  number  of 
small  birds  which  have  accompanied  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  Oar  time  for  gathering  the 
Fervice  beriiesas  well  as  other  frui's  <Tas  Sunday, 
&.  in  large  companies,  under  the  protection  of  some 
oif  t'ur  waniors  inarms.  In  doing  lhi«  a  great 
namber  ef  tke  trees  were  cQt.down,  80  that  OMt.4 


crop  oftliem  was  les^entid  everv  year.  This  fruit 
may  be  considered  as  lost  lo  (i.e  country,  lor  al- 
thoua;ii  ihe  trees  might  by  cuhivated  in  garden.^, 
the  berries  would  all  be  devoured  by  the  siiiali 
Mi'ds,  before  the.y  would  be  fully  ripe. 

Blackberries  grew  in  abundance  in  those  place* 
where  shortly  bc-foie  ih^i  aetiiement  of  the  couLiiy, 
the-  timber  had  been  blo.vn  dovva  by  harricaaec. 
Those  places  we  called  the  "  fallen  timber." 

Wht  n  lipe,  which  was  in  tlie  umd  of  harve^f^ 
the  children,  and  young  people  resorted  to  the 
'"fallen  timber''  in  large  companies,  under  a  guard, 
for  the  purpose  of  ga'hering  the  berries,  of  whicli 
tarts  were  often  made  for  the  harvest  table.  The 
^  the  fallen  tirr.ber,-'  oTvitig  to  a  new  growth  of 
trees  no  loTger  produces  those  berrie.^,  but  e- 
nough  of  tliem  are  to  be  had  along  the  feuces  on 
iMvJKt  of  our  farms. 

Wild  raspberries  of  an  agreeable  flavour  i^ere 
fjund  in  many  places,  but  not  pleniifuily  any- 
where. 

G«K)seberries  of  a  fimall  size,  and  very  full  of 
thorns,  but  of  an  ngreeable  taste,  gr^w  in  $o«fie 
places  in  the  vvoode.  The  amount  of  them  was 
but  small.  Whatever  may  be  the  reas*  n,  tins  fruit 
does  not  gucceed  vveP,  when  transplanted  into 
gardens,  where  they  flower  abundantly,  but  shed 
the  berrias  before  they  become  ripe. 

Whortleberries  were  never  abundant  in  thia 
section  ef  the  country,  but  they  were  so  in  many 
places  in  the  mountains. 

Wild  plums  were  abundant  m  rich  land 
They  were  of  various  colour?,  and  sizes,  and  ma- 
ny of  them  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  wild 
plums  of  late  years,  have,  like  our  damson  plums, 
jpftllea  off  prematurely.    The  beetle  bug,  or  eaxcu- 


TiO,  an  ingcettsnkn&wn  to  ihe  cnnrlry,  at  i{g  firsi 
pctletnent;  but  ncvv  niiiiiprous  every  where,  pcr- 
fornies   the  •^vten  fruit,  hr  the  deposition  of   its 
e^g.     'f  his  occ?siors  a  iiow  of   t}»e  juic^  of  the- 
ituit,  so  thai  it  brcoine^  guf».tny,  and    fah's  cif. 

An  indifferent  kind  oflVmt,  called  buckbfnies 
t}Hfi\  to  grow  on  small  s*-'rubs,  on  poor  ridges,  'i  his 
fruit  has  n»aily  vanii^hcd  from  llie  atitled  parts  cf 
the  couiitrj.. 

Our  h\\  fruits  wfrro  wiriler,  and  fall  grapes^ 
^ic  f^rtfier  grew  in  the  bottom  lands.  The y  were 
gdur,  of  little  value,  and  seldom  used..  The  ffcll 
grapes  grt-^y  on  the  high  grounds^  porticularly 
in  tl\e  fallen  tioibfir  land.  Of  these  grape*  we 
had  s?everai  vitistic?,  nrd  Eonrje  cf  thctii  large 
aiaV]  of  an  excellent  flavour  We  gtill  have  the 
wild  grapes;  but  not  in  such  abundar  ce  as  for- 
merly. In  process  of  lirn^  they  will  disappear. 
innu  the  country. 

Black  ha^'s  grew  on  largs  bushes  along  the 
snoii-t  bottoms  of  Finall  water  courses.  They 
grew  in  lorge  clusterp,  and  rlptn  with  the  fitst 
frosts  in  the  fall.  Children  were  rery  fond  4>f 
them. 

Red  haws  grew  on  the  white  thorn  bushes. — 
They  were  (fvariouH  kinds.  The  sugar  haws  which 
are  small,  giow  in  large  clusier?,  and  when  rip(^ 
are  free  from  worm,  and  semi  transparent  were 
»06t  esteemed. 

I  have  a  row  of  abotit  forty  trees  of  the  white 
tborn  in  my  garde:.,  nhich  were  raised  from  the 
haws.  Th(j  berries  when  ripe  are  large,  and  ff  ake- 
a  tine  appearance,  and  being  almost  free  fnna 
worms,  the  children  are  very  tbnd  of  eating  them. 

Wild  cheiries  were  fibundant  in  many  places. 
To  most  people  they  are  very  agretable  frait.— 
Tkey  are  Re w  beec.^iiDg  scarce. 
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Pawpawe  were  plenty  slong  tlic  great  water 
courses,  and  oii  the  rich  Ij-ills.  Some  j>eople  are 
fond  of  eating  Ihem.  Scorcely  any  beast  will 
touch  them,  even  the  omnivarous  hog  never  eaig 
lliern.  It  is  said  that  raccoons  are  fond  of 
ihem.  TItey  arR  still  plenty  in  many  places. 
.  The  crab  apple  wds  very  abti'.dant  along  (he 
sraaller  v^ater  courseg.  The  foliage  of  the  free 
which  bears  this  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  domestic 
apple  tree,  but  nat  so  large.  The  tree  itself  is 
Fmalirr,  of  a  slower  growth  than  the  orchard  tree, 
and  the  wood  of  a  mac'd  firnrier  textarc.  If  bios- 
sonis  a  little  later  than  our  orchards,  and  when  ia 
bloom  makes  a  noble  appearance,  and  fills  t'ae 
surrounding  air  with  a  delicious  fragrance.  The 
crab  apDears  to  be  a  tree  of  great  longevity. 

Sour  as  as  the  crab  applf  s  were,  the,  children 
were  fond  of  eating  them,  especially  when  in  the 
winter  season,  they  could  find  \hem  under  the 
leaves,  where  defended  from  the  frost,  they  acqui- 
red a  fine  grdden  colour,  a  fragrant  smeli,  and  lost 
much  of  their  sourness. 

One  or  more  of  the^e  indigenous  apple  trees 
ought  to  be  planted  in  every  orchard,  in  honour  of 
their  native  tenancy  of  our  forests,  as  well  as  for 
ihe  convenience  cfourladies.  who  are  very  founfl 
of  them  f«r  preserves,  but  are  sometimes  unable 
to  procure  them. 

Of  hickory  nuts  we  had  t  great  variety;  some 
of  t!ie  larger  shell  Wark  nuts,  with  the  exceptiou 
of  the  thickness  of  their  shells,  were  little  inft- 
rior  t«  the  English  walnut.  Of  white  walnuts, 
xve  generally  had  a  great  abundance.  Of  black 
walnuts,  many  varieties  as  to  size,  ani  amount  of 
kernal.  Hazel,  and  chesnnts  were  plenty  xr» 
-many  places. 
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Thus  a  Ciiit-ificfnt  prcvidercc  led  fwrnislifd 
?his  Hgion  ci  i he  earth,  ui'*h  llie  greaier  jum- 
ber  of  fruite  wbifh  are  to  be  Tound  in  the  eld 
Tvprld;  but  owing:  tolbe  want  cf  cultivaliorj,  tl,ey 
were  inlVii  r  in  size,  and  flavour  to  tbe  sane  kii  ds 
of  fruit  in  Europe.  Il  b-as  been  rr,y  fate,  as  well 
OS  that  of  ma!'}  others  in  this  country,  to  use,  in 
infaricy,  and  youth,  tbe  raiive  fruits  of  t}»e  r»il- 
derruKs,  and  in  more  advanced  i.ge  to  er^joy  tlie 
Fanjfc  kinds  of  Iruits,  in  their  most  im})rcved  L^ate. 
The  ealutary  i  fit  ct  of  the  culiivaiion  of  those 
fruits,  are  therrfare,  present  to  our  senses,  and 
\xi  cannot  fail   to  appreciate  therii 

Il  nrjay  not  be  amiss  to  notice  in  iJiis  placfe,  ibef 
cbaitges  ivhich  Itave  taken  piece  in  tlie  growilt,  and 
bearing  of  soilo  of  our  iruit  irees^  since  the  setiie- 
jii  e  n  f  of  I  h  e  CO  u  n  t  ry . 

My  fatlier  f>lant(  d  peacb  trees  at  an  early  period; 
For  some  time  a  crop  of  peaches  once  in  three, 
or  four  years  vias  as  much  we  expected. — 
After  some  time  these  trees  sonie  became  so  far 
liaturalized  to  the  climate,  as  to  bear  almost  every 
year.  I'he  same  observation  applies,  altbough  in 
a  less  degree,  to  the  apple  trees  which  were 
first  planted  in  the  country.  Their  fruit  was  fre- 
quently wholly  killed  by  the  frost;  1  bis  hes^  not 
happei:ed  for  many  years  past.  The  pear,  and 
he  an  cherry  trees,  altbough  they  blossomed  abun- 
dantly, bore  but  little  truit  for  many  years;  but  in 
process  of  time  they  afforded  abundant  crops. 
Such  was  tbe  c  ffect  ot  their  becoming  naturalized 
10  our  climate. 

The  peach,  and  pear  trees  did  very  well  until 
tbe  year  1806,  wh<  n  a  long  succession  of  rainy 
seasons  cotomenced,  during  which  the  trees  o- 
yexgretv  ihem&tlves,  and  the  falls  being  warm  a!7?t 


r&iny,  they  continued  their  growth  until  the  onset 
of  winter.  Tlieir  branches  were  then  full  of  sap, 
and  as  water  occupies  a  greater  s{)ace  when 
frozen,  than  when  fluid,  the  freezing  of  the  water 
they  contained  burstedthe  texture  of  heir  wood, 
and  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  transmission  of 
sap,  the  next  season.  This  fact  leads  to  the  con» 
elusion,  ib'dt  those  soft-wooded  fruit  trees  ought 
to  be  planted  in  the  highest  situation?,  and  poorest 
land,  where  they  will  have  the  slowest  possible 
growth.  The  few  dry  seasons,  we  have  lied  lat- 
terly, have,  in  some  measure  restored  the  peach 
trees.  If  such  seasons  should  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  peaches,  and  pears  will  again 
become  plenty. 

If  annual  plantv^,  as  well  as  trees,  possess  the  fa- 
culty of  becoming  naturalized  to  soils,  and  climates 
remote  from  those  in  which  they  are  indigenous, 
what  great  advantages  may  we  not  reasonably 
anticipate  for  the  furure  prosperity  of  our  country, 
from  this  important  law  of  the  vegf  table  world* 
If  by  a  slow  progress  from  South  to  Nonh,  the  pe* 
riod  of  the  growth,  of  a  plant  may  be  shortened  to 
three  fourths,  or  even  less  t!»an  that  of  the  time  of 
its  grov^th  in  the  south,  the  sugar  cane,  already 
transplanted  from  the  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, to  the  siiores  of  the  Mississippi,  may  glowly 
travel  up  that  river,  and  its  branches  to  latitudes 
far  north  of  any  region  which  has  heretofore  wit- 
ne.P^sed  its  growth.  The  cotton  plar^t,  and  cof- 
fee tree,  in  all  probability  will  take  the  same 
oour?e. 

The  conclusions  of  philosophy,  with  regard  to 
the  future,  are  prophetic,  when  correctiy  drawn 
from  the  unerring  test  of  experience.  In  the  pros* 
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pGct  hire  presented  of  the  practicabillfy  of  natiir' 
aliziog  the  plaiits  of  the  souih,  to  ihc  temperate 
latitudes  far  north  of  their  natire  region,  it  in  otly 
.Shying  that  what  has  happened  to  one  plant,  may 
Uhiier  similar  treatment  huppen  to  another.  For 
example.  flow  widely  oiOcrent  is  the  large 
squaw  corn,  in  its  size,  and  the  period  of  its  groniti 
from  tnts  Mandan  corn.  The  latter  ripens  under 
the  fortieth  degree  of  ncrih  latitud*;  and  ytt  the 
squaw  and  Mandan  cor^  are  not  even  dili'erent 
Bpecict^;  but  only  vanetits  of  the  same  plant.  The 
Bquaw  corn  might  travei  slowly  to  the  north,  and 
ulumately  dwindle  down  into  Mandan  corn:  wljile 
i\>.-  Mandan  corn  by  being  transplanted  to  the 
south  increaties  in  size  and  lengthens  the  period 
01  Jib  growth. 

ine  cherry  tree,  a  native  of  Ccrasia,  was  once 
o^^hivated  a»  a  tender  exotic  plant  in  Italy.  It 
now  grows  in  the  open  air  h»  far  north  as  St. 
Petersburgh  in  Russia.  Th«  palma  christi,  the 
plant  which  furnishes  the  beans  of  which  the 
cshtor  oil  is  made,  is  a  native  ot  the  tropical  re- 
^iMi.i-s,  ytA  It  now  flourishes,  and  bears  fruit  abun- 
dantly in  our  l&titudes!  I  once  saw  a  plant  of 
1  k\-iO  vr.  <.  gbjdtn  in  this  town,  the  seed  of 
^vhich  Lad  eorne  from  the  West  Indies  amongst 
coii^c.  'itjt  plant  was  large,  and  vigorous;  but 
owing  to  its  too  greai  a  removal,  at  once,  Ironi 
its  native   soil   and  climate   it  bore  no  beans. 

i  }-'  se  obscrvaiions  have  been  made  t«  shew 
that  the  independence  of  our  country  may  be  vast- 
ly iiu^meiiitu,  b}  a  proper  aneniicn  lo  the  law^s 
01  natuie  with  regard  to  the  rrgetable  world, 
so  that  we  njay  hereafter  cultivate  within  our 
own  counny,  the  precious  frniis  even  ol  the  trp- 
picki  regions* 


Hermit. 


GHAPTER  Vir. 


A  MAN  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Hardie,  who  frem 
h\»  m«de  of  living  was  properly  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation o£  hermit,  lived  in  the  neigborhood 
{}(  my  father's  place.  His  appearance,  dre«s,  and 
deportment,  are  among  tke  earliest  impreisions  of 
my  memory. 

He  was  an  Englishmas,  by  birth  and  education, 
and  an  ordained  Cler^fyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng« 
land.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  profound  Itar- 
ning.  Some  of  his  books  in  Greek  and  German 
fell  into  ray  hands  after  his  death.  His  marginal 
remark*  in  the  Greek  books  shewed  clearly  that 
he  had  read  them  with  great  attention. 

His  appearance  was  in  the  highest  degree  vene- 
rable, lie  was  pritty  far  advanced  in  age:  his 
h^ad  was  bald,  his  heir  grey,  and  his  chin  decor- 
ated with  a  large  well-shapen  beard.  His  dress 
was  a  long  robe  wliich  reached  to  his  feet,  held  to- 
gether with  a  girdle  about  his  loins.  This  he  cal- 
led his  phylactery.  His  clothes  were  all  fastened 
together  with  hooks  and  eyes.  Buttons,  and  buc- 
kles were  abominations  in  his  view. 

In  the  time  of  the  Indian  war,  he  went  about 
wherever  he  choose,  without  arms,  believing,  as 
he  said,  that  no  Indian  would  hurt  him,  accord- 
ingly soit  turned  out;  although  he  frequently  ejc' 
posed  himself  to  danger. 
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Hid  conversation  must  bavo  been  of  the  most 
inlereslir.g  kind.  He  seemed  to  be  master  of  eve- 
ry science  and  pOiHessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdotes.  He  frequently  entertained  pretty  large 
conjp'at  ies,  with  relations  of  events  in  England 
and  other  parts.  In  all  bis  anecdotes  and  histcri- 
eal  relations,  be  was  the  only  speaker;  for  be  knevT 
every  thing  and  his  hearers  nothing. 

But,  however  entertaining  this  hermit'i?  conver- 
Fation  and  anecdotes,  they  were  conducted  in  a  ve- 
ry singular  way.  When  speaking  he  seldom  kept 
bis  seat,  but  paced  the  floor  from  one  gide  cf  the 
bouse  to  the  other,  sometimes  with  a  slcv\r  ir;ca3ured 
Ftf^p,  fonnetiiuts  in  a  quick  ai.d  irregular  gait, 
During  all  this  time  he  was  constantly  twitching 
bis  beard,  ard  sputtering  out  tobacco  Fpittie,  in 
such  a  way  ibat  its  drops  were  almost  as  snj&ll  as 
those  of  mist  Sometimes  he  v\ould  walk  up  to 
one  of  bis  bearers  zo  as  to  bring  his  face  almost  in 
cor. tact  with  that  of  the  person  to  whom  be  was 
S{*eaking,  he  would  then  speak  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  almost  epproiichiog  to  a  whisper,  during 
this  time  his  hearer  was  ?pt  to  be  a  liUle  anno^'ed 
by  the  particle's  of  tobacco  spittle  falling  on  his 
face  and  clotbii^g.  Afar  falking  a  '.vliile  in  ibic 
way,  he  '.'vould  vvbirl  about,  and  talk  again  in  a 
ioiid  tone  cf  voice. 

Sojnetimes  the  hermit  would  preach  to  the  peo- 
ji\*i  »n  the  f 'H.  When  be  did  this  be  wore  a 
black  rob*^  n.ade  like  tlie  rest  (f  bis  robes,  in  the 
fashion  of  a  mCw-ning  gow^n.  Sometimes  be  put 
on  band"*  of  the  conmon  size  and  shape.  Ai  other 
times  he  h§(]  over  bis  robe  a  very  fine  piece  of 
iintn,  about  four  feet  loi  g  and  about  eighteen  in- 
ches broad  In  the  n;id''ile  of  ibi.^  tbf.re  v\  as  a  bcle 
through  which  he  put  kis  head,  so  thai  the-  piece 
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of  lineh  hung  down  at  equal  lengths  hefore  and 
babind.  This  decoration  gave  him  a  truly  vener- 
able appearance.  I  think  from  the  great  extent 
of  his  learning,  he  must  have  been  a  first  rate 
preacher.  In  addition  lo  this,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  his  voice  and  elocution  were  of  the 
first  order.  In  his  public  services,  particularly  in 
the  marriage  ceremony,  which  it  fell  to  bis  lot  to 
perform  very  often  for  our  early  settlerSjhc  follovTcd 
th«  ritual  cf  the  Church  of  England. 

This  Hermit  possessed  one  art,  the  like  cf 
which  I  never  witnetsed  or  heard  of  since.  He  was 
if)  the  habit  of  giving  a  piece  of  whit«  paper  four  or 
five  inches  square  a  single  fold,  and  with  a  very 
small  pair  of  scissors  which  he  alwayi  ctrried  a- 
bout  him,  he  would  soon  produce  the  picture  of 
a  buck,  an  elk,  flower- pot,  turkey,  or  any  thing 
else  he  ckoose.  These  pictures  sometimos  had 
a  single  sometimes  a  double  estoon  border  which 
had  the  appearance  of  fioe  needle  work.  While 
doing  this  he  was  commonly  eagaged  in  coBversa- 
tion,  and  appeared  to  uikq  very  little  notice  of 
whai  he  was  doing. 

I  r«member  I  onc«  a«ked  him  to  shew  me  how  to 
make  such  pictures.  He  answered  with  apparent 
chagrin.  "No,  I  cannot.  It  is  attar  in  the  head, 
and  you  dont  possess  it,  therefore  say  do  more 
about  it." 

Mr.  Hardie  although  he  profassed  himself  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  was  nev- 
ertheless attached  to  the  DjokarJ  society.  1 
think  on  the  river  Lehigh,  but  whethar  be  came 
into  the  country  with  the  Dunkards  who  made 
the  establishments  which  gavo  iias^e  to  Dinkard 
creek  and  Dunkard  bottom  on  cheat  rivcr.-^" 
HS 
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I  h&r«  not  been  informed.  I  hive  indeed,  never 
been  able  to  obuin  the  bi«tory  of  the  settlement 
and  depjirture  of  those  people  from  the  country. 

Mr.  Hardie  bronfi:ht  with  him  into  the  coun* 
try  an  orphan  lad,  whom  he  raised  in  his  hfrrai- 
lage,  end  taught  him  his  religious  princioles  witb 
such  cff^'Xl,  that  when  grown  up  he  sufVered  his 
beard  to  giow  long.  He  adopted  his  itaster's  de- 
portment and  mode  of  conversation.  He  was  not 
iowever,  the  disciple  of  his  master  in  every  point. 
After  bis  beard  had  grown  to  a  tolerable  length  be 
engaged  in  a  scout  against  a  couple  of  Indians  who 
had  taken  two  women  and  a  child  prisoners  from 
the  neighborhood.  The  prisoners  were  recover- 
ed in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  their  cap- 
tivity. On  this  occasion,  the  young  Dunkard  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  bravery.  He  fired  the  first 
gun,  and  was  first  at  the  Indian  camp,  to  save  the 
prieoners  from  the  tomahawk.  When  the  parl5 
rf turned  to  the  fort,  they  unanimously  pro- 
tested that  so  brave  a  man  should  not  wear  such 
an  ugly  beard,  and  accordingly  shaved  it  off;  bul 
be  let  it  grow  again.  All  this  however,  did  not 
suit  the  pacific  principles  oi  bis  master. 

This  disciple  of  the  hermit  departed  from  his 
master  in  another  point.     He  was  iwicft  mamed. 

Thi?,  J  believe  disi)ifia8cd  the  old  hermit;  for 
soon  after  the  first  maivi^ge  of  his  pupil,  he  went 
down  among  his  brethern  in  the  lower  part  of 
Pennsylvania  where  be  died, 

AUhoisgh  tliese  ilermits  seemed  wholly  devoted 
to  the  means  of  securing  their  future  interest;  they 
nevertbdless  did  not  entirely  neglect  the  present 
world;  but  took  care  to  secure  themselves  two  ve- 
ry valaiible  tracts  of  land.  The  one  on  Gross 
Oreek  where  their  first  herimitage   was   erected^ 
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The  otlier  the  place  no»v  o\yned  by  Dr.  JoHa 
Cutfibfirtson  on  whicli  the  second  hermitage  wad 
established. 

When  a  boy,  I  was  often  at  the  latter  hermitage 
for  the  purpose  of  r«  c  iving  instructions  in  aritli- 
inetic  trom  the  old  Hermir;  although  the  old  matt 
was  a  good  hand  at  washing  and  cooking;  vet 
the  apparent  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the 
Gftbin  demonstated  in  most  impressive  manner 
'*That  it  u  not   good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

There  was  something  strange  in  the  character  ai\d 
latter  end  of  the  younger  hermit.  Duringthe  grea- 
ter part  of  his  time,  especially  in  his  latter  years, 
he  was  enlh.usiasticaily  religious.  Before  eating 
he  commonly  read  a  few  verses  in  his  bible,  in- 
stead of  saying  grace.  When  alone,  he  was  often 
engaged  in  soliloquies,  sometimes  he  ailempted  te 
preachy  although  he  was  a  great  stutterer.  Sev- 
eral times  he  became  quite  derail ged.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  ought  to 
be  scourged,  and  actually  prepared  hickories, 
stripped  himself,  and  made  a  mulatto  man  whip 
him  u«til  he  said  he  had  enough.  Throughout 
life  with  the  exception  of  hit  last  year,  he  was 
remarkably  lazy  and  careless  about  bis  worldly 
affairs,  owing  to  his  great  devotion  to  reading  and 
religious  exercises.  He  was  the  last  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  at  planting,  sowing,  reaping,  and  every 
thing  else  about  his  farm,  so  that,  although  he 
had  an  excellent  tract  of  land,  he  could  hardly 
make  out  to  live. 

About  a  year  before  his  death  he  fell  into  a  coa- 
sumptive  Qomplaiot.  During  this  year  his  foriner 
religious  impressions  seemed  intirely  to  have  for- 
saken big  mind.  He  becawie  completely  the  maa 
of  the  world.     Whenever  any  conversation  on  v^- 
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ligioua  subjects  was  offered  him  by  liis  bis  neigh- 
bours, who  saw  thai  his  end  vras  fast  approach- 
iDg,  he  always  replied  with  some  observation  a- 
bout  building  a  barn,  a  fence,  or  something  else 
of  a  worldly  nature.  During  this  year  he  did 
more  worldly  business,  than  he  ever  had  done  in 
any  ten  years  of  Iji3  life  before. 

I  knew  an  instance  of  a  similar  change  in  the 
dcportnocnt  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  atlended 
in  A  severe  attack  of  the  dropey.  Refore  his  ill- 
Bess  he  was  an  easy,  good  natured,  careless  tmn 
and  a  good  neighbour;  but  after  his  recovery  he 
was  cxcefsively  avaricious,  profane  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  a  tyrant  to  his  fan^ily,  and  neighbours. 
Both  these  men  appeared  to  have  undergone  an 
entire  change  in  the  stale  of  the  mind,  and  cx- 
lernal  daportment. 

The  questioQ  whether  the  moral  system  of  our 
mature  is  not  as  apt  to  suffer  a  deterioration,  as  to 
receive  an  improvement  in  consequence  of  severe 
and  long  continued  fits  of  sickness,  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  in  moral  philosopiiyj  and  dc- 
s.ervt§  the  attexttioR  of  men  of  seience. 


F.mT  SEcojs^a. 


Settlement  of  the 
Country. 


CHAPTER  VilJ. 


The  Settlenients  on  this  s\Se  of  the  noountams 
commenced  along  ibe  Monongahela,  and  betxtcen 
that  river  and  the  Latircl  Uidge,  in  the  year  m2. 
In  the  succeeding  year  they  reached  the  Ohio  ri- 
ver. The  greater  number  of  the  first  settlers  came 
from  the  upper  p.irts  of  the  then  colonies  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  Virginia.  Braddock's  trail,  as  it  vvos 
called,  was  the  rout  bj  which  the  greater  number 
of  them  crossed  the  mountains.  A  less  number  of 
theno  came  by  the  way  of  Bedford  andFortLigouier, 
the  military  road  frofn  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburgh. 
They  effected  their  removals  on  horses  furnislied 
with  pack-saddles.  This  was  the  more  easily 
done,  as  but  few  of  these  early  adventurers  into 
the  wilderness  were  encumbered  with  much 
baggage. 

Land  was  the  object  ivhich  invited  the  greater 
number  of  these  people  to  cross  the  mountain,  tor 
as  the  saying  thefi  was,  "  Jt  was  to  be  had  here 
for  taking  up;"  that  is,  building  a  cabin  and  raising 
V  crop  of  grain,  however  saiali,  of  any  kind,  enti- 
tled the  occupant  to  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
nnd  a  preemption  right  to  one  thousand  acres  more 
adjoining,  to  be  secured  by  a  land  otfice  warrant. 
This  right  was  to  take  effect  if  there  happened  to 
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bo  fo  much  vBcant  land  or  any   part  thereof,  ad- 

joinir.g  the  ti act  secuifcc!  by  the  sftflenient  right, 
A?  an  t?ai!)' period,  the*,  goveiiiinerjiol  Virginia 
appoipteci  ibrfe  c<  n  aiissiouers  to  give  ccri'fxales 
oi'  FPttlement  rigbt?.  These  ccrtjftcat^fi  (ugeiher 
\Tiib  the  surveyor's  plot  were  s«Dt  to  the  land  olKce 
of  the  state,  where  they  laid  six  mouths,  to  a- 
Tvait  any  cavep.t  which  might  be  offered.  Ifncne 
was  «  ffertd  the  paunt  then  issued. 

There  was  at  an  tarly  peiiod  of  cur  settlements 
an  ifift  rior  kind  of  land  title  deiioounaled  a  *'  torna* 
bank  right,"  ^vliicli  v. as  made  by  deadening  a 
fen  trcea  nt  &r  the  bead  of  a  spring,  aftd  ojarking 
the  burk  of  &onfie  one,  or  mere  of  iheiD  wit)j  Ihe 
initials  of  the  name  of  the  person  who  mads  the 
iof)pro>errifnt.  I  icmember  bavir  g  seen  a  num- 
htT  of  those  '^icmbhaivk  rights,""  i^hen  a  boy. 
F<  r  along  time  many  cf  rhein  bore  the  nemes  of 
these  v\hc»  made  ihea}.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
tlticacy  cf»he  tomahawk  improvement, or  whether 
it  conferred  any  right  whatever,  unless  followed 
by  an  actual  settiemeot.  Tliej>e  rights  however 
were  often  bought  and  sold.  Thobc  who  v%ish- 
ed  to  make  settlements  on  their  favorite  tracts  of 
land,  bought  up  the  tomahawk  improvemet»ts,  ra- 
ther than  enter  into  quairels  with  those  who  had 
iTiacle  lh*^m.  Other  improvers  of  the  land  with 
a  view  to  actual  settlement,  and  who  happened  to 
be  stout  veteran  fellows,  took  a  very  differen. course 
from  that  of  purchasing  the  ''  tomahawk  rig'hs  '* 
TV  hen  annoyed  by  the  claimanl^  under  those 
right?,  they  deliberately  cut  a  few  good  hiccoriep, 
and  gave  iheni  what  was  tailed  in  these  di^ys  *'  a 
iaced  jacket,*'  that  i»  a  soui.d  whipping. 

Some  of  the  early  eeitlers  took  the  precaution 
to  come  over  thenicuntaihs  in  the  spring,  leaving 
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tbeir  families  behind  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  and 
then  return  and  bring  theni  out  in  the  fall. 
This  I  should  think  was  the  better  way.  Others, 
especially  those  irhose  families  were  smallibrou^ht 
them  with  them  in  the  spring.  My  father  took 
the  latter  course.  His  family  was  but  small  and 
he  brought  ihenn  all  with  him.  The  Indian  meal 
which  he  brought  over  the  mountain  was  expend- 
ed six  weeks  too  soon,  so  that  for  that  length  of 
time  we  had  to  live  without  bread.  The  lean  ven- 
ison and  the  breast  of  ihe  wild  turkies,  we  were 
taught  to  call  bread.  The  flesh  of  the  bear  was 
denominated  meat.  This  artifice  did  not  succec^d 
very  well,  after  living  in  this  way  for  some  time 
we  became  sickl}-,  the  stomach  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways empty,  and  tormented  with  a  sense  of  hun- 
ger. I  remember  how  narrowly  the  childrea 
watched  the  growth  of  the  potatoe  tops,  pump- 
kin and  squash  vines,  hoping  from  day  to  day,  to 
get  somethir  g  to  answer  in  the  place  of  bread. 
Haw  delicious  was  the  taste  of  the  young  potatoes 
when  we  got  them!  What  a  jubilee  when  we 
were  permitted  to  pull  the  young  corn  for  roasting 
ears.  Still  more  so  when  it  had  acqiiivd  sufR- 
cient  hardness  to  be  made  into  johnny  cakes  by 
the  aid  of  a  tin  grater.  We  then  became  healthy, 
vigorous  and  contented  with  our  situation,  poor 
as  it  was. 

My  father  with  a  small  number  of  his  neigh- 
bours made  their  settlements  in  the  spring  of  1773» 
Tho'  they  were  in  a  poor  and  destitute  situation;, 
Ihey  nevertheless  lived  in  peace;  but  their  tran- 
tjuility  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Those 
most  attrocious  murders  of  the  peaceable  inof- 
ibnsiAe  Indians  at    Captina  and    Yellow  crcejf> 
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brought  on  the  war  of  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  177  4.  Our  iilile  setllement  then  broke 
up.  The  ivonien  and  childron  were  removed  to 
Morris'  fort  in  Sandy  creek  glade  soma  distanoe 
to  tiic  east  of  Unionlown  The  Fort  consisted  ot* 
an  assemblage  on  small  hovels,  siiuated  on  the  mai  - 
gin  of  a  large  and  noxious  marph,  the  efHuvia  of 
\vijich  gave  the  most  of  the  women  and  childf  j\ 
the  fever  and  ague.  The  men  were  compelled 
by  necessity  to  return  home,  and  ri'k  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  of  the  Indians,  in  rais- 
ing corn  to  keep  their  families  from  starvation,  the 
succeeding  winter.  ^  Those  sufferings,  dangers,  and 
losses  were  the  tribute  we  had  to  pay  to  that  tliirst 
for  blood,  which  actuated  those  veteran  murder- 
ers who  brought  the  war  upon  us!  The  memory  of 
the  suff;^rers  in  this  war  as  well  as  that  of  their 
descendants  still  looks  back  upon  them  with  re* 
gret,  and  abhorrence,  and  the  page  of  history  will 
consign  their  names  to  posterity,  wiih  the  full 
weight  of  infamy  they  deserve. 

A  correci  and  detailed  viexv  of  the  origin  of 
socit^ties,  and  their  progress  from  one  condition 
or  point  of  wealth,  gcierce  and  civilization,  to 
anoiiKT  in  these  important  respects  a  much 
higher  grade,  is  always  highly  interesting  even 
v.'lien  received  throiigh  the  dusky  medium  of  his- 
tory, oftentimes  but  poorly  and  partially  written; 
but  when  thii  retrospect  of  things  past  and  gone  is 
drawn  from  th^  recollections  of  experience,  the 
impressions  which  it  makes  on  the  heart  are  of  the 
most  vivid,  ileep  ar!dla**ting  kind. 

Thf*  following  history  of  the  state  of  society, 
mar/Ders  and  customs  of  our  forefathers  is  to  be 
<l:  .*w  from  »he  latter  source,  and  it  is  given  to  the 
Tf^riilj  tii'ik  tke  r€e<^Ufeoti»»  ikat  jaan^y  of  fnj  cp^ 
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ceiMpories,  still  living,  have,  as  well  as  myself 
witnessed  all  the  scenes  and  events  herein  descrih- 
ed,  and  i\hose  memories  would  speedily  delect  and 
expose  any  errors  the  work  may  contain. 
The  municipal,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  society  whether  good,  oV  bad,  in  consequence 
of  their  long  continued  use,  give  a  corresponding 
cast  to  the  public  character  of  the  society,  whose 
conduct  they  direct,  and  the  more  so  because  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  observarice  of  therii  bc^coraes 
a  matter  of  conscience,- 

This  observalion  app'iie?jin  full  force,  to  t'let  ir.» 
lUiencc  of  gup  early  land  latvs,  which  allowed  four 
liundrcd  acres,  and  no  more,  to  a  settlement  right. 
Many  of  our  lirst  settlers  seemed  lo  retr^rd  this  a- 
mouiit  of  the  surface  of  the  eavlh,.  as  the  allotment 
of  divine  providence  for  one  family,  and  bellsvid 
tiiat  any  attempt  to  get  more  would  be  eirifuL  hlo^i 
of  (hem,  therefore  contented  themselves  vviUi  that 
amount;  although  tliey  migl^t  have  evaded  the  la'-v^ 
which  allowed  but  one  settlenier.t  riglit  to  anyone 
indivitlual,  by  talcing  out  tiie  title  papers  in  the 
names  of  others,  to  be  afterwards  transferred  to 
them,  aa  if  by  purchase.  Some  few  indeed  pur- 
sued this  practicn;  but  \i  vvas^held  in  deBtalion. 

My  father,  like  many  others,  believed,  that  ha- 
ving secured  his  legal  allotment,  the  rest  of  llie 
GO^»ntry  belonged  of  right,  to  those  who  choose 
to  settle  in  it.  There  was  a  piece  of  vacant  land 
adjoining  his  tract  amounting  to  about  two  hun- 
dred acres.  To  this  tract  of  land  he  had  the  pre- 
emption right,  and  accordingly  secured  it  by  war- 
ran'*;  but  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to 
retain  it  in  his  family,  he  therefore  gave  it  to  an 
apprentice  lad  whom  he  had  raised  in  his  hcure. 
This  Ind  sold  it  to  an  uncle  of  mine  for  a  cow  mr 
salfj.aiida  wool  hat. 
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Owing  to  the  fot^al  distribution  of  real  propetlj 
diicctcd  bv  ouilaiid 'av.  s,  tind  iijt  sterlini^  integrity 
of  our  fort  fal hers,  in  (heir  observance  cf  ihenj,  we 
have  no  districr^  of  "sold  Ir.nd''  is  it  is  c^^lled,  tliat 
is  lajge  ULc?ft  v^flard  in  ti.e  i:iir;t!ij  of  itidividuals, 
orcrn)pfi?:ies  who  neither  scil  ror  iinprcve  them, 
af  i.i  tilt  f asn  in  Lowe?'  Carutda,  and  liie  noith- 
Vestfiin  part  of  Fennsjlvauia.  These  iiiiseuled 
tracts  make  huge  bianks  in  the  popu-Iation  cf  the 
country  uher-g*  ihey  exi&t. 

The  diusicn  iines  between  those  ^^  boss  lands 
adjoined,  were  generally  n.ade  in  an  an.i cable 
jiuHiner,btfore  any  survey  of  theru  was  nfiade,  by 
the  parlies  concerned.  In  doing  tliis  they  were 
guided  mairily  by  the  tops  of  ridges  end  water 
courses,  but  particularly  the  former.  Hence  tlie 
^Tf  ater  nuiriberof  farois  in  the  western  paits  of 
tcnns^lvania  and  Vifgifjia  bear  a  su iking resem- 
blaiice  to  an  amphitheatre.  The  buildings  occu- 
py a  low  situ^dion  and  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
hills  sre  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  to  which  the 
iV.jnily  inanBion  belong?. 

O'jr  forf^fa'hers  were  fond  of  farms  of  this  dps- 
cription,  becaut-e.  as  they  said,  they  aie  attended 
with  this  convenience  *•  ihat  every  thing  comes 
to  the  hou?c  down  hill.''  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  the  land  having  been  laid. off  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  by  straight  parellel  lines,  with- 
out regard  lo  hill  or  dale,  the  farms  present  a  dif* 
ferent  asp«-:c(  from  those  en  the  east  side  of  the  ri- 
ver oppoisjite.  There  the  buildinga  as  frequently 
©crupy  the  tops  of  the  hills,  as  any  other  situation. 

Our  peojde  had  bf^come*  so  acciistomed  to  the 
mode  of  "  getiiT  g  land  for  faking  it  up,"  that  for  a 
long  time  it  was  g»;nerally  believed,  that  the  land 
on  the  weoL  side  of  the  Ohio  would  ultimately  hfs. 
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disposed  of  in  that  wayi  Hence  almost  the  whole 
tract  of  country  between  the  Ohio  and  M'jskingum 
was  parcelled'outin  tomahawk  improvements;  but. 
these  latter  improvers  did  notcontent  themselves 
with  a  single  four  hundred. acre  tract  a  piece.  Ma- 
ry of  them  owned  a  great  nuiTiber  of  tracts  of  the 
best  land,  and  thus,  in  imagination,  were  as 
*'Weallhyasa  South  sea  dream.''  Maiiy  of  tho 
land  jobbers  of  this  clas5  did  i.ot  content  them- 
selves wii!)  marking  the  trees,  at  the  usual  ijeigbr, 
VTith  the  iriitials  of  their  names;  but  climbed  up 
the  large  beech  trees,  and  cut  the  loiters  ia  their 
bark,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  froca  the  ground. 
To  enable  them  to  identify  those  trees,  at  a  future- 
period,  they  made  marks  on  other  trees  around 
thcKi  as  references. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  considered  tlie'.r  land  as 
of  little  valu«?,  from  an  apprehension  that  aUer  a 
few  years  cuhivat'ion  it  would  lose  it.^  fertility,  at 
least  for  along  time.  $  3  Ivave  often  heard  iht^ni 
say  that  such  a  lieid  would  bear  so  many  crops  and 
another  so  many,  more  or  le^s  than  that.  The 
ground  of  tliis  belief  concerning  the  sliort  lived 
fertility  of  the  land  ia  this  country,  was  the  pover- 
ty of  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  lowei- 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  after 
producing  a  few  crops,  became  unfit  fur  use  and 
was  thrown  out  into  commons. 

In  their  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  of  our  country,  our  forefathers  were  ut- 
terly mistaken.  Tho  native  weeds  were  scarce- 
ly destroyed,  before  the  white  clover,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grains  made  their  appearance.— 
These  soon  covered  the  grounJ,  so  as  to  ali'jrd 
pasture  for  the  cattle,  by'ihe  time  the  wood  range 
I  ^ 


was  eafen  cut,  as  well  as  protect  the  soil  from  he^ 
ing  vv8sl!','d  awny  by  drenching  rains,  so  often  in-» 
jurious  in  liiiiy  contries. 

Jud^ii^  from  Vir:>iJ's*  test  of  fruitful  arid  bar- 
ve.n  soils,  the  greater  part  of  this  country  must  pos- 
sess every  requisilc  for  fertiiify.  Ti^e  lest  is  this; 
{V\^  a  liole  cf  any  reasonable  dimensions  and  depth. 
If  the  earth  which  was  taken  out  when  thro'.vn 
ligli'ly  hack  into  i<,  does  not  fill  up  the  hole  tije  soil 
5i  fruitful;  but  if  it  more  than  fill  it  up  the  soil  is 
barren. 

Whoever  chose  =5  to  make  this  experiment  will 
find  th«  result  indicative  of  the  richness  of  cur 
soil.  Even  our  gi  aves  notwithstanding  the  size  of 
the  vault  are  seldom  finished  with  the  eartii  thrown 
out  of  (hem,  and  they  soon  sink  below  the  sarfacc 
of  the  ecrvh. 

■-uinie  locum  capies  cculiSy  cdteque  jvhcbis 
In  soliclj  puleum  deiViitti^  omnemque  rcponcs 
Ihirsus  hmnum,  et  pcdibi(>s  swamas  cp^quahv^  arinas- 
Si  cJecrunt:    ramw^  pecorigue  et  vitibus  ahnis 
Aptius  I'ber  erit.     Sin  in  sua  posse  iiegnhiini 
Ire  Inca^  cl  scrchihus  supcrabit  terra  repletis^ 
SpUs\jLS  ager:   gkha'^  cuiicianies  crassaque  terga 
/ibpee'ft,  validls  terrfim  proscinde  juvr%cis. 

fir.    G^e,  lib.   n,  I.  ^30, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Th^  Feltlernent  of  a  new  country,  in  iiae  \mvAe* 
^iale  neighboiirhooJ  of  an  old  one,  is  not  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  bccaurje  supplies  can  be  rea- 
dily obtained  from  the  latter;  but  the  settlement 
of  a  country  very  remote  from  any  cultivated  re- 
gion, is  a  very  diff^^ent  thin^,  because  at  t!»r  out- 
set, food,  raiment,  and  the  ifnjdements  o^  hus- 
bandry are  obtained  o:>ly  in  small  sup[»lies  an<J 
with  great  difficulty.  The  ta?k  of  making  nevir 
establishments  in  a  remote  vvijdernes?,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace  is  sufficiently  difficult;  but  whea 
in  addition  loall  the  unavoidable  hardships  attend- 
ant on  this  business,  tho5e  resulting  from  an  ex- 
tensive and  furious  v^aifare  with  savages  are  su- 
peradded; toil,  privations  and  sufferings  are  then 
carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity  of  naen  to 
endure  them. 

Such  wa^  the  wretched  cr»ndition  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  making  their  settlements  here.  To  all 
their  difficulties,  and  privalion=4  the  Ifidian  war 
was  a  weighty  addition.  This  destructive  war- 
fare they  vvtfre  compelled  to  sus-ain  almost  single 
h»,nd6d,  because  the  Revolutionary  contest  with 
Eiiiglaad,     gave  full  aaiploymcnt  for  the  military 
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strength,  and   resources,  on  the  east  side  of  the- 
mountains. 

The  following  history  of  the  poverty,  labour?, 
suffering?,  manjiers  a?!  J  customs,  of  our  forefa- 
Iherp,  will  a|»pear  like  a  collection  of  "  tales  of 
olden  times"  without  any  gRrni^h  c  f  language  to 
spoil  the  oritjinal  portriiiis,  by  giving  them  shades 
of  colouring  which  they  did  not  possess. 

I  shall  follow  the  order  of  things  as  Ihey  occurred 
during  the  period  of  time  embraced,  in  these  narra- 
tives, begining  with  those  rude  accominodations 
with  uhich  our  first  adventurers  mco  ttiis  country 
furnished  themselves  at  the  eonimencement  of 
their  eiiahlishments.  It  will  be  a  homely  narra- 
tive ;  yet  valuable  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
real  history. 

if  my  rt^ader  when  vi^wina:  through  the  mediuna 
which  I  here  present  the  suiterings  of  hunan  na- 
ture in  one  of  its  most  depressed  and  dangerous 
conditions  sliouid  drop  an  involuntary  tfuir;  let 
him  not  blame  n)e  for  the  sentiment  of  sympathy 
whicli  he  feels.  Gn  the  contrary  if  he  should 
souHtiBits  meet  with  a  recital  calculated  to 
excite  a  smile  or  a  laugh  I  claim  no  credit  for  h'\s 
enjojUient.  It  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  history 
and  not  the  historian  which  makes  ihose  wide- 
ly different  impressions  on  the  mind  of  tlie  rea- 
der. 

In  this  chapter  it  i^  my  design  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  tl.e  household  furnivnre  and  articles  of 
diet  which  were  used  by  the  first  inhabitants  c£ 
Our  couj'lry.  A  disciiption  of  their  cabins  and 
lialf-face.l  ramps  attd  iheir  manner  of  building 
them  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  furniture  for  the  table,  for  several  years 
after  the  seltitment  of  this  country,   coubisted  of 
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a  few  pewter  dishes,  plaloB,  and  spoon?;  but  mostly 
of  ivoo'Jen  bowls,  trenchers  and  noggins.  If  these 
}ast  were  scarce,  gourds  and  hard  stielled  squash- 
es made  up  the  dificieMC}'. 

The  iron  pots,  knives,  and  forks  were  brought- 
from  the  east  ^jida  of  the  mountains  along  with  the 
salt,  and  iron  on  pac-v  hor?&e. 

These  articles  of  furniture,  coTrespv;?ided  very 
well  with  tl«e  avticlep  of  diet,  on  which  they  were 
employed.  "Hog  and  hominy"  were  proverbirj  foi? 
the  didh  of  wiiich  they  were  the  component  par's. 
Jotiny  cake  and  pone  were  at  the  outset  of  the 
setilements  of  the  country,  the  only  forms  of  b:  ead 
in  use  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  At  supper,  milk 
and  mush  were  the  s'andard  disli.  When  milk  was 
not  plenty,  which  was  often  the  case,  owing  to 
ihe  scarcity  of  cattle,  or  tlse  want  of  proper  pas- 
ture for  them,  the  substantial  dish  of  hominy  h^d 
to  supply  the  place  cf  tliem:  mush  was  frequently 
eaten  with  sweefened  water,  moIasscF,  bears  oil, 
or  the   gravey  of  fried  meat. 

Every  family,  be-?ides  a  little  garden,  for  the 
few  vegetables  which  they  cultivated,  had  anotli*' 
er  small  enclosure  containing  from  half  an  acre 
to  an  acre,  which  thev  called  a  '^Truck  palch.*' 
In  which  they  raised  corn,  for  roastiiig-ears, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  beans,  and  potatoes.  These 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall,  were 
cooked  with  their  pork,  venison  and  bear  meat 
for  dinner  and  made  very  wholeBome  and  well 
tasted  dishes.  The  standard  dinner  dish  for  ev- 
ery log;  roiling,  house  raisirig,  and  harvest  day 
was  a  pot  pye,  or  what  in  other  countries  is  cal- 
led  ''Sea  pye."  This  beside*  answering  for  din- 
ner, served  for  a  part  of  the  supper  also.  Tfc^ 
remainder  of  it  /i^om  dinnier,  being  eaten  wilit 
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nrjilk  in  the  evening,  after  the  conclusion   cf  the 
Jabour  of  the  doy. 

la  our  nboic  display  cf  furriiiurc,  the  cltlfiy 
6hifia,  and  silver  were  unknown.  It  did  not 
Ihen  as  now  nquirr  conhibutions  irom  the  four 
qiiJtrlers  cf  the  globe  to  furnish  the  bicskfast  ta- 
ble, viz.  the  ftih(r  from  Mexico;  the  cctfee  fr(nv 
the  West  Indjpp;  the  lea  iVoin  China,  and  llie 
delft  and  porcelain  from  Europe,  or  A&ia.  Yet 
our  hoiDely  (arc^  and  un^ightly  cabins,  and  fur- 
niture, produced  a  lih)dy  veteran  r£ce,  who  planted 
the  Rrst  foot  steps  cf  society,  and  civilization, 
in  Ih;^  immerse  rtgions  of  the  west.  Inuied  to 
burdihood  bravery,  and  labour  from  tbtir  early 
youth,  they  eusiained  with  ntaniy  fortitude  the 
foti^»,Uf»,of  the  cl-ace,  the  campaign  and  scc-u^.  and 
with  ftrong  arms  "Turned  the  wiJclfrness  into 
fruitful  fields"  and  have  left  to  frbfir  descen- 
dants the  rich  inheritance  of  an  ironriente  eu^pire 
blessed  with   peace  a!»d    wealth, 

I  well  recollect  tlie  first  time  lever  paw  a  lea 
cup  and  saucer,  and  tasted  ced'ee.  My  mothep 
died  when  I  was  sbout  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 
My  father  then  sent  me  tf»  Maryland  wiih  a  bro- 
ther of  my  grandfather,  Mr.  Alexander  Wells,  to 
school. 

At  Colonel  Brown's  in  the  mountairs,^^  at  Stony^ 
cr*  ek  g1ades,J  fo)  the  first  time  saw  taniC  geese, 
and  by  bantering  a  pet  gsnder  I  got  a  severe  bi- 
ting by  his  bin,  and  bf  ating  by  his  wings.  1  won- 
dered very  much  th?i  birds  so  laige  and  strong 
should  be  so  njucli  tamer  than  the  wild  turkies, 
at  this  place  however  ail  was  right,  excepting  the 
large  birds  which  they  called  gee?e.  The  cab- 
bm  and  its  furniture  were  such  as  I  had  been  a^ 
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customed  lo  see  in  the  backwoods  as  my  coun- 
try was  ilien  cailnd. 

At  Bedford  every  thing  was  changed.  The  ta- 
vern at  which  my  uncle  put  up,  was  a  stone 
liojse,  and  lo  make  tlie  change  still  more -complete 
it  was  plastered  in  the  inside,  both  as  to  the  walls, 
^and  ceiling.  On  Roing  into  the  dining  room  I 
was  ptrijck  with  astonishrnent  at  the  appearancf! 
of  the  house.  I  liad  rso  idea,  that  (here  was  any 
house  in  the  world  which  was  not  built  of  logs; 
"  lit  here  I  looker'  round  tlie  Imiise  and  couid  Fee 
■DO  Jogs,  and  above  i  couid  see  no  joists;  whetlicr 
5uch  a  thing  had  been  made  by  the  hands  of  man, 
or  had  grown  so  of  itself,  I  could  not  conjecture. 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  any  thing  nbout  it. 
When  supper  came  on,  *' my  <;onfusion  was 
worse  confounded."  A  little  cup  stood  in  a  bigger 
one  with  some  browni'^h  looking  stuif  in  it,  which 
was  neither  milk,  homifiy,  nor  broth:  what  to  do 
with  these  little  cups  and  the  little  spoon  belsng- 
ing  to  them,  I  could  not  tell;  and  I  was  afraid  to 
ask  any  thing  concerning  the   use  of  them.  K 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and  the  company 
were  giving  accounts  of  catching,  whipping  and 
banging  the  tories.  The  word  jail  frequently 
occurred:  this  word  I  had  never  heard  before;  but 
I  5  on  discovered,  and  was  much  terrified  at  its 
meaning,  and  supposed  tljat  we  were  in  much 
danger  of  the  fate  of  the  tories;  for  I  thought, 
as  we  had  come  from  the  backwoods,  it  was  alto- 
gether likely  that  wc  nfiuit  lie  tories  loo.  For  ff-SiV 
of  being  discovered  f  durst  not  utter  a  single  word. 
i  therefore  watched  attentively  to  see  what  the 
big  folks  vvouhl^do  with  their  little  cups  and 
[Spoons.  I  imffarei  them,  and  found  the  taste  oT 
|bc  coffee  iiauseoas  bey^ftd  anf  thia^  I  ever  ba<! 
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tasfed  io  my  life.  I  coritinur d  t»  drink,  as  xho 
rest  of  the  con^pany  did,  wiili  the  tears  streaaiing 
from  i!)y  fyes,  but  wh<  n  it  was  to  end  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  know,  as  the  little  cups  were  filled  imir.c- 
diately  aCitr  being  etnptitfd.  This  circumstauce 
distressed  me  v^ry  much,  as  I  durst  not  say  1  had 
enough.  Looking  attentively  at  the  grown  per- 
sons, I  saw  ore  man  turn  Ijis  liUle  cup  bottom  up- 
•vrardK  and  put  hie  litUe  spoon  across  it.  I  obser- 
ved that  after  this  his  cup  was  not  filled  again;  J 
followed  his  e^iample,  and  to  n.y  great  satisfaction, 
the  result  aslo  my  cup  was  the  Fame.    >s 

The  introduciiof  of  delft  ware  was  considered 
by  many  of  the  backwoods  people  as  a  culpal  k 
innovation.  It  v  as  too  easily  broken,  and  the 
plates  of  that  ware  dulled  their  sculping  and  clasp 
knives;  tea  ware  was  too  small  for  men;  they  might 
do  for  women  and  chjldren.  Tea  and  coffee  weie 
only  f^lops,  which  in  the  adage  of  the  day  "did 
not  stick  by  tlie  ribs.-*  The  idea  was  Ihey  were 
designed  only  for  people  of  quality,  who  do  not 
labor,  or  the  sick.  A  genuine  backwoodsman 
would  have  thought  himself  disgraced  by  ihow- 
jng  a  fondness  for  those  slops.  Indeed,  many  of 
them  have  to  this  day,  very  little  respect  ier  ihega^ 
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O^  the  frontierjt{ and  particularly  amongst  those 
vvho  were  much  in  the  habit  of  hunting,  and  going 
on  scouts,  and  campaigns,  the  dress  of  the  men  was 
part'y  indian,  and  partly  that  of  civilized  Na- 
tions. * 

The  hunting  shirt  was  universally  worn. — 
This  was  aitind  of  loose  frock,  reaching  halfway 
down  the  thighs,  with  large  sleeves,  open  before, 
arf^  sq^wide  as  to  lap  over  sJ^^foot  or  more  when 
belted.  Whe  cape  was  large,  and  'sometimes  hand- 
somel][  fringed^wiih  a  ravtjiied  piece  of  cloth  of 
a  diff#ent  colour  from  that  of  the  hunting  shirt  it- 
self' The  bosom  of  this  dress  served  as  a  wallet 
to  hold  a  chunk  of  bread,  cakes,  jirk,  tow  for 
wiping  the  barrel  of  the  rifie,  or  any  other  neces- 
sary for  th6  hunter  or  warrior.  U  he  belt  which 
lH^as  always  tied  behind  answered  several  purpos- 
es, besides  that  of  holding  the  dress  together  — > 
In  cold  weaiher  the  mittens,  and  sometimes  the 
bullet-bag  occupied  the  front  part  of  it.  To  the 
right  side  was  suspended  the  tomahawk  and  to  the 
left  the  scalping  knife  in  its  leathern  sheath.-— 
The  hi|n'ting  shirt  was  generally  made  of  linsey, 
comelimes  ©f  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  of 
dressed  deer  ekins.  These  last  were  very  cold 
and  uncomfortable  in  wet  weather.  The  shirt 
and  jacket  were  of  the  common  fashion,    A  pair 
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of  drawers  or  breccbrs  srul  Icgginp,  were  the 
dreps  of  the  thighs,  and  Ifg?,  a  pair  of  mccas- 
sons  ansvverefj  {or  the  feet  much  bcttf r  ihan  sKof  ?. 
These  were  made  of  dressed  ccef  rkin.l^'hey  were 
tiiostlj  made  of  a  single  piece  with  a  gathering 
seam  along  the  top  of  the  toot,  and  another  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hetl,  without  gathers  as  high  as 
the  ankle  joint  or  a  little  higher  Flaps  were  left 
on  each  side  to  reach  some  distance  up  the  legs. 
These  were  nicely  adapted  to  the  ankles,  and  low- 
er pait  ofthe  leg  by  thongs  of  deer  skin,  so 
that  no  dust,  grtvfcl.or  snow  could  get  within  the 
mocftsson. 

The  mocassons  in  ordirorj  ufe  cost  but  a  few 
hours  laboiir  to  make  thtm.  Tl  is  was  done  by 
afi  instrument  df  nomiQated  a  mocasson  awj,  which 
v\  as  made  of  the  backspring  of  *n  old  clapsknife. 
This  awl  with  its  buckshorn  handle  was  an  ap- 
pendage of  every  Hhdt  pouch  strap,  together,  with 
a  roll  of  buckslvin  for  mending  the  mocassons. — 
This  was  the  labour  of  almost  e%|^y  evening. — 
They  were  sewed  together  and  patched  with  deer 
skir.  thongs,  or  wharjg^l  as  they  were  comn^only 
oalled. 

In  cold  weather  the  mocapsons  VTtre  well  stuff- 
ed with  deers  hair,  or  dry  leaves,  so^s  to  keep 
the  feet  comfortably  warm;  but  in  wet  weather 
it  was  usually  said  that  wearing  thera  was  '^A  de- 
cent  way  of  going  barefooted;'*  and  such  was  the 
fbct,  owing  to  thespcrgy  texture  ofthe  leather 
of  which  they  were  made.  ^ 

Owing  to  this  defective  covering  ofthe  fctt^ 
more  than  to  any  other  circumsta  rce  the  great- 
er number  cf  our  hunters  and  warriors  weA  af- 
flicted v<*th  the  rheunjatiFm  in  their  limbs.  Of 
this  diseaec  they  were  all  apprehensive  in  cotd 
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or  wet  v^eather,  p\v\  therrforf^  always  slept  with 
their  feet  to  lue  Cue  to  prevent  cr  cure  it  as  well 
a;-  itiejTcould.  Ttus  practice  uaq^iesri.nably  hnd 
a  very  ^lutary  etTcct,  and  prevented  many  of 
them  irofli  beconimg  courirrnedr  cripples  in  early 

life.      -p  -^  : 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  indiuri  war  oiir  young 
ivi-ivi  becaai^  more  t^namoured  of  the  iiidiarj  drcsS 
Ihrougboiit,  witji  th*j  <  xception  of  the  mtitchcoat. 
T  u!  drifter?  were  laid  as-idt  and  iheirggins  umvle 
l»):igtfr,  so  as  to  reach  tbfi  iippt^.r  part  of  ihe  ihigb. 
The'  i^dian  breech  clout  was  adopted.  This  was 
a  pit^ce  of  linen  or  cloih  nearly  a  yard  long,  and 
eight  or  nihe  inehes  broad.  This^  passed  undei; 
Ihi^  belt  bv'fore  and  behifid  leaving  the  ends  for 
flaps  hanging  before  and  behind  ov«r  th«  bell.— 
Tue^e  flfips  were  Bmnefimes  ornauirnted  with 
8©me  coarse  kind  of  {•inbrgide'ry  work.  To  the 
saaie  belts  which  secured  the  bre'^cftclout^  strings 
which  supported  the  long  Itggins  were  attached. 
When  this  belt*  as  was  often  the  case  passed  over 
the  hunting  skirt  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and 
part  of  the   hips  were  naked. 

The  young  warrior  instead  of  being  abashed 
by  this  nuiljly  was  proud  of  his  mdian  like  dress. 
In  some  few  instances  I  have  s*^en  them  go  into 
"filaces  of  public  worship  in  this  drees.  Their  up- 
pearance  however  ditl  liot  »dd  much  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  young  ladies. 

The  linsey  petticoat  and  bed  gown  which  were 
the  universal  dress  of  our  women  in  early  times, 
would  make  a  strange  figure  in  our  days.  A 
small  hoine  made  hankerchicf  in  point  of  elegance 
would  illy  supply  the  place  of  that  profiision  of 
rntll-s  with  wliich  the  necks  of  our  ladies  areHO\y 
ornamented . 
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TlieyHfen!  barfooted  in  wann  weatber,  ik«d  in 
c  M,   ilie.ir  i'teV.  v-  i    iviiU   rivCcntiBor'S, 

c«jrt!'.-o  sb>jcs,  or  'Vi.ich  would  make 

bill  a  sorry  figure  bcciilti  UiC  tleecnt  morrocco 
slijtpers  oi;eii  enibop?ed  with  builion*, which  at 
P'eaeM   oiirv-rriefft  the  feet  of  their  daughters  and 

Ti>f^  r-oftis  arui  bedgowns  of  the  women  as  well  as 
tJ?  hin^ig"  shirts  of  the  men  were  hung  in  foil 
c'i  i  '<.y  ^41  wooden  p<g8  round  the  walls  of  their 
cabiis:,,sothac  while  ihey  answered  in  some  degree 
tic  place  of  ppper  bangifigs,  cr  tapestry  they  an- 
nounced to  iliS  stranger  as  well  as  neighbour  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  family  in  the  firticles  of 
cJ'Hibing.  Tiiis  pr.-ctice  has  not  yet  been  whol- 
ly laid   aside  amongst  ?he  backwo(?db    families.  >* 

The  hisiorian  would  say  to  the  ladies  of  the  pre* 
sent  time.  Onr  aiices'ors  of  your  sex  knew  no- 
thing oi  the  ruffliss,  leghorns,  curls,  combs^  riffgs 
2.v'\  other  jelveJs  with  which  their  fair  daughttrs 
now  dfcorais  thempelves.  Such  things  were  not 
then  to  be  had.  Many  of  the  younger  partof  th^.m 
were  pievty  well  grown  up  before  they  ever  eaw 
the  inside  of  a  store  room,  or  even  knew  there 
vva8  Huch  a  thing  in  the  world,  unless  by  hearsay, 
and  indeed  scarcely  that.  .<a 

instead  of  the  toilet,  they  l3i,ad  to  handle  tljp 
distaff  or  shuttle,  the  sickle  or  weeding  hoe,  con- 
tented if  they  could  obtain  their  linsey  cloathing 
and  cover  their  hfads  with  a  sun  bonnet  mad-5> 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  linen. 
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My  reader  will  understand  by  thi3fenn,  not  on-' 
Ij  a  plac3  of  defence,  but  tbe  residence  of  a  small 
number  of  families  belor.gipg  to  the  same  neigln 
tbourhood,  As  the  Indian  mode  of  wariare  was 
-  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  ages,  and  both 
sei^s,  it  was  as  requisite  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  women  and  children  as  for  that  of  the  men 

The  ft)rt  consisted  of  ca!)in?,   blockhooi^e?,  and 
stockades.     A  range  of  cabins    commonly  fori  .V^- 
ed  one  side  at  least  of  the  fcrt.     Divisions,  or  par- 
titions  of  logs  separated   the  cabins  from    each 
•Iher.    The  walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  irvdre 
feet  high,  the  slope  of  the  roof  being  turned  tvhol^ 
,ly  inward.     A  Tery  few  of  these  cahina  had  pun* 
*5cheon    tloors,  the   greater  part  were  earthen. 
The  blockhouses  wer^j  built  at  the  angles  of  the 
fort.     They  projtjcted  about   two  feet  beyond  tbe 
outer   walls  of  the   cabins  and  stockades.     Theip 
opper  stories  were  abo«jt  eighteen   inches   every 
way  larger  in  dimension  than  the  under  one,  leav- 
ing  an  openifig  at  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
cond story  to  prevent   the  enemy  tVons  making  a 
lodginent  under  their  walls.     In  some  forts   in- 
stead of  blockhouses,  the  angles  of  the  fort  were 
f^jroished   with  bastions.     A   large  folding    gate 
■lado  ©f  thick  slabs,  nearest  the  spring  closed  the?^ 
K  2 
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fort.  The  stAckades,  bastions,  cabins,  and  block- 
hnine  ivalh  wer«  furnished  with  port  holes  at  pro- 
per heigijts  and  distances.  The  whole  of  the  out- 
«id?  wa^  nia'ie  completely  btillet   proof. 

It  njay  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  moth- 
er of  invention;  for  the  whole  of  this  work  was 
made  without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or  spjke  of 
iron,  and  for  this  reason,  such  things  were  not  to 
be  liad. 

In  Fome  places,  less  exposed,  a  single  block- 
house, with  a  cabin  or  two  constituted  the  whole 
fort. 

Such  places  of  refuge  may  appear  very  trifling 
toih^sewho  liave  bei^n  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  fortnidable  military  garrisons  of  Europe  arid 
America;  but  they  answered  the  purpose,  as  the 
jndians  had  no  artillery.  They  seldom  attacked, 
and  scarcely    ever  look  one  of  them. 

The  femilits  belonging  to  these  forts  were  so 
aUached  to  their  own  cabins  on  their  farms,  that 
they  seldom  moved  into  their  fort  in  the  ppring 
Xin'il  compelled  by  some  alarm,  as  they  called 
it;  that  is,  whpn  it  was  announced  by  some  mur- 
der rliat  the  Indians  weie  in  the  selilement. 

Tiie  fort  to  which  my  father  belonged,  was 
during  the  fjrsst  years  of  the  war  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  froin  his  farm;  but  when  this  fort  went 
to  decay,  and  became  unfit  for  defence,  a  new 
one  was  built  at  his  own  house.  I  well  remem- 
ber that,  when  a  little  boy,  that  the  family  were 
sometimes  waked  up  in  the  dead  of  nigh',  by  an 
express  wilh  a  report  that  the  Indians  were  at  hand. 
Ihe  express  came  softly  lo  the  door,  or  back 
window,  and  by  a  gentle  tapping  waked  the  fam- 
ily.   This  was  easily  done  as  au  habitual   fear 
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iiiade  us  ever  watchful  and  sensible  to  the  slight- 
eft  alarm.  The  whole  family  were  instantly  in 
motion.  My  father  eiezed  bis  gun  and  other  im- 
plements of  war.  My  step  mother  v^aked  up, 
and  dressed  the  children  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  being  myself  the  oldest  of  the  children,  I  had 
to  take  mysiiareof^e  burthens  to  be  carried  to 
the  fort.  There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  a 
horse  in  the  night  to  aid  us  in  removing  to  the 
fort.  Besides  the  little  children  we  caught  up  what 
arlicles  of  cJoathing  and  provision  we  could  get 
hold  of  in  the  dark,  for  we  durst  not  light  a  candls 
or  even  stir  the  fire.  All  this  was  done  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  and  the  silence  of  death.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  not  t©  awaken  the  young- 
est child. 

To  the  rest  it  was  enough  to  say  indian  and  not 
a  whimper  was  heard  afterwards.  Thus  it  ofien 
happened  that  the  whole  number  of  families  be- 
longing to  a  fort  who  were  in  the  evening  at  their 
homes,  were  all  in  their  little  fortress  before  the 
dawnofthe  next  morning.  la  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  day,  their  household  furniture  was 
l^rougHt  in  by  parties  of  the  men  under  arms* 

Some  families  belonging  to  each  fort  were  much 
less  under  the  influence  of  fear  than  others,  &  wh# 
after  an  alarm  had  subsided,  in  spite  of  every  re- 
monstrance would  remove  home,  while  their  more 
prudent  neighbours  remained  in  the  fort.  Such 
families  were  denominated  "fool-hardy"  and  gave 
no  small  amount  of  trouble  by  creating  such^fre- 
q-ieiVt  necessities  of  sending  runners  to  warn  liiem 
of  their  danger,  and  sometimes  parlies  of  our  men 
to  protefil  'thenQi  during  iheir  removal. 
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The  acquipition  of  the  indiepenpille  ariicjes  of 
salt,  iroij,  steel  and  caslirgs  presented  great  dif- 
ficulties lo  the  first  setilerp  of  the  western  coun- 
try. They  had  no  stores  of  any  kind^  no  salt,  iron^ 
Dor  ir«*n  works?;  nor  had  they  rccney  to  make 
purchapes  where  those  articles  could  be  obtaiiiedi 
Peltry  &  furs  were  their  only  resources, before  they 
had  \\n>e  to  raise  cattle  and  horees  for  sale  in  the 
Allafttic  states. 

Every  fan)i)y  ccllfcted  5^hat  peltry  s^nd  tur^ 
they  could  obtain  througho\it  the  ye^T  for  tl  e  pur- 
pose of  sending  them  over  the  mounlaiiiS  for  bar- 
ter. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  seeding  tinii*,  every 
frtniily  formed  an  aspociaion  ?vith  seme  of  llieir 
■eighbourfs  for  starting  the  little  caravan.  A  mas- 
ter driver  was  self  cted  from  among  them  vrbo 
was  to  bo  assisted  by  one  or  n.ore  young  men  and 
sonietintes  a  boy  or  two.  The  horses  weie  fitted 
•Mt  with  pack-saddles,  to  the  hnider  part  of  nhich 
W{iS  fsf-tcned  a  pair  of  hobbles  nmde  of  hickory 
wiihs,  a  bell  and  collar  ornamented  his  vevk. — 
The  bag?  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
salt  were  filled  with  feed  for  the  horses;  on  the 
joiiTpey  a  pjrt  of  this  feed  was  lef»  ajt.  Convenient 
btages  on  the  way  dovvn,  to  support  the  return  of 
t\e  caravan^  large  wallets  well  filled  with  breads 
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jirkj^;  bpilea  ham  and  cheese  fiirnisked  provision 
for  the  drivers.  At  ni^jht  after  fcccjiog,  the  horses 
whellitir  put  in  pasture  or  turoed  out  into  the  woods 
wer^  hobbled  i\r\d  the  Bell^  were  openeth 

The.  bart€r  ibr  salt  and  iron,v/as  madL-  first  t 
Baltimore,  Frederick,  Hagerstovvrr,  Okitown  and 
Fort  Qurobe^^aftd  in  succession  became  the  placft 
©f  exchange.  E?.ch  horse  carried  two  bushels  of 
allum  salt  weighing  eighty  four  pounds  tbrejjushf  '» 
This  to  be  surt;  was  tiot  a  h^avy  load  for  the  hortes 
but  it  wa^,  enough  considering  the  scanty  subsia- 
tance  allowed  them  on  the  journey. 

The  common  price  ot'a  bu«hel  of  alJam  salt,  at 
an  early  period.  wr»s  a  good  cow  and  calf;  and  unl;» 
weights  were  introduced,  the  salt  was  measarea 
intoShe  iialf  bushel,  by  band  as  ligfiily^as  possiblts* 
No  one  was  g^ermUtedto  walk  heavily  over  I  he  fioor 
while  the  operation  of  measuring  was  going  on. 

The  f^ilowino;  anecdote  will  serv^  to  shew  how 
lutlo  the  native  sijons  of  the  forest  knew  of  he 
euq'iine  oY  the  atlantic  cities. 

A  neighbour  of  my  father,  some  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  had  colleeied  a  small 
drove  of  cattle  for  the  Biltimorc  market.  Amongst 
the  hands' employed  to  drive  them  was  one  who 
never  had  seen  any  condition  of  society  but  that 
of  woodsmen.  •  ,^ 

At  one  of  their  lodging  places  in  the  mountain, 
the  landlord  and  his~hirod  man,  in  the  course  of 
the  night  stole  two  of  the  bells  belpnging  to  the 
drove  and  hid  them  in  a  piece*  of^oods. 

The  drove  had  not  gone  far  in  the  morning  be* 
ore  the  bells  were  missed;  and  a  detachment 
went  back  0recov:er  the  stolen  bells.  The  men 
were  found  reaping  in  the  field  of  the  landlord. 
They  were  acciUBed  of  the  theft,  but  they  denied 
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Che  charge.  The  torture  r;  s»vea^:■lir  accpr(}intj  (o 
th»^  cuaiom  of  tiiat  time,  ihac  is  of  susi^ensi**  n  by 
the  VLvms  pinioned  bf*hind  \htir  bf^^ks,  broiiglit  u 
«  nfession.  The  bells  vveiu  proccrcd  and  liiirj? 
arourid  ibe  necks  of  the  thieves.  In  this  cot  ' 
ticn  they  were  driven  on  foot  befcrt-  the  dctaci. 
mtnt  until  they  ov(  rtooli  the  druve  which  by  this 
liroe  hati  gone  nine  ii'iles  A  hall  wr.s  calltd  ai.r'  -^ 
jury  {'elected  to  try  ihe  culprits.  They  were  c. 
deiffintd  to  recei\'e  a  certain  number  oflashoKca 
the  barts  baGk  from  the  hand  cf  each  drover. — 
The  roan  above  alluded  (o  was  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  belh^;  whevt  it  carite  to  his  turn  (o  use  the 
hiekcry  now  tuys  he  to  the  thief /'Ycu  infernal 
3Ct>^iindrel.  PI)  woik}Our  jacket  nineieeKjto  the 
dozen,  only  ihu  k  wl;at  a  rascally  llguie  I  hhould 
niJike  in  the  streets  of  Daltinaore  withciul  a  bell  on 
my  horse.'*  ^         <'    ,;  ,  * 

The  man  was  in  cai^i'crt,  laving  seerf  no  horses 
\i8ed  without  bells,  hs  U.cughtlhey  were  requilitc 
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This  was  an  important  part  of  ibe  employ- 
.  rrt  of  the  earlj  s«lJlers  of  this  country.  For 
some  years  llie  woods  supplied  them  with  the 
grenter  amount  of  Uieir  subsistance,  and  with  re- 
gard to  some  families  at  cenain  limee,  the  vrholo 
of  i<;  for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  faonlies 
to  live  several  months  without  a  mouthfiil  of  bread. 
i'i  frequfnily  happened  that  ihere  was  no  break- 
Tast  uotil  it  was  obtairx'd  fr^jm  the  woods.  Fur 
ar»d  ppltry  weie  ibe  people  s  money.  They  had 
iioiliingelpe  to  giveuj  exchange  for  rides,  salt,  and 
iron,  on  1  lie  other  side  of  the  mounteinff, 

The  fall'^nd  early  part  cf  the  winter  was  the 
seaionfor  hunting  the  deer^^and  the  whole  of  the 
w inter  including  part  of  the  spiing  for  bears  and 
fur  skinned  animals.  .JiKw'as  a  customary  saying 
tliat  fur  is  good  during  every  month  in  the  name  of 
which  the  letter  R   o'ccurs. 

The  class  c^  hunters  with  whom  I  was  best  ac- 
quainted were  those  whose  hunting  ranges  were 
on  the  western  side. of  the  river  and  "at  the  dis- 
lance  of  8  or  9  miies  from  it.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  were  pretty  w^oll  down  an*  the  weather  be- 
came rainy,  accompanied  with  light  snows,  these 
men  after  acting  the  part  of  husbandmen,  so  far  as 
the  state  of  warfare  permitted  them  to  do  so,  si/oa 

§an  ta  feel  that  they  were   hunterp.     Th«y  be- 


came  uneasy  arhome. .  Every  Ibing  about  them 
becnme  dieajjreeabie.  The  house  was  loo  warm. 
Tlie  feather  bed  too  sot't,  and  even  the  good  wile 
was  i;ot  thought  for  the  time  being,  a  proper 
cainpauiori.  The  mind  of  the  hunter  was  wholly- 
occupied  with  the  canij)  aiid   chase, 

i  have  often  seen  thtm  get  up  early  m  the  morn- 
ing at  this  season,  walk  hastily  oui  and  look  an- 
xiously to  the  woods  and  snufi  the  autumnal  winds 
with  the  highest  rapture,  then  return  into  the 
b(  use  and  cast  a  quick  and  attentive  look  at  the 
riiie,  which  was  always  suf-pended  to  a  joist  by  a 
couple  of  bucks  horns,  or  little  forks.  His  hunting 
dog  understanding  the  intentions  of  his  masterj' 
would  wag  his  tail  and  by  every  blandishment  in  his 
power  express  his  readiness  to  accompany  him  to 
the  woods. 

A  day  was  soon  appointed  for  the  march  cf  the 
little  cavalcade  to  the  camp.  Tw<j  or  three  horsed 
furnished  with  pack  saddles  wt^va  loaded  with 
Hour,  Indian  meah  blar'keis  and  everyllhing  else 
requisite  for  the  me  of  (he  hunter. 

A  hunting  camp,  or  Vhat  was  called  a  half  fa- 
ced cabin  was  of  the  following  form;  the  back- 
part  of  it  was  sometimes  a  large  log;  at  (hedis- 
taece  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  this  two  stakes  were 
set  in  the  ground  a  few  inches  aj)'dit,  and  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  these  two  more, 
to  receive  the  the  ends  of  the  pojes  for  the  sides* 
of  the  camp.  The  whole  slope  of  the  roof,  was 
from  the  front  toj^the  back.  The  covering  was 
made  of  slabfi,  skms,  or  b]{*nkete,or;if  m  the  spring 
cf  the  year,  the  bark  of  hickory  or  dsh  trees.  Tlie 
front  was  left  entirely  open.  The  fire  was  built 
directly  before  this  opening.  The  cracks  be- 
tween the  logs  were  filled  with  moss.    Drv-  leaves 


^«rvc5  for  a  bed.  It  is  thus  that  a  couple  of  njen^ 
an  a  few  hours,  will  construct  for  themselves  a 
temporary,  but  tolerably  comfortable  defence, 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The 
beaver,  otter,  muskrat  and  squirrel  are  scarcely 
their  equals  in  dispatch  in  fabricating  for  them- 
selves a  covert  from  the  tempest! 

A  little  more  pains  would  have  made  a  hun- 
ting camp  a  defence  against  the  Indians.  A  ca- 
bin ten  feet  square,  bullet  proof  and  furnishei 
with  port  holes,  would  have  enabled  two  or  three 
hunters  to  hold  twenfy  indians  at  bay  for  any 
length  of  time.  But  this  precaution  I  believe 
was  never  attended  to;  hence  the  hunters  were 
€)ften  surprised  and  killed  in  their  camps. 

The  site  for  the  camp  was  selected  with  all  the 
•agacity  of  the  woodsmen,  so  as  to  have  it  shelter- 
ed by  the  surrounding  hills  from  evei-y  wind,  but 
»ore  especially  from  those  of  the  north  and  west* 
An  uncle  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Teter 
occupied  the  same  camp  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession.    It  was  situated  on  one  of  the  southern 
branches  of  Cross  Creek.     Although  I  lived  ma- 
ny years  not  more    than  fifteen  miles  from  the 
place,  it  was  not  'till  within  a  very  few  years  ago 
that  I  discovered  its  situation.    It  was  shewn  me 
liy  a  gentleman  living  in    the   neighbourhood.— 
Viewing  the  hills  round  about  it,  I  soon  perceiv- 
ed the  sagacity  of  the  hunter  in  the  site  for  his 
•amp.     Not  a  wind  eould  touch  him;  and  unless 
toy  the  report  of  his  gun  or  the  sound  of  his  axe, 
it  would  have  been  by  mere  accident  if  an  indian 
had  discovered  his  cuncealment. 

Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of 
:game,  in  which  tUfcir  was  nothing  of  skill  and 
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oalculatlon;  on  the  contrary  the  hunter  befdre  he 
set  out  in  tlie  morning,  vvlas  informed  by  the  state 
of  the  weather  in  what  situation  he  might  reason- 
ably ejipect  to  meet  with  his  game;  whether  on 
ihe  bottoms,  sides  or  tops  of  the  hills.  In  stormy 
weather,  the  deer  always  seek  the  hiost  shelter- 
ed places,  and  the  leeward  sides  of  the  hills.  In 
rainy  weather,  in  which  there  is  not  much  wind, 
•they  keep  in  the  open  woods  on  the  highest 
^ground. 

fn  every  situation  it  was  requisite  for  the  hun- 
ler  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  wind,  so  as  to 
get  the  leeward  of  the  game.  This  he  effected  by 
putting  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  holding  it 
there  until  it  became  warm,  then  holding  it  a- 
bove  his  head,  the  side  which  first  becomes  cold 
ghews  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

As  it  was  requisite  too  tor  the  hunter  to  know 
the  cardinal  points,  he  had  only  to  observe  the 
trees  to  ascertian  them.  Tlie  bark  of  an  aged 
tree  is  thickf  r  and  much  rougher  on  the  north 
thao  on  the  scuth  side.  The  same  thing  may  be 
Biiid  of  the  tnoss,  it  is  much  thicker  and  stronger 
#n  the  north  than  on  the  south  sides  of  the    trees. 

The  w^hole  business  of  the  hunter  consists  of  a 
ii»cce?sion  of  intrigues.  From  morning  'till 
night  he  was  on  the  alert  to  gain  the  vtiud  of  his 
game,  and  approach  them  witliout  being  discover- 
ed. If  he  succeeded  in  killing  a  deer,  he  skined 
it,  and  hung  ii  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wolves, 
and  immediaMj  resumed  the  chase 'till  the  close 
ct  ihe  i-'erijig,  wh<  n  he  bent  his  course  tcw'Brds 
I'is  t'piT.T;;  whfn  bfrived  there  he  kindled  up  his 
firf,  fird  togf  rlu  f  wi'h  his  fillow  hunter,  cooked 
hit»pii'.p*^r.  TliP  supfrr  finished,  the  adventures 
gf  the  day  fur«a»iieci  the  tiles  tWthe  evecrngr'-^ 
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'Ke  spike  buck,  the  t^voand  three  pronged  buck, 
the  doe  and  barren  doe,  figured  through  their  an- 
ecdotes with  great  advantages  It  should  seem 
that  after  hunting  awhile  on  the  same  ground,  the 
hunters  becanfie  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the 
gangs  of  deer  within  their  range,  eo  as  to  know 
each  flock  of  them  when  they  saw  them.  Often 
some  old  buck,  by  the  means  of  his  superior  sa- 
gacity and  watchfulness,  saved  his  little  gang  from 
the  hunter'^s  skill,  by  giving  timely  notice  of  his 
approach.  The  cunning  of  the  hunter,  and  that 
«f  the  old  buck  were  staked  against  each  other, 
and  it  frequenlly  happened  that  at  the  conclusioa 
of  the  huTiting  season,  the  old  fellow  was  lefi  the 
free  uninjured  tenarvt  of  his  forest;  but  if  his  rival 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  down,  the  victory  was 
followf'd  by  no  small  amount  of  boasting  on  the 
part  of  the  conqiK^ror. 

When  the  weather  was  not  suitable  for  hunting, 
the  skins  and  carcases  of  the  game  were  brought 
in  and  disposed  of. 

Many  of  the  hunters  restr.d  firom  their  labours 
en  the  Sabbath  day,  some  from  a  motive  of  pi<^ty;: 
otherssaid  that  whenever  they  huitted  on  Sunday, 
they  were  sure  to  have  bad  luck  on  the  rest  ol 
the  week. 
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•HAPTER.   XIV. 


For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country,  the  inhabitants  in  general  married  young. 
There  was  no  distinction  of  rank,  and  very  lit- 
tle of  fortune.  On  these  accounts  the  first  impres- 
sion of  love  resulted  in  marriage;  and  a  family  es- 
tablishment cost  but  a  little  labour  and  nothing 
else. 

A  discription  of  a  wedding  from  the  begining  to 
the  end  will  serve  to  shew  the  manners  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  mark  the  grade  of  civilization  which 
lias  succeeded  to  their  rude  state  of  society  in  the 
course  of  a  iew  years. 

At  an  early  period,  the  practice  of  celebrating 
the  marriage  at  the  house  of  the  bride  began,  and 
it  should  seem  with  great  propriety.  She  alsa 
has^  the  choice  of  the  Priest  to  perform  the  cere- 
money. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try, a  wedding  engaged  the  attention  of  a  whole 
neighbourhood;  and  the  frolic  was  anticipated  by 
old  and  young  with  eager  expectation.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  told  that  a  wedding 
was  almost  the  only  gathering  which  was  not  ac* 
companied  with  the  labour  of  leapiig,  log  rolling^ 
building  a  cabin^,  or  planing  some  scout  or  oam^ 
faigiu 
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Irt  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,  the  groom 
and  his  attendants  assembled  at  the  house  of  his 
father  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  mansion  of 
his  bride  by  noon,  which  was  the  usual  tinne  for 
celebrating  the  nuptials;  which  for  certain  must 
take  place  before  dinner. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  an  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple, without  a  store,  tailor  or  mantuamaker  within 
an  hundred  miles;  and  an  assemblage  of  horses,- 
without  a  blacksmith  or  saddler  within  an  equal 
distance.  The  gentlemen  dressed  in  shoepacks, 
raocassons,  leather  breeches,  leggins,  linsey  hunt- 
ing shirts,  and  all  home  made.  The  ladies  dres- 
sed in  linsey  petticoates  and  linsey  or  linen  bed 
gowns,  coarse  shoes,  stockings,  haij^dkerchiefs 
and  buckskin  gloves,  if  any.  If  tliere  were  any 
buckles,  rings,  buttons,  or  ruffles,  they  were  the 
relicks  of  old  times;  family  pieces  from  paj^ents 
or  grand  parents.  The  horses  were  caparisoned 
with  old  saddles,  old  bridles  or  halters,  and  pack- 
saddles,  with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown  over 
them:  a  rope  or  string  as  often  constituted  the 
girth  as  a  piece  of  leather. 

The  march,  in  double  file,  was  often  interupt- 
ed  by  the  narrowness  and  obstructions  of  our 
horse  paths,  as  they  were  called,  for  we  had  no 
roads;  and  these  difficulties  were  often  increas- 
ed, sometimes  by  the  good,  and  sometimes  by  the 
ill  will  of  neighbours,  by  falling  trees  and  tying 
grapevines  across  the  way  .^Sometimes  an  am- 
buscade was  formed  by  the  way  side,  and  an  un- 
expected discharge  of  several  guns  took  place, 
so  as  to  cover  the  wedding  company  with  smoke 
Let  the  reader  imagine  the  scene  which  follow- 
ed this  discharge;  the  sudden  spring  of  the  hoisos^ 
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the  plirieks  f>f  the  girls,  and  the  chlvalric  bufJtle  oi« 
their  partners  to  gave  them  from  falling.  Some- 
times, in  epite  of  z\\  that  could  he  done  to  pre- 
vent it,  some  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  If  a 
wrist,  elbow,  or  ankle  happened  to  b^  sprained  it 
was  lied  with  a  hankercbief,  and  little  more  was 
(bought  or  said  about  it. 

Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before 
the  party  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  after  the 
practice  of  making  whiskey  began,  which  was  at 
f^n  early  period;  when  the  party  were  about  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  their  destination,  two  young 
men  would  single  out  to  run  for  the  bot- 
tle; the  worse  the  path,  the  more  logs,  brush  and 
deep  hollows  the  better,  as  these  obstacles  atforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  greater  dis])iay  of  intrepi- 
dity and  horsemanship.  The  English  fox  chase, 
ia  point  of  danger  to  tlie  rider?  and  their  horses,  ig 
rothing  to  this  race  for  the  bottle.  The  start  was 
announced  by  an  indian  yell;  logs,  brush,  muddy 
hollows,  hill  and  glen,  were  speedily  passed  by 
the  rival  ponies.  The  bottle  was  always  filled 
for  the  occa-jion,  so  that  there  was  no  use  i'or 
judges;  for  the  first  who  reached  the  door  was 
presented  with  the  prize,  with  vvhich  he  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  c  »mpany.  On  approaching 
them,  lie  announced  liis  victory  over  his  rival  by 
0  shrill  whoop.  At  the  h?ad  of  the  troop,  he 
gave  the  bottle  first  to  the  groom  and  his  atten- 
dants, and  then  to  each  pair  in  succession  to  the 
rear  of  the  line,  giving  each  a  dram;  and  then 
ruling  the  bottle  in  the  bosom  oi'  hie  hunting 
sliirt,  tcok  his  station  in  the  company. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceeded  the  din- 
ner, which  was  a  substantial  back  woods  feaet  of 
t-'eef,  pork.   fowL^,  and  someiiajcs    venison    and 
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^ear  meat  roasted  and  boiled,  with  plenty  of 
ota(oes,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables.  During 
ihe  dinner  the  greatest  hilarity  always  prevailed; 
ahhough  the  table  might  be  a  large  slab  of  timber, 
hewed  out  with  a  broad  ase,supported  by  four  sticks 
set  in  auger  holes;  and  the  furnituie,  sonrje  old 
pewter-dishes,  and  plates;  the  rrst,  wooden  bowls 
and  trenchers;  a  (aw  pewter  spoons,  much  battered 
tibout  the  edges,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  tables. 
The  rest  were  made  of  horns.  If  knives  were 
capce,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  scalp- 
.:ig  knires  which  were  carried  in  sheaihs  suspend'* 
':d  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting  shirt. 

After  dinner  tlie  dancing  commenced;  and  ge- 
Eerally  lasted  Hill  the  next  nr.orning.  The  figures 
of  the  dances  were  three  and  four  handed 
reels,  or  square  setts,  and  jigs.  The  commence- 
ment was  always  a  square  four,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  what  was  called  jiging  it  off;  that  is,  two  of 
the  four  would  single  out  for  a  jig,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  remaining  couple.  The  jigs  were 
often  Rccompanied  with  what  was  called  cutting 
out;  that  is,  when  either  of  the  parties  became 
rired  of  the  dance,  on  intimation  the  place  was 
supplied  by  some  one  of  the  company  withont  any 
interruption  of  the  dance.  In  this  way  a  dance 
was  often  continued  till  the  musician  was  heartily 
tired  of  hi^  situation.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  night,  if  any  of  the  company,  through  weari- 
ness, attemped  to  conceal  themselves,  for  the 
j'urpose  of  sleeping  they  werR  hunted  up,  paraded 
on  the  flour,  and  ti;e  fiddler  ordered  to  play  ''Hang 
ou'ill  to-morr<.;w  morning." 

About  riine  or  ten  o'clock,  a  deputation  of 
the  young  bodies  stole  cfFilu.  bride,  and  put  her  to 
hed»    iii  doing  this,  it  fitqucntiy.  happened  that 
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ihey  had  to  agcend  a  ladder  instead  of  a  pair  of 
stairs,  leading  from  the  dining  and  ball  room  ta 
the  loft,  the  lloor  of  wliich  was  m?.cle  of  clapboards 
l>ing  loose  and  without  nails.  This  ascent  one 
Jikight  think,  would  p?it  the  bride  and  her  attend- 
ants to  the  blush;  but  as  the  foat  oi  the  ladder 
vras  commonly  behind  the  door,  which  was  pur- 
posely opened  for  the  occasion,  and  its  rounds  at 
the  inner  ends  were  well  iiung  with  bunting  shirts 
petticoats,  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  the  can* 
dies  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  the 
exit  of  the  bride  was  noticed  but  by  few.  This 
done,  a  deputation  of  young  men  in  like  manner 
stole  off  the  groom,  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the 
side  of  his  bride.  The  dance  still  continued;  and 
if  seats  happened  to  be  scavee,  which  was  often 
the  case,  every  young  man,  when  not  engaged  in 
the  dance,  was  obliged  to  otTer  his  lap  &s  a  seat 
for  one  of  the  gills;  and  the  offer  was  sure  to  be 
accepted.  In  the  noidst  of  this  hilarity  the  bride 
and  groonri  were  not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in  the 
night,  some  one  would  remind  the  company  that 
the  new  couple  iflt^st  stand  m  need  of  some  re- 
freshment: black  Betty,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  bottle,  was  called  for,  r.f>d  sent  up  the  Jadderj 
but  sometimts  blaok  Betty  did  not  go  alone,  I  have 
many  times  seen  as  much  bread,  beef,  pork  and 
cabbage  sent  along  with  her,  as  Vfould  afford  r 
a  good  meal  for  half  a  dozen  hungry  men.  The 
youn^  couple  were  compelled  to  cat  ond  drink, 
more  or  less,  of  whatever  was  ('fff^ied  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  festivity  if  any  wanted  to 
help  himself  to  a  dram^and  the  young  couple  to 
a  toast,  he  would  call  out,  "  where  is  black  Betty, 
I  want  to  kiss  her  stv^eet  lips:"  black  Betly  vvas 
soon  handed  to  him;  then  holding  her  up  in  Lia 
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.ftghthand,  we  vvouid  say,  "  here'3  health  to  the 
groom,  not  forgetting  myself;  and  here's  to  the 
tride,  thumping  luck  and  big  children:"  This, 
so  far  frona  being  taken  amiss,  was  considered  as 
in  expression  of  a  very  proper  and  friendly  wish| 
for  big  children,  especially  sons,  were  of  great  im- 
portance; as  we  were  few  in  number,  and  engaged 
in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  Indians,  the  end  of 
which  no  one  could  foresee.  Indeed  many  of 
them  seemed  to  suppose  that  war  was  the  natural 
state  of  man,  and  therefore  did  not  anticipate  any 
conclusion  of  it;  every  big  son  was  therefore  con-!, 
sidered  as  a  young  soldier,    x 

But  to  return.  It  often  happened  that  some 
Deighbours  or  relations,  notbeing asked  to  the  wed- 
dirfg,  took  cffence;  and  the  mode  of  revenge  adop- 
ted by  them  on  such  occasions^  was  that  of  cut«^ 
ting  off  the  manes,  foretops^  and  tails  of  the  horses 
•f  the  wedding  company. 

Another  method  of  revenge  which  was  adopted 
when  the  chastity  of  the  bride  was  a  little  suspec* 
led,  was  that  of  setting  up  a  pair  of  horns  on  pol*^. 
or  trees,  on  the  rout  of  the  wedding  company.— 
This  was  a  hint  to  the  groom  that  he  might  ex- 
pect to  be  complimented  with  a  pair  of  horns  him- 
•elf. 

On  returning  to  the  infare,  the  order  of  proces- 
gion,  and  the  race  for  Wack  Bet  y  was  ihe  same  a« 
before.  The  feasting  and  dancirg  often  la«?ted 
for  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole 
company  were  so  exhausted  with  los3  of  sleep,  that 
several  days  rest  were  requisite  to  tit  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  ordinary  labours. 

Should  I  be  >sked  why  I  have  presented  this  un- 
pleasant portrait  of  the  rade  manners  of  our  fore- 
Jfathers?    I  in  m^  tura  would  ask  my  reader,  wbj 
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are  you  pleased  wiib  the  liistoiies  of  lie  bloocl  an^ 
carnage  of  baltle??  V»  iiy  arc  you  delighted  with 
the  fictions  of  poetry,  the  i:ove!  and  roimince?  I 
have  related  truth,  and  only  tru'h,  str&nge  as  it 
may  scerrj.  I  have  depicted  a  state  of  society, 
and  manners,  which  arc  fast  vanisliing  from  the 
memory  ot  mart,  with  a  view  to  give  the  youth  of 
our  country  a  knowledge  of  tljc  advantagee  of  civ- 
ilization, and  to^ive  contentaient  totlie  aged,  by 
preventing  them  fronn  snying  '^  that  former  tinae.fr 
were  better  than  the  present," 
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?  W51.L  proceed  to  state  the  upual  maBner  of 
settling  a  your.g  couple  in  the  v^'orld. 

A  spot  was  selected  on  a  puce  of  laiid  vi  one 
€)fthe  parfFi'F,  for  their  luvliitaiion.  A  d&y  was 
nppoinied  shortly  fvf;«^r  tb(ir  marrage  fijf  c^»m- 
mencing  the  woik  of  building  ihtir  ci  bin.  The 
fatigue  [»arty  consiHtc-d  of  cl'(»f)per^jVr}  o-e;busineps 
H  was  to  (ell  thf^  trpfs  and  cut  them  off  afe 
propel?  iengtbs,     A  man  with  a  team  forhauliiig^ 
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tbem  to  the  place,  and  arranging  them,  properly 
assorted,  at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  building,  a 
carpenter,  if  such  he  HKight  be  called,  whose  bu- 
siness it  was  to  search  the.  woods  for  a  proper 
tree  for  making  clapboards  for  the  roof.  The 
tree  for  this  purpose  must  be  straight  grained  and 
from  three  to  four  fret  in  diameter.  The  boards 
were  spht  four  feet  long,  with  a  large  fro \v,  an (5 
as  wide  as  the  limber  would  aliow\  They  were 
used  without  plaining  or  shaving.  Anol4itr  di- 
vision were  employed  in  getting  puncheons  for 
the  floor  of  the  cabin;  this  was  done  hy  splitting 
trees,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  hew- 
ing the  faces  of  them  with  abroad  axe.  They  were 
half  the  length  of  the  floor  they  were  intended 
to  wake. 

The  materials  for  the  cabin  were  mostly  pre- 
pared on  the  first  day  and  sowtitimes  the  founda- 
tion laid  in  the  evening.  The  second  day  was 
allotted  for  the  raising. 

In  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  neighbours 
eollected  lor  the  raising.  The  first  thi«g  to  be  done 
was  the  election  of  four  corner  men,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  notch  and  place  the  logs.  The  rest 
of  the  company  furnished  them  with  the  timbers. 
In  the  meantime  the  boards  and  puncheons  were 
collecting  for  the' floor  and  roof,  so  that  by  the 
4ime  the  cabin  was  a  few  rounds  high  the  sleepers 
and  floor  began  to  be  laid.  The  door  was  made 
by  sawing  or  cutting  the  logs  in  one  side  so  as  to 
make  an  opening  about  three  feet  wide.  This 
opening  was  secured  by  upright  pieces  of  timber 
about  thr«e  inches  thick  througii  which  holes  were 
bored  into  the  ends  of  the  logs  for  the  purpose  of 
pinning  them  fast.  A.  similar  opening,  but  wider, 
was  mads  at^he^end  for  the  chimney.    This  was 
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.feuilt  of  logs  and  made  large  to  admit  of  ?a  bact 
and  jams  of  sione.  At  the  square,  two  end  logs 
rirojf'Cted  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  beyond  the  wall 
to  receive  the  butting  polts,  as  they  were  called, 
against  which  the  ends  of  tlie  firs(  row  of  clap 
boards  was  supported.  The  roof  was  formed  by 
making  the  erd  logs  shorter  until  a  single  log 
formed  the  comb  of  the  roof,  on  these  logs  the 
clap  boards  were  placed,  the  ranges  of  them  lap- 
ing  some  distance  over  those  next  below  them 
and  kept  in  their  places  by  legs,  placed  at  proper 
distances  upon  them. 

The  roof,  and  8ometiroes,the  floor  were  finished 
on  the  same  day  of  the  raising.      A  third  da)  was 
oommonly   spent  by  a   few   carpenters  in  level- 
ing off  the  floor,  making  a  clap  board  door  and 
a  table.    This    last    was    made   of   a  split  slab 
and   supported   by  four  round  legs   set  in  auger 
lioles.     Some  ihree  leged  stools    were  made  \m. 
the  same  manner.     Some  pins  stuck  in  ibe  logs  at 
the    back    of  the    house    suported    some    clap 
boards    which    served    for  ahelves  for   the  table 
furniture       A   single  fork,  placed  with  its  lower 
end  in  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  the  upper  end  fasten- 
ed to  a  joist  served  for  a  bed  stead,  by  pla<Mng  a 
pole  in  the  fork  with  one  end  through  a  crack 
between  the  logs  of  the  wall.     This    front  pole 
was   crossed  by  a  shorter  one   within  the  fork, 
wiih  its  outer  end  through  another  crack.     From 
the  front  pole,  through  a  crack  between  the  logs  of 
tbe  end  of  the  house,  the    boards  wer-e  put   oa 
which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  bed.     Some  times 
•ther  poles,  were  pinned  to  the  fork  a   little  dis- 
tance above  these,  for  the  purpose  of  supporiirg 
the  front   and  foot  of  the   bed,  while  the  walls 
were  the  gupporis  of  its  back  and  bead,    A  iew 


"pegs  around  the  walls  for  a  display  ofthe'<sOatstA" 
the  women,  and  hunting  shirts  of  the  men,  and  iwib 
small  forks  or  bucks  horns  to  a  joist  for  <hTe  Tife 
and  shot  pouch,  completed  the  carpenter  wol^. 

In  the  mean  time  masons  were  at  work.  Wirh-f!]ffe 
heart  pieces  of  the  timber  of  which  the  clapboards 
wert  made,  they  made  billets  ^for  chunking  vip 
the  cracks  between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  and  chim- 
Dey,  a  large  bed  of  mortar  was  made  for  daubing 
tip  those  cracks;  a  few  stones  formed  tjie  back 
and  jambs  of  the  chimney,  • 

The  cabin  being  firnished,  the  ceremony  of 
bouse  warming  took  place,  before  the  young  cou*- 
pie  were  permitted  to  move  into  it. 

The  house  warming  was  a  dance  of  a    whole 
uight's  continuance,  made  up  of  the  relations  of 
the  bride  and  groom,  and  their  neighbours..     On 
the  day  following  the  young  couple  took  possef^ 
'^ion  of  their  new  mansion*  /. 
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The  necessary  labours  of  the  farms  along  the 
frontiers,  were  perforraed  with  every  danger  and 
difficulty  immaginjible.  The  whole  population  of 
Ihe  frontiers  huddled  togetjier  in  their  little  forts, 
left  the  country  with  every  appearance  of  a  de- 
serted region;  and  such  would  have  been  the  o- 
|)inion  of  a  traveller  concerning  it;  if  he  had  not 
iseen  here  and  there,  sonje  small  fields  oi  corn,  or 
other   grain  in  a  growing  state. 

It  is  easy  to  imnaagine  what  losses  must  have 
been  sustained  by  our  ilrst  settlers  owing  to  this 
deserted  state  of  their  farms.  It  was  not  the  full 
measure  of  their  trouble,  that  they  risked  their, 
iives  and  often  lost  thcra,  in  subduing  the  forest, 
and  turning  it  into  fruitful  fields;  but  compelled 
to  leave  them  in  a  deserted  state  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  a  great  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bours was  lost  by  this  untoward  circumstance. 
Their  sheep  and  hogs,  were  devoured  by  the 
i;rolves,  panthers,  and  bears.  Horses  and  cattle 
^erc  often  let  into  their  fields,  through  breaches 
made  in  their  fences  by  the  falling  of  trees,  and 
frequently  almost  the  wh^le  of  a  little  crop  of  corn 
^as  destroyed  by  squirrels  and  raccoons,  so  that 
many  famiiit^s,  and  after  an  hazardous  and  la- 
borious spring  and  summer;  had  but  little  left  M 
t^e  comtt^rt  ©f  Uie  dreary  winter, 


The  early  settlers  on  the  frontiers  of  this  coun- 
try, were  like  Arabs  of  the  desert  of  Africa,  in 
at  least  two  respect?,  every  man  wag  a  soldier^ 
and  from  early  in  the  Fprirtg,  Hill  late  in  the  fall 
was  tlnjost  continually  in  arms.  Their  work  was 
often  carried  on  by  parties,  each  one  of  whom  had 
his  rifle  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  hi^> 
war  drets.  These  were  deposited  in  some  central 
place  inthe  field,  A  c^ntind  was  stationed  on  the 
outside  of  the  fence,  so  that  on  the  lH?st  alaim  th« 
w  hole  company  repairs  d  to  their  arms,  and  were 
ready  for  the  combat  in  a  moment. 

Here  again,  the  rnshness  of  som'e  families  pro- 
red  a  sonrse  of  difficulty.  Instead  of  joinir  g  the 
working  parties,  thty  wfi'.t  out  and  attended  their 
farms  by  tlumstrves,  and  in  cas.e  of  alarm,  an  ex* 
press  was  svnX  for  ihem,  ;?nd  ?ometime*i  a  party 
of  men  to  guard  then>  to  the  fort.  Thfse  fami- 
lies, ia  some  instdnces,  could  boast  fHat  they  hod 
belter  crops,  and  were  every  wixj  better  provided 
for  the  winter,  than  their  neighbours.  In  other 
instances  their  tem*erity  cost  them  their  lives. 

In  military  affairs,  when  every  one  concerned  is 
left  to  his  own  will,  matters  are  sure  to  be  but  badly 
managed.  The  whole  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  presented  a  succession  of  military 
camps  or  fcrts,  we  had  military  officers,  that  is  to 
say,  captains  and  colonels;  but  thf  y  in  many  res- 
pects, were  only  nominally  such,  l^ey  could  ad- 
vise; but  not  command.  Those  who  chose  to  follow 
tlieir  advise  did  so,  to  such  an  extent  as  suited  their 
fancy,  or  interest.  Others  were  refractory,  and 
thereby  gave  much  trouble.  These  officers  would 
lead  a  scout,  or  compaign.  Those  who  thought 
proper  to  accompany  them  did  so,  tho^c  who  did 
not  remaiued  at  bom«.    Public  cdium   was  the 
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only  punishment  for  iheir  lazinesd  or  cowardice. 
Xhere  was  no  compulsion  to  the  performance  of 
military  duties,,  aud  no  pecuniary  reward  whea 
tiiey  were  performed. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  first  settlers  of 
Itiis  country  to  say,  that  instances  of  disobedience 
Qf  families  and  individuals  to  the  advice  of  our 
Qiftcerp,  were  by  no  means^  numerous.  The  grea- 
ter number  cheerfully  submited  to  their  directioif* 
W^ith  2^  proir^pt,  aad  iiathici  obedience. 
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CHAPTER  XVm 


In  giving  the  history  of  the  state  of  the  mechan- 
ic arts,  as  they  were  exercised,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  settlement  of  this  country,  I  shall  present 
a  people,  driven  by  necessity. to  perform  works  of 
mechanical  skill,  far  beyond  what  a  person  en- 
Joying  all  the  advantagesof  civilization,  would  ex- 
pect from  a  population  placed  in  such  destitute 
circumstances 

My  reader,  will  naturally  ask  where  were  their 
»illB  for  grinding  grain  ?  Where  their  tanners  fos 
making  leather?     Where  their  smith  shops  for  m^ 
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king  and  repairing  their  farming  utensils?  Who 
were  their  carpenters,  tailors,  cabinet  workmen, 
shoemakers,  and  weavers?  TiiC  answer  is,  those 
manufacturers  did  not  exist,  nor  had  they  any 
tradesmen,  who  were  professedly  such.  Every 
family  were  under  the  necessity  of  doing  every., 
thing  for  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  hominy  block,  and  hand  mills,  wers  in  use 
in  most  of  our  houses.  The  first  was  made  of  a 
large  block  of  wood  about  three  feet  long,  with  • 
an  excavation  burned  in  onsend,  wide  at  the  top^ 
and  narrow  at  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  action  of 
the  pestle  on  the  bottom  threw  the  corn  up  to 
the  sides  toward  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  it  con  j 
tinually  fell  down  into  the  tjentre." 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  giain  was  pretty^  equally  subjected  to  the 
strokesof  the  pestle.  In  theiall  of  the  year  while 
the  indian  corn  was  soft,  tho  block  and  pestle  did 
very  well  for  making mealforjohneycakeiand  mush ; 
but  were  rather  «low  when  the  corn  became  hard. 

The  sweep  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the 
toil   of  pounding  grain  into  meah     This  was   a 
pole  of  some  springy  elastic  wood,  thirty  feet  long 
or  more,  the  but  end  was  placed  under  the  side 
of  an  house,  or  a  large  stump,  this  pole  watj  sup- 
ported by  two  forks,  placed  about  one  third  of  i^s^ 
length  from  the  but  end  so  as  to  elevate  the  small 
end  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  to  this  was 
attached,  by  a  large  mortise,  a  piece  of  a  sapling; 
about   five,  or  six  inclies  ia  diameter  and  eighi  or 
ten  feet  long.     The  lower  end  of  this  was  shaped 
so  at  to  answer  for  a  pestle.    Apia  of  woud  was  put 
through  it  at  a  proper  height,  so  that  two  persons- 
oould   work  at  the  sweep  at  once.    This^  simple^: 
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machine  very  much  lessoned  the  labour,  and  ex- 
pedited the  work. 

I  remember,  that  when  a  boy  I  put  up  an  ex- 
cellent sweep  at  nij  falherp.  It  was  made  of  a  su- 
gar tree  sapling,  it  was  kept  goir  g  almost  con° 
stantly  from  morning  till  night  by  our  neighbours 
for  several  weeks. 

In  the  Greenbriar  country  where  they  had  a 
number  of  saltpetre  caves,  the  first  settlers  made 
plenty  of  eicellent  gun  powder  by  the  means  of 
those  sweeps  and  mortars. 

A  machine,  still  more  simple  than  the  mortar 
and  pestie  was  used  for  making  meal,  while  the 
•orn  was  too  soft  to  be  beaten.  It  was  called  a 
grater.  This  was  a  half  circular  piece  of  tin, 
perforated  with  a  punch  from  the  concave  side, 
and  nailed  by  its  edges  to  a  block  of  wood.  The 
tars  of  corn  were  rubed  on  the  rough  edges  of 
the  holts,  while  the  meal  fell  through  t hero  on 
the  board  or  block,.lo  which  the  grater  was  nailed, 
1\'hich  being  in  a  slanting  direciion,  discharged 
the  meal  into  a  clotli  or  bowl  placed  for  its  recep- 
tion. Tliis  to  be  sure  was  a  slow  way  of  makirrg- 
meal;  but  necessify  has  no  law. 

The  hand  mill  was  better  than  ilte  m.ortar,  and 
grater.  It  was  made  of  two  circular  stones,  the 
lowest  of  which  was  called  the  bed  stone,  '  the 
upper  one  the  runner.  Tliese  were  placed  in 
a  hoop,  with  a  spout  for  discharging  the  meah— 
A  stafi'  was  let  into  a  hole,  in  the  upper  surface 
of  the  runner,  near  the  outer  edge,  and  its  up- 
per end  through  a  hole  in  a  board  fastened  to  a 
joist  abov«,  so  that  two  persons  could  be  etnploy&d 
in  turning  the  mill,  at  the  fame  lime.  The  gram 
was  put  i-'to  the  opening  in  the  runner  by  hand, 
•These  mills  are  still  in  use  in   Palestine,  the  an? 
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mer\t  country  of  the  Jews.  To  a  nriill  of  this  sort 
our  Saviour  alhided,  when,  with  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  Jaruealem  he  said  "Two  women, 
shall  be  grinding  at  a  mill,  the  one  sMl  be  taken 
and   the  other  left." 

This  nDill  is  much  preferable  to  that  used  at 
present  in  upper  Egypt^for  making  the  dhoup- 
ra bread,  k  is  a  smooth  stone,  placed  on  an  in- 
clined plain  upon  which  the  grain  is  spread,  which 
is  made  inta  meal,  by  ruhing  another  stone  u^p 
and  down  upon   it; 

Our  first  water  mills  were  of  that  dlscrip- 
tion  denominated  tub  mills.  It  consists  of  a 
perpendicular  shaft,  to  the  lower  end  of  which 
an  horizontal  wheel  of  about  four  or  five  feet 
diamelerisattached,  the  upper  end  passes  fhrough 
the  bedstone  and  carries  the  runnrr  after  the 
manner  of  a  trundlehead.  These  mills  were  built 
with  very  little  espence,  and  many  of  ihem  an- 
swered the  purpose  very  well. 

Insiead  of  bolting  cloths,  sifterg  were  in  general 
use.  These  were  made  of  deer  skins  in  the  state 
of  parchmentj,  stretched  over  an  hoop  and  per- 
forated with  a  hot  wrrei 

Our  clothing  was  all  of  domestic  manufar*- 
ture.  We  had  no  other  resource  for  clothing,  and 
this  indeed,  was  a  poor  one.  The  crops  of  flax 
often  failed,  and  vhe  sheep  were  destroyed  by  iha 
wolves.  Lir/sey,.vvhicb  Ts  made  of  flax  and  wool^ 
the  former,  tiie  chain  and  the  latter,  the  filling,  was 
the  warrcegt  and  most  substantial  cloth  we  could 
make.  Almost  every  house  contained  a  loom,  and 
al.'Tiost  every   woman  was  a  weaver. 

Every  family  tanned  their  own  leather.  The 
Ifin  vat  was  a  large  trough  sunk  to  tlie  upper 
edge  in  the  grcund.     A  quanlity  of  bark  was  ea? 
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sily  obtained  every  spring Jn  clearing  and  fenc- 
ing land.  Tills  after  drying,  was  brought  in  and 
in  wet  days  was  shaved  and  pounded  on  a  block 
of  wood,  witii  an  axe  or  mr.ilet.  Ashes  was  used 
in  place  of  lime  for  taking  oif  the  hair.  Bears 
oil,  hngs  lard  and  tullow,  answered  the  place  of 
iish  oil.  The  leather,  to  be  sure  was  coarse;  but 
it  was  substantially  good.  The  operation  of  cur- 
rying was  performed  by  a  drawing  knife  with  its 
edge  turned,  after  the  moriner  of  a  curryingknife. 
The  blacking  for  the  leather  was  made  of  scot 
and  hogslard. 

Almost  every  family  contained  its  own  tailors 3 
and  shoemakers.  Those  who  could  not  make 
shoes,  could  make  shoepacks.  These  like  mocas- 
sons  were  made  of  a  single  piece  of  leather  wjth 
the  exception  of  a  tonguepiece  on  the  top  of  the 
foot.  This  was  about  two  inches  broad  and  cir- 
cnlar  at  the  lower  end.  To  this  the  main  piece 
of  leather  was  sewed^  with  a  gathering  stich.  The 
seam  behind  was  like  that  of  a  mocasson.  To 
the  shoepack  a  Roal  was  sometimes  added.  The 
women  did  the  tailor  work.  They  could  all  cut 
out  and  make  hunting  s4iirts,  Icggins  and  drawers  ^ 

The  state  of  society  which  existed  in  our  country 
at  an  early  period  of  its  settlement,  is  well  calculated 
to  call  into  action  every  native  mechanical  genious. 
This  happened  in  this  country.  There  was  in  al- 
most  every  neighborhood,  some  one  whose  natu- 
ral ingenuity  enabled  him  to  do  many  things  for 
l;ims^irand  his  neighbours,  far  above  what  could 
liave  been  reasonably  expected.  With  the  few 
tools  which  they  brought  with  them  into  the  coun- 
try, they  certainly  performed  wonders.  Their 
plows,  harrows  with  th^ir  wooden  teeth,  and 
ale4s  were  in  many  instance«  well  made.    Their 
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ceoper  ware,  which  comprehended  every  thing 
for  holding  milk,  and  water,  was  generally  pretiy 
well  executed.  The  ceder  ware  by  having  al- 
ternatly  a  white  and  red  stave,  was  then  thought 
beaiUiful,  nriany  of  their  puncheon  floors  v;ere  ve- 
ry neat,  their  joints  close  and  the  top  even  and 
smooth*  Their  looms,  although  heavy  did  very 
well.*  Those  who  could  not  ex€rx}ise  these  me- 
chanic arts,  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  la^ 
bour,  or  barter,  to  their  neighbours  in  eKchange  for 
ihe  use  of  them,  so  far  as  their  necessities  required* 

An  old  man  in  my  father's  neighborhood  had  the 
an  of  turning  bowls,  from  the  knots  of  trees,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  ash.  Id  what  way  he  did  it, 
I  do  not  know:  or  whether  there  was  much  mys- 
tery in  his  art.  Be  that  as  ii  may,  the  old  manV 
skill  was  in  great  request  as  well  turned  wooden 
bowls  were  amongst  our  first  rate  articles  of  house-* 
hold  furniture 

My  brotherSjand  myself  once  undertook  to  pro- 
cure a  fine  suit  of  these  bowls  made  of  the  best 
wood,  the  ash^  We  gathered  all  we  could  find  oa 
our  father's  land  and  took  them  to  the  artist,  who 
was  to  give,  as  the  saying  was  one,  half  for  the  o- 
ther.  He  put  the  knots  in  a  branch  before  his 
door.  A  freshet  came  and  swept  then  all  away. 
Not  one  of  them  was  ever  found.  This  was  a 
dreadful  misfortune.  Our  anticipation  of  &a 
elegant  display  of  aew  bowls  was  utterly  blasted 
in  a  moment,  as  the  poor  old  man  was  nut  able  to 
repair  our  loss,  or  any  part  of  it. 

My  father  possessed  a  mechanical  genious  of  iha 
highest  order,  and  necessity  which  is  the  mother 
©f  invention,  occasioned  the  full  exercise  of  his  ta- 
lents. His  farming  utensils  were  the  best  in  the- 
neighbourbood.     After  making  his  loom;  he  often 
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used  it,  ns  a  weaver.  All  the  shoes  btlongirg  t<.> 
Ihe  fi^niilj  were  made  by  bimsell".  He  always 
spun  his  own  shoe  thread.  Sayinsf  th&t  fjo  vto- 
naan  could  spin  shoe  thread,  a^  vveli  as  he  cru!d> 
His  cooper  ware  was  made  by  himself.  1  liave 
seen  him  n>ake  a  small,  neat  kind  of  uocden  wj^re 
ealJed  get  woik,  m  which  the  st£V(.p,  wene  all  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  the  ves^fel,  by  the  means  of 
a  groove  cut  in  them  by  a  strong  claps  knifr, 
arid  small  cbijel,  befoie  a  single  hoop  was  put  on. 
He  was  sufficiently  the  carpenter  to  build  the 
bes^t  kirjd  of  houses  then  in  use,  that  is  to  eay 
first  a  cabin,,  and fsfterwards  the  hevred  log  house, 
with  a  shingled  roof.  In  his  latter  years  he  be- 
came sickly,  and  not  being  able  to  labour,  ke  z- 
Diusf;d  himstlt  wiih  tolerably  good  imitaiior  s  ox' 
cabinet  work. 

Not  possesing  sufficient  beafih  for  service  on 
the  scout.e,  and  campaigns,  his  duty  was  that  of 
repairing  the  ritles  of  his  neighbours,  when  they 
Deeded  it.  In  this  business  he  m.anifested  a  high 
degree  of  ingenuity.  A  gn;all  depresi;ion  on  the 
gurf'cice  of  a  stump  or  log  and  a  wooden  malkr 
were  his  instruments  for  straightening  the  gun  bar- 
rel when  crooked.  Without  the  aid  of  a  bow  string 
he  could  discover  the  smallest  bend  in  a  barrel. 
With  a  bit  of  steel,  he  could  make  a  saw  for  deep- 
ening the  furrovt's,  when  r«  qusite.  A  few  shols  de- 
termined whether  the  gun  might  be  trusted. 

Although  he  never  had  been  more  than  six 
weeks  at  school;  he  was  neveilheless  a  first  rate 
penman,  and  a  good  arithmetician.  His  penman- 
ship was  of  great  service  to  His  neighdours  io 
writing  letters,  bonds,  deeds  of  conveyarce,  &c. 

Young  as  I  was^  I  was  possed  of  an  art  which; 
was  oi  great  use»     It  was  that  of  weaving  shot- 
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pouch  straps,  belts,  and  garters.  I  could  make 
my  loom  and  weave  a  bell  in  less  ihun  one  day. — 
Having  apiece  of  board  about  four  feet  long,  an 
inch  auger,  spike  gimlet,  and  a  drawing  knifq;  I 
needed  no  other  tools  or  nsalerials  for  making  my 
loom. 

It  frequently  happened,  that  my  weaving  proved 
serviceable  to  the  family,  as  I  often  sold  a  bell  for  a 
days  work,  or  making  an  hundred  rails.  So  thit 
although  a  boy,  I  could  exchange  my  labour  for 
that  of  a  full  grown  person,  for  au  equal  length  of 
lime. 


JMedicine. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


Tnrs  amongst  a  rude  and  illeterate  people,  co^J- 
tsisted  mostly  of  specificks.  As  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect them,  they  shall  be  innumerated,  together 
with  the  diseases  for  which  th«y  were  used. 

The  diseases  of  children  were  mo«}tly  ascribed  to 
worms.  For  the  expulsion  of  which  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  was  given.  The  dose  was 
always  large.  I  well  remember,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  take  half  a  table  spoon  fall,  when  qu\]^ 
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small.    To  the  best  of  my  recollection  It  genei't 
ally  answered  the  purpose. 

Scrapings  of  pewter  spoons,  was  another  rem- 
edy for  the  worms.  This  dose  was  also  large,  a- 
inountingj  should  think,  from  twenty  to  forty  grains 
it  was  commonly  ^iven  in  sugar. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  copcras  was  a  third 
remedy  for  thle  worms.  The  dose  of  this  was  al- 
so larger  than  we  should  venture  to  give  at  this 
linie. 

For  burns  a  poultice  of  indian  meal  was  a 
common  remedy.  A  poultice  of  scraped  potatoes 
was  also  a  favourite  remedy  with  some  people. 
Boasted  turnip&jmade  into  a  poultice  was  used  by 
others.  Slippery  elm  bark  Was  often  used  in  the 
same  way.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  in- 
ternal remedy,  or  bleeding  was  ever  used  for 
burns. 

The  croup,  or  what  was  then  called  the  "Bold 
hives"  was  a  common  disease  among  the  children, 
many  of  whom  dit^d  of  it. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  the  juice  of  roasted  onions 
or  garlick  was  given  in  large  doses.    Wall-ink 
^icas  also  a  favourite  remedy  with  many  of  the  old 
ladies.     For  fevers,    sweating    was  the   general 
remedy.     This  was  generally  performed  by  means 
of  a  strong  decoction  of  Virginia  snake  root.     The 
dose  was  always  very  large,  if  a  purge  was  used,  it 
tvas  about  half  a  pint  of  a  strong  d<*coction  of  white 
walnut  bark.  This^  when  intended  for  a  purge,  was 
peeled  downwards;  if  for  a  vomit  it  was  peeled 
upwards.     Inaian  ph^sick,  or  bowman  root, «  spe- 
cies (  f  epicacuanha   was  frequently  used  for  a 
Vomit  and  sometimes  the  pocoon  or  blood  root. 
!For  the  bite  of  a  rattle,  or  copper  snake,  a  great 
*9ariety  of  specifies  were  used.  1  reineber  when  f» 


■small  boy  to  hare  seen  a  wan  bitten  by  a  rattle 
snake  brought  into  the  fort  on  a  man's  back.  One 
cf  the  company  dragged  the  snake  afier  him  by  a 
forked  stick  fastened  in  its  head.  The  body  of 
the  snake  was  cut  into  pieces  of  about  two  inches 
in  length,  split  open  in  succession,  and  laid  on  the 
wound  to  draw  out  the  poison,  as  they  expressed 
it.  When  this  was  over,  a  fire  was  kindled 
up  in  the  fort  yard  and  the  whole  of  the  serpent 
burned  to  ashes,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  injury 
he  had  done. 

After  this  process  was  over,  a  large  quantity  of 
chesnut  leaves  was  collected  and  boiled  in  a  pot- 
The  whole  of  the  wounded  man's  leg  and  part  of  his 
lliigh  were  placed  in  a  piece  cfchesn it  bark,  fresh 
from  ifee  tree,  and  the  decoction  pourecl  on  the  leg 
so  as  to  run  down  into  the  potag<jn;  after  contin- 
uing this  process  for  some  time,  a  quantity 
-of  the  boiled  leaves  were  bound  to  the  leg.  This 
was  repeated  several  times  a  day.  The  man  got 
well;  but  whether  owing  to  the  treatment  bestow- 
ed on  his  wound,  is  fiot  so  certain. 

A  number  of  native  plants  were  used  for  the 
cure  of  snake  bites.  Among  them  tha  white 
plantain  held  a  high  rank.  This  was  boiled  ia 
milk  and  the  decoction  given  the  patient  in 
large  quantities.  A  kind  of  fern,  which  from  its 
resemblance  to  'he  leaves  of  walnut,  was  called 
walnut  fern,  was  another  remedy.  A  plant  with 
fibrous  roots,  resembling  the  seneka-snake  root,oiir 
a  black  colour  and  a  strong,  but  not  disagreeble 
smell,  was  considered  and  relied  on  as  the  in- 
dian  specific,  for  the  cure  of  the  sting  oi  a  snake. 
A  decociioo  of  this  root  was  also  used  for  the 
cure  of  colds.  Another  plant  which  verv  much 
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resembles  the  one  above  mentioned;  but  violentiy 
poisonous,  was  sometimes  nxistaken  for  it  and  used 
]n  its  place.  I  knew  two  joung  women  who 
inconsequence  of  being  bitten  bj  rattle  snakes, 
used  the  poisonous  plant  instead  of  the  other, 
and  Beaily  lost  their  lives  by  the  n)istake.  The 
roots  were  applied  to  their  legs  in  the  form  of  a 
poultice,  the  violent  burning  and  swelling  oc- 
casioned by  the  infltmation,  discovered  the  mis- 
take m  time  to  prevent  them  from  taking  any 
of  ihe  decoction,  wliich  had  they  dune,  it  would 
Isave  been  instantly  fat^l.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  part  to  which  the  poultice  was  applied 
wan  saved  from  mortification,  so  that  the  rem- 
edy w  a?  fhr  vv)rse  than  the  disease. 

Cupping,  sucking  the  wound  and  making  detp 
incisions  which  were  filled  with  salt  and  gun 
powder,  were  amongst  the  remedial s  for  ?nake 
=|)ites.  It  does  not  appear  to  mejthat  any  of  the  in- 
ternal remedies  used  the  by  indians  and  the  first 
setilfTS  of  this  country,  were  well  adapted  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
snake-  The  poison  of  a  snake  like  that  of  a  bee 
or  ^vasp,  must  consist  of  an  highly  concentrated 
zr,d  very  poisonous  acid,  which  instantly  inflames 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  That  any 
pubstance  whatever,  can  act  as  a  specific  for  the 
dtcrmposiiion  ©f  this  poison,  seems  altogether 
doubtful  The  cure  of  ihe  fever  occasioned  by 
thib  animal  poison,  must  be  effected  with  re- 
(<  rencf  to  those  general  indications  which  pre 
Ffgarded  in  the  cure  of  other  fevers  of  equal 
f  c:.  Tie  iijcernpl  remedies  alluded  lo,  so  far 
h^  I  am  -ocj^uainted  with  them  are  possessed  of 
li'  h'  or  no  medical  efficacy.  They  are  not  eme- 
tics, catherties,  or  sudjrifics.     What  then?  Tb€jy 
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are  baTmless  'substances  which  do  wonders  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  done* 

The  truth  ig,the  bite  of  a  rattle  or  copper  snake 
in  a  fleshy  or  tenderous  part,  where  the  blood  ves- 
sel are  neither  numerous  or  larg«,  soon  healed 
under  any  kind  of  treatment.  But  when  the 
fangs  of  the  serpent,  which  are  hollow  and  e- 
ject  the  poison  through  aa  orifice  near  the  points^ 
penetrate  a  blood  vessel  of  any  con?id»>rapIe  size, 
a  malignant  and  incurable  fever  was  gener- 
ally  the  immediate  consequence  and  the  patient 
often  expired  in  the  tirst  paroxysm. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  the  effects  of  the 
bi^e  of  serpents,  when  inflicted  on  beasts.  Horses 
were  frequantly  killed  by  them,  ai  they  were  com- 
monly bitten  somewhere  about  the  nose  in  which 
the  bloodvessels  are  nurr.erons  and  large.  J  once 
saw  a  horse  die  of  the  bite  of  a  rattle  snake.— 
The  blood  for  some  time  before  he  expired 
exuded  in  great  quantity  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin. 

Cattle  were  less  frequently  killed,  because  their 
noses  are  of  a  grisly  texture,  and  less  forni^licd 
with  blood  vessels  than  those  of  a  horse.  Dwgs 
were  sometimes  bitten  acd  being  naturrally  physi- 
cians they  commonly  serached  a  hole  in  some 
damp  place  and  held  the  wounded  part  in  the 
ground  'till  the ii^flnpation  abated.  Hogs, when  in 
tolerable  ord*'r  were  never  hurt  by  thein,owing  to 
their  thick  substratum  of  fat  betvreen  the  skin 
muscular  flesh  and  blood  vessels.  The  hog  ge- 
nerally took  immediately  revenge  for  the  injury 
done  him,  by  instantly  tearing  to  pieces  and  de« 
vourrng  the  serpent  which  inflicted  it. 

The  itch,  whioh  was  a  ver^  comaion  diseease 
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in  early  times,  was  commonly   cured  by  aa  QtiiKf 
Dun*  Hiiide  oi  biimstone  and  hogs  lard. 

Gunshot,  and  othtr  wounds  were  treated  willi 
Blip|)eiy  t-iiii  bark,  tlax  eeed  and  otl.cr  such  like 
ptMiltices.  Many  lost  their  lives  from  woucds 
which  wonM  now  be  considtrred  trifling  and  easily 
o^'/td.  TUt  use  <f  the  lancet  and  other  means  of 
de;.l<>tic»n,in  the  treaiinent  of  wounds  consituted  no 
p&r*  rf  tlieir  euro  in  this  country,  in  early  tim«s. 

Mj  niov!  cr  died  in  early  life  of  a  wound  frona 
ibe  ir^^e^d  fa  horse,  l^hlch  any  perBon  in  the  ha- 
b  t  of  letio^bh^<d  (jiiglit  have  cured  by  two  or  thi-€6 
b]<.»:ding3,u  jthr  lit  any  other  remedy.  The  wous^d 
was  pouhictd  witiiSpikenard  roots  and  &oon  leiii.i- 
Ea'ed  in  &n  ♦  xiensive  mortitication. 

Mo>t  of  the  men,  of  ihe  early  sellers  of  th'& 
couf»'ry  were  stft-cfed  wiih  the  iheunfiatigm.  Ft-r 
reluf  from  this  diiceas  the  hunters  generally 
Bit  pt  with  ihi:*ir  feet  to  the  fire.  From  this  prac- 
tice.' !t.Hy  certain 'y  d -rived  aiuch  advantage.  The 
oi!  of  r.ittle  snakf'^,  gtese,  wolves,  bears,  racoons, 
gruui.fi-hogs  iji  d  |)ol^-cats,  was  r^pplitd  to  swtlkdt 
jolrts  Bnd  bafh«*d  in  bff  re  the  tire. 

The  plt^urisy  vvas  the  only  discecse  which  was 
suppv^sed  to  Tf^qinre  blood  letting;  but  in  many 
ChPts  a  bleeder  was  not  to  be  h?d; 

Coughs,  arfd  pulmonary  consunnptiors  were 
treated  with  a  great  variety  off  yrrup,  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  which  were  commonly  spike- 
Bird  and  elecampane.  These  syrrups  certainly 
gave  but    liiile  relief. 

Charms  and  incantations  were  in  use  for  the 
eure  of  man}  diseases.  1  learned,  when  young, 
Ihe  incantation,  in  German,  for  the  cure  of  bums, 
«op|>ing  blood,  for  the  tooth^ache,  an^th«  «har» 
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against  bullets  in  battle;  but  for  the  want  of  faith 
in  their  efficacy,  I  never  used  any  of  them. 

The  erysipela?,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire  was  cir- 
cunoscribed  by  the  blood  of  a  black  cat.  Hence 
there  was  scarcely  a  black  cat  to  be  seen,  whose 
ears  and  tail  had  not  been  frequently  cropped, 
for  a  contribution  of  blood. 

Whether  the  medical  proiession  is  productive 
of  most  good  or  harm,  may  still  be  a  maiter 
of  dispute  with  some  philosophers  who  never  saw 
any  condition  of  society,  in  which  there  were  no 
physicians,  and  therefore  could  not  be  furnished 
a  proper  test  i'o?  deciding  the  question.  Had  hii 
unbeliever  in  the  healing  art  been  amongst  the  ear- 
ly inhabitants  of  this  country,  he  would  have  been 
in  a  proper  situation  to  witness  the  consequences 
of  the  want  ot  the  exercise  of  this  art.  l^'or  ma- 
ny years  in  succession  there  was  no  person  who 
b.;re  even  the  name  of  a  Doctor  within  a  consid- 
erable distance  of  the  residence  of  my  father. 

For  the  honor  of  the  medical  profession,  I 
must  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  many  of  our  peo- 
ple perished  for  want  of  medical  skill  and  atten^ 
tion. 

The  pleurisy  was  the  only  disease  which  was, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  understood  by  our 
people.  A  pain  in  the  side  called  for  the  use  of 
the  lancet,  if  there  was  any  to  be  had;  b  it  ow- 
ing to  its  sparing  use,  the  patient  was  apt  to  bo 
left  with  a  spitting  of  blood,  which  sometimes 
ended:  n  consumption.  A  great  number  of  chil- 
dren died  of  the  croup.  Remittent  and  inter* 
raiUent  fevers,  v/ere  treated  with  warm 
drinks,  for  the  purpose  of  sweating.  The  pa- 
tients were  denied  llie  use  of  cold  water  aid  fresh 
akr    Many  of  them  died.    Of  ihcise  who^escapedp 
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uot  a  few  died  aftervvaTds  of  the  dropsy,  or  con* 
sumption;  or  were  left  with  paralytic  limbs.— 
Deaths  in  child  bed  were  not  ijnfrequent.  Ma- 
jiy^  no  doubt,  died  of  the  bite  of  serpents,  in  con* 
sequence  of  an  improper  reliance  on  specifics  pos^ 
sessed  of  no  medical  virtue. 

My  father  died  of  an  hepatites,  at  the  age  of 
about  f^ty  six.  He  had  laboured  under  this  dis- 
ease tor  thirteen  years.  The  fever  which  accom- 
panied it  was  called  "The  dumb  ague"  and  the 
ivvellingin  the  region  of  1  he  liver, ''The  ague  cake'^ 
The  absceas  bursted  and  discharged  a  large  quan- 
tity of  matter  which  put  a  period  to  bis  life,  in  a- 
bout  thirty  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
siischarge. 

Thus  I,  for  one,  may  say,  that  in  all  huraar^ 
probability,  I  lost  both  my  parents,  far  want  o.^ 
medical  aid. 


Sports. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


These  were  such  as  might  be  expected  among- 
a  people,  who  owing  to  their  circumstances,  as 
well  £S  education,  set  an  higher  val)ie  on  phys- 
cial,  than  on  mental  endowments,  and  on  skill 
in  hunting  and  bravery  in  war,  than  on  any  polite 
accomplishments,   or  fine  arts,   . 

Amusements  are,  in  many  instances,  eidier  im- 
itations of  the  business  of  life,  or  at  least,  of  seme 
of  its  particular  objects  of  pursuit;  on  the  part  of 
young  men  belonging  to  nations  in  a  state  of 
v/arfare,  many  amusetnents  are  regarded  as  pre- 
peraiions  for  the  milrtary  characto»r  which  they 
are  expected  to  sus'ain  in  future  life.  Thus,  the 
war  dmce  of  sarages,  is  a  pantomime  of  their 
stratagems  and  horrid  deeds  of  cruelty  in  war, 
and  the  exhibition  prepares  the  minds  of  their 
3'aung  men  for  a  participation  it]  »he  bloody  trag- 
edies which  they  represent,  I>ancing,  among 
civilized  people,  is  regarded,  not  only  as  an  amuse- 
inent  suited  to  the  youthful  ptriod  of  human  life; 
but  as  a  means  of  inducing  urbanity  of  manners 
£nd  a  good  personal  deportment  in.  publick. — 
Horse  raciog,  is  regarded  by  the  statesmat;,  as 
a  preparation,  in  various  way^,  f  ^r  tlie  equestrian 
d>^partment  of  vvarf:ire:  it  is  said  that  the  *»n8^1ish 
goi'ernment  n-r'ver  |ftOt'se*ed  a  goocl  cavalry  until  by 
ih*".  encouragement  given  to  publick  races,  their 
hi:^d  of  horses-  was  imfrovfid.     Games,  ia  which 
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there  is  a  mixture  of  charice  and  gkill,  are  said 
to  improve  the  undeisiandiug  in  malhemaiical  and 
other  calc'jlatiors. 

Many  of  ihe  sports  cf  ti.e  early  settlers  of  this 
country,  were  imitative  of  the  exercises  and  strat- 
agems of  hunting  and  nar.  Bo)8  were  taught 
the  use  of  the  6ow  and  arrow,  at  an  early  age; 
but  although  they  acquired  considerable  adroit- 
ness in  ihe  usecftliein,  so  cs  to  kill  a  bird  or 
squirrel  sometimrs.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  ihat  in 
the  hands  of  the  white  people,  the  bow  and  ariovv 
could  never  be  depended  upon  for  warfare  or 
bunting,  unless  made  and  managed  in  a  different 
irianner,  from  any  specimens  of  thera  which  1  ever 
saw. 

In  ancienfs  times,  the  bow  and  arrow  must  have 
been  derdly  ir)strurnfcntf»,  in  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians of  our  country;  but  I  much  doubt,  whether 
any  of  the  present  tribes  oi  Indians  conid  make 
much  use  of  the  tlint  arrow  heads,  which  must 
have  been  so  generally  used  by  their  forefathers. 

Fire  rrniG  wherever  they  cr.n  be  obtained, 
poon  put  an  ei.d  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  atrow; 
but  independently  of  titis  circumstance,  military, 
as  well  as  oth»^r  arts,  srmeiinies  grow  out  of  dale 
and  var  ish  from  the  world.  iVIany  centuries  liave 
elapecd  since  th?  world  has  ivitnesf^ed  the  des- 
tructive Hccuracy  of  the  .i{^i»  jamites,  in  tliftir  use 
of  t}>e  eli!)^:  Piud  stone]  nor  does  it  appear  to  me 
tbpt  a  dinriijutioDj  in  the  size  ai:d  siiength  of  the 
ab-Tigines  i-i  if ij?  country,  iias  occasioned  a  de- 
cr«  ase  of  bcnuiacy  ;njd  eiftct  ir  their  use  cf  the 
bow  andiirrow.  Frnm  ail  th:  ar.cient  skeietcns 
which  hbve  ccihc  under  n)y  notice,  it  does  not 
2pp-  -yf  that  this  section  of  the  globe  was  eveir 
JLiiabilcd  by  a  iarge^  luct  cf  Luiuan  beiiigs  than 


lliat  which  po'ssessed  it  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  the  Europeans. 

One  important  pastime  of  our  boy?,  was  that  of 
of  imitating  the  nois«  of  every  bird  and  bcasC 
in  the  wouds.  This  faculty  was  not  merely  a- 
pasii-ne;  but  a  very  riecvjssary  part  of  eduiiiiiuo, 
on  account  of  its  utility  in  certain  circumstance?. 
The  imiiations  of  the  gobbling  anJ  other  sou-ids 
oi  wild  turkeys,  ofteji  brought  those  keen  eyej, 
and  ever  watchful  tennnt^  of  thn  fr»rest,  wifhin 
the  within  reach  of  the  rifle.  The  bleating  of  the 
fawn,broiight  its  danj  to  her  death  in  the  same  way. 
The  hunter  often  collected  a  company  of  mopish 
ewls  to  the  tr^es  about  his  camp,  and  amused 
himself  with  their  hoarse  screaming,  his  howl 
would  raise  and  obt  in  responses  frcni  a  paclr  <f 
wolves,  so  as  to  infjrm  him  'if  their  neighbtur- 
bood,  as  well  as  guard  him  against  their  depre* 
datians. 

This  imitative  faculty,  was  somefimes  requis* 
ite  as  a  measure  of  precaution  in  war.  The  in^ 
dians,  when  scattered  about  in  a  neighbourhood, 
often  collected  together,  by  imitating  turkeys  by 
day,  and  wolves  or  owls  by  night.  la  similar  sit- 
iiation,our  people  did  the  sanie.  I  have  ofren  wit- 
ne?sf,d  the  consternation  of  a  whole  neighbour- 
hocd,  i"  consequence  of  a  few  screaches  of  owls. 
An  early,  and  correct  use  of  this  imitative  facultj;^. 
was  considered  as  an  indication  that  its  possessor 
would  become  in  due  time,  a  good  hunier  and 
a  valiant  warrior. 

Throwing  the  tomahawk,  was  another  boyish 
sport,  io  which  many  acquired  considerable  skil). 
The  tomahawk  with  its  handle,  of  a  certain  length 
will  make  a  given  number  of  turns  in  a  given  dis^ 
tance,  Saj  in  five  steps,  it  will  strike  with  the  edge.3 
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the  handle  dow nwnrds'at  the  distance  of  seven  and 
ati^lf,  it  will  strike  With  the  tdt^e,  the  handle  up- 
wart^s,  and  so  on.  A  little  experience  enabled 
the  bay  to  measure  the  distance  with  his  e^e, 
when  vvaikirg  through  thie  woods,  and  strike  a 
tree  with  his  tomtdtawk,  in  any  way  he  choofe. 

The  ailjh  tic  sports  of  runni?!^,  jumping,  and 
ivre:Ht}ing,  were  the  pabtiines  of  buyg,  in  cuminon 
with  the  men. 

A  well  grown  boy,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years,  was  furnished  with  a  saial!  rifle  and 
shot  pouch.  He  then  became  a  fort  BolditT,  and 
had  hits  port  hole  ai''si^rK;d  hint.  Hnntlng  squirrels, 
tiirkt'ys  and  racoons  seen  made  him  expert  in 
the  u.^e  of  his  gun. 

Dancing,  was  the  principal  amusement  of  our 
joux^g  people  of  both  Sf  xts.  Their  dances,  to  be 
cure,  were  of  tf.-e  sioipltst  foin^s.  Three  and 
four  handed  ?eels  and  jigs.  Courttry  dancefi,  co- 
tillions and  njinuets,  weie  unknown.  1  rerHen;ber 
to  have  sef:ti  once  or  twicpya  dance  which  was 
called  '*'The  Jri^h  Trol"  Bui  I  have  long  since 
forgtjtten  its  figure. 

Shooting  at  marks,  was  a  conrrmory  diversion  a- 
Jitrrigthe  Dien,  v^  hen  their  etock  cf  anfjinunition 
would  allow  it;  this  however,  was  far  from  beirg 
always  the  c«?e.  The  prespiit  mode  of  shooting  uft' 
hand  wasnotthf  n  in  practiee.  Thi.s  eode  was  not 
coni-iderrd  as  arsy  trial  of  the  value  (>f  a  gon;  nor 
indeed,  ps  nriwcii  of  a  test  of  the  s-kill  of  a  marks- 
sii&n.  The ir  shooting  was  from  a  rest,  and  at  as 
great  a  distance  gs  the  length  and  weight  of  the 
barrel  of  the  gun  would  throw  a  ball  on  a  horizon- 
tal level.  Sacb  was  their  regard  to  accuracy,  in 
those  spcrlive  trials  t»f  their  rsflfp,  and  of  tbeis 
q-^'h  »kill  m  thd  use  of  thcitk,  that  they  oftta  ;gut 
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-«so3a,  or  fiome  other  soft  substance  on  the  log  or 
or  slump  from  which  tbey  shot,  for  fear  of  having' 
the  buUet  thrown  from  ihe  mark,  by  the  spring  of 
the  barrel.  When  the  riHe  was  held  to  the  side 
of  a  tree  for  a  rest,  it  was  pressed  against  it 
as  lightly  as  possible,  for  the   same  reason. 

Rities  of  former  timep, were  difF^^rent  from  those 
of  modern  date:  few  of  them  carried  more  than 
forty  five  buUtts  to  the  pound.  Bullets  of  a  less 
size  were  not  thought  sufficiently  heavy  ior  hunt- 
ing or  war. 

Dramatic  narrations,  chiefly  concerning  j'^ck 
and  the  giant,  furnished  our  young  people  With 
another  Fcource  of  amusement  during  their  leisure 
hours.  Many  of  those  tales  were  lengthy,  and 
embraced  ^  considerable  ran^e  cf  incident.-^ 
Jack,  always  the  hero  of  the  story,  afier  encounter- 
ing many  difficulties,  and  performing  many  great 
achievments,  came  off  coaqueror  of  the  giant — 
Many  of  these  stories,  were  tales  of  knight  er- 
rantry, in  which  some  captive  virgin,  was  releas- 
ed from  captivity,  and  restored  to  her  lever. 

These  dramatic  narrations,  concerning  jack 
and  the  giant,  bore  a  sirong  resemblance  to  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  the  story  of  the  Cyclops  and  Ulys- 
es,  in  tkeOdyssy  of  Homer  and  the  tale  of  the  giant, 
and  great -heart,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  they 
were  so  arranged,  as  to  the  diff:  rent  incidents  of 
the  narration,  that  they  were  easily  committed  to 
memory.  They  certainly  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  from  time  im- 
xnemorial. 

Civil ization,bas  indeed,banished  the  use  of  those 
ancient  tales  of  romantic  heroism;  but  what  then? 
it  has  substituted  in  their  place,  the  oovel  and  rO- 
maace. 


\\  is  thus,  tliaf  in  every  state  of  society,  tliC 
immagination  of  man  is  eternally  at  war  with  rea- 
son and  truth.  That  fiction  should  be  acceptable 
to  an  unenlightened  people,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  86  the  treasures  of  truth  have  never  been  un- 
folded to  their  mind;  but  that  a  civilized  people 
lhempelves,should,  in  so  many  instances,  like  bar- 
barians pre  If  r  the  fairy  regions  of  fiction  to  the  au- 
gust treasures  of  truth,  developed  in  the  sciences  of 
theology,  history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  ifi 
truly  a  sarcasm  on  human  nature.  It  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  it  is  essential  to  our  amusementj 
thgt,  for  the  time  being,  we  must  suspend  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason,  and  submit  to  a  voluntary  de- 
ception. 

Singing,  was  another,  but  not  very  comrooB 
amuseaicnt  among  our  first  settlers.  Their  tunes, 
were  rude  enough  to  be  sure.  Robin  Hood  fur- 
nished a  number  of  our  songs,  the  balance  were 
fnostly  tragical.  Thf  se  last  were  denominated  "love 
6(»ng8  about  murder;"  as  to  cards,  dicp,  back  gam- 
tnon  and  other  games  of  chance,  we  knew  nothing 
about  them.  These  are  amoiigst  the  blessed  gifie 
pf'Civiiitzfiion. 


Witchcraft. 


CHAPTER.   XX. 


1  SHALL  not  be  lengthy  on  this  subject.  The 
Ibelief  in  witchcraft  was  prevalent  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  western  country.  To  the 
witch  was  ascribed  the  tremendous  power  of  in- 
flicting strange  and  incurable  diseases,  particular- 
ly on  children — of  destroying  cattle  by  shootin* 
them  with  hair  balls,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
means  of  destruction— of  inflicting  spells  and 
curses  on  guns  and  other  things,  and  lastly  of 
changing  men  into  horses^  and  after  bridli.ig  and 
saddling  them,  riding  them  in  full  speed  over 
liill  and  dale  to  their  frolicks  and  other  places  of 
rendezvous.  More  ample  powers  of  mischief  than 
these  cannot   well  be  immagined. 

Wizanis,  were  men  supposed  to  possess  (he 
same  mischievous  powers  as  the  witches;  but 
those  were  seldom  exercised  for  bad  purposes.— 
The  powers  of  the  wizards  were  exercised  aU 
most  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  counteract- 
ing the  malevolent  influences  of  the  witc'-  es  of 
the  other  sex.  I  have  known  several  of  those  witch 
masters,  as  they  were  called^who  made  a  publick 
profession  of  curing  the  diseases  inflicted  by  ihe 
influence  of  witches,  and  I  have  known  respect- 
able physicians,  who  had  no  greater  portion  of 
business  in  the  line  of  their  profession,  than  many 
"*of  those  witch  masters  had  in  theirs. 
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The  means  by  which  the  witch  was  Buppai- 
ed  to  inflict  diseases,  curses  and  spells,  I  never 
could  learn.  They  were  occult  sciences,  which 
no  one  was  supposed  to  understand,  excepting 
the  witch  herself,  and  no  wonder,  as  no  such  arts 
ever   existed  in  any   country. 

The  diseases  of  children  supposed  to  be  inflicted 
by  witchcraft,  were  those  of  the  internal  dropsy 
of  the  brain,  and  the  rickets.  The  synr)plons  and 
cure  of  these  deslruclive  disebses  were  utterly 
unknown  in  former  times  in  this  country.  Dis? 
eases  which  could  neither  be  accounted  for  nor 
6ured,  were  usually  ascribed  to  some  superna- 
tural agency  of  a  malignant  kind. 

For  the  cure  of  the  diseases  irflicted  by  witch- 
craft, the  picture  of  the  supposed  witch  was 
drawn  on  a  stump  or  piece  of  board  and  shot  at 
with  a  bullet  contaimn^  a  little  bit  of  silver.  This 
silver  bullet  transfered  a  painful  and  sometimes 
a  mortal  spell  on  that  part  of  the  witch  corres- 
ponding with  the  part  of  the  portrait  struck  by 
the  bullet.  Another  method  of  cure,  was  that  of 
getting  some  of  the  childs  water,  which  was  close- 
3y  corked  up  in  a  vial  and  hung  up  in  a  chimney. 
This  complimented  the  witch  with  a  strangury 
which  lasted  as  long  as  the  vial  remained  in 
the  chimney.  The  witch  had  but  one  way  of  re- 
Ijpving  herself  from  any  spell  inflicted  on  her  in 
anv  wRy,  which  was  that  cf  borrowing  something, 
po  matter  what,  of  the  famih.  to  which  the  subject 
of  the   exercise  of  her  witchcraft   belonged. 

J  ^lave  k!}ovvn  several  poor  old  women,  much 
surprifcsed  at  bKing  refused  requests  which  bad 
UP  »tillv  bfri!  granit  d  without  hesitation,  and  almost 
Jjeari  brukeu  when  infoimed  of  the  cause  of  Ihg 
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When  cattle  or  dogs  were  supposed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  witchcraft  they  were  burnt  in  the 
forehead  by  a  branding  iron,  or  when  dead  burn- 
ed wholly  to  ashes.  This  inflicted  a  spoil  upon 
the  witch  which  could  only  be  renioved  by  bor- 
rowing as   above  stated. 

Witches  were  often  said  to  milk  the  cows  of 
their  neighbours.  This  they  did  bj  fixing  a  new 
pin  in  a  new  towel  for  each  cow  intended  to  be 
milked.  This  towel  was  hung  over  her  own  door, 
and  by  the  means  of  certain  incantations  the 
milk  was  extracted  from  the  fringes  of  the  towel 
after  the  manner  of  milking  a  cow.  This  hap- 
pened when  the  cows  were  too  poor  to  give  much 
milk. 

The  first  german  glass  blowers  in  this  country, 
drove  the  witches  out  of  their  furnaces  by  throw- 
ing  living   puppies  into  tliem. 

The  greater  or  less  amount  of  belief  in  witch- 
craft, necromancy  and  astrology,  serves  to  show 
the  relative  amount  of  philosophical  f^cience  in 
any  country.  Ignorance  is  always  associated  with 
superstition,  which,  presenting  an  endless  variety 
of  sources  of  hope  and  fear,  with  regard 
to  the  good  or  bad  fortunes  of  life,  keep  the  be- 
nighted niifHj  continually  harassed  with  gr()UT;d- 
les«  and  delusive,  but  strong  and  often  deeply 
distressing  impressions  of  a  fabe  faith.  For 
this  disease  of  the  mind  there  is  no  cure  but  Ihafc 
of  philosophy.  This  science  shews  to  the  enligh- 
tened reason  of  man^  that  no  eff^*ct  whatever  can 
be  produced  in  the  physical  world,  without  a 
corresponding  cause.  This  science  announct;s 
that  the  death  bell  is  but  a  momentary  morbid 
motion  of  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  and  the  df^ath 
•ifatch  the  noise  of  a   bug  in  the  wail;  and  that 


(l»e  howling  of  ti.e  dog,  an^  the  croaking  of  the 
raven  aie  but  the  naiural  languages  of  the  beas^ 
aid  fowl,  and  no  wny  prophetic  of  the  death  of 
the  sick.  The  coniei,  nhich  used  to  Fhake  pes- 
tilence and  war  from  its  fiery  train,  is  now  vieW' 
ed  with  8s  Utile  tniotirn  as  the  niovennents  ol" 
Jupitrr  and  Saturn  in   their  refpective  orbits. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sjn,  and  an  unusual  freshet 
rj  the  Tiber,  sh^-rtly  after  ihe  eesassination  of 
Juli'is  Ceasar,  by  Casius  and  Brutus,  threw  the 
whole  of  thtt  Roman  enjpire  into  consternation^ 
It  was  guppossed  that  all  the  gods  of  heaven  and 
earth,  were  enraged  and  about  to  take  revenge  for 
the  murder  of  the  emperor;  but  since  the  Fcience 
of  astronomy  foretells  in  the  calender  the 
time  and  extent  of  the  eclipse,  the  phenomenon  is 
Bot  viewed  as  a  miraculous  and  portentous;  but 
as  a  common  and  natural  event, 
Tliat  the  p}thones3  and  wizard  oF  the  Hebrews, 
the  monthly  soothsayers,  astrologers  and  prognos- 
tic^tors  of  the  Chaldtans,  and  the  sybilrt  of  the 
Gret  ks  and  Romans  were  mere  mercinary  im- 
postors, there  can  be  no  doubt. 

To  aay  that  the  pythoness,  and  all  others  of 
her  class  were  aided  in  their  operations  by  the 
intervention  of  familiar  spirits  does  cot  mend 
the  matter;  for  spirit?,  whtther  good  or  bad,  pos- 
sess not  the  power  of  life  and  death,  health 
and  disease,  with  regard  co  man,  or  beast.  Pres- 
cience, is  an  incommunicable  aMribute  of  G(rd, 
and  therefore  spirits  cannot  foretell  future  e- 
vents. 

The  affliction*  of  Job,  through  the  interventioQ 
of  Satan,  were  mirac  slous.  The  possesions  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability were   maniacal  diseases^  and  if,  ai  ihe% 
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cruras  the  supposed  evil  spirits  ^poke  with  an  au- 
dible voice.  These  evcnis  were  also  miraculous, 
and  eftected  for  a  special  purpose.  But  from 
niiracles,  no  general  coiiciusicns  can  be  dravvDy 
with  regard  to  the  divine  governnient  of  the  world. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  powers  professed 
to  be  exercised  by  the  occult  science  of  necro- 
mancy and  other  arts  of  divination,  were  neither 
more  nor   less  than  impostures. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  profession  of  arts  of 
divination  was  thought  deserving  capital  pun- 
ishment, because  the  profession  was  of  Pagan  or- 
igin, and  of  course  incompatible  with  the  pro- 
fession of  theism,  and  a  theocratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. These  jugglers  perpetrated  a  debasing 
superstition  among  the  people.  They  were  also 
swindlers,  who  divested  their  neighbours  of  large 
sums  of  money,  and  valuable  presents,  without 
an  equivalent.  On  the  ground  then,  of  fraud  alone, 
according  to  the  genious  of  the  criminal  codes  of 
ancient  governments,  this  offence  deserved  cap- 
ital punishment. 

But  is  the  present  time  better  than  the  past  with  ' 
regard  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  occult  influen- 
ces? Do  no  traces  of  the  polfytheism  of  our  fore* 
fathers  remain  among  their  christian  descendants.^ 
Tiiis  enquiry  must  be  answered  in   the  affirma- 
tive.    Sliould  an   almanac  maker  venture  to  give 
out  the    christian   calender   without  the  column  * 
containing  the  signs  of- the  zodiac,  the  calender 
would  be   condemned   as  being  totally   deficient 
and  the  whole  impression  wouhd  remain  on  his 
hands. 

Bit  what  are  these  signs?    They  are  constel- 
fatiaas  of  the  zodiac,    that  is  clusters  of  starr. 
O  .f 
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turUe  in  tiumber,  viiiliiri,  and  including  the  tro- 
picks  of  Cancer  aruj  Caj^ncorn.  Thest:  constel- 
lations rrsemble  ihe  ai.inials  after  which  they 
are  nani<  d.  But  what  irfiuence  do  these  clusters 
of  stt.rs  exert  on  the  anin\al  and  the  plant.  Cer- 
tainly none  at  all;  and  yet  we  aie  taught  that  the 
nothern  constellations  govern  the  divisions  of  living 
bodies  alternately  from  ihe  head  to  the  reins,  and 
in  like  njanner  the  southern  from  the  reins  to  the 
feet.  The  sign  then  niakes  a  skip  from  the  feet 
to  aries,  who  again  assun»es  the  government  of 
Ihe  head,  and  so  on. 

About  half  of  these  constellations,  are  friendly 
divinities  and  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
animal  and  the  plant.  The  others  are  malignant 
in  their  temper,  and  govern  only  for  evil  pur- 
poses. They  blast  during  their  reign  the  seed 
sown  in  the  earth  and  render  medicine  and  oper- 
ations  of  surgery  unsuccessful. 

We  have  read  of  the  Hebrews  worshiping  the 
host  cf  heaven,  whenever  they  relapsed  into  idol- 
atry and  these  same  constellations  were  the  hosts 
of  heaven  which  they  worthiped.  We,  it  is  true 
make  no  offering  to  these  hosts  of  heaven,  but 
nve  give  them  our  faith  and  confidence.  We  hope 
for  physical  benefits  from  those  of  them  whose 
dominion  is  friendly  to  our  interests,  while  the 
reign  of  the  malignant  ones  is  an  object  of 
^read  and  painful  apprehension. 

Let  us  not  boast  very  much  cf  our  science, 
civilization,  or  even  Christianity  while  this  column 
of  the  relicts  of  paganism  still  disgraces  the  chris- 
tian calender. 

1  have  made  these  observations  with  a  view  to 
discredit  the  remnants  of  superstition  siill  existing 
among  us.     While  dreams,  the  howling,  of  the  dog 
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the  croaking  of  a  raven  are  prophetic  of  future  e- 
vents  we  are  not  good  christians.  While  we  are  dis- 
mayed at  the  signs  of  heaven  we  are  for  the  time 
being  pagans.  Life  has  real  evils  enough  to  Ci)i>' 
tend  with,  without  immaginary  ones. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


In  the  section  of  the  country  where  my  fathei* 
lived,  there  was,  for  manv  years  att^r  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  "Neither  law  nor  gos- 
pel." Our  want  of  legal  government,  was  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  whether  we  belonged  to  the 
state  of  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania.  The  line, 
which  at  present  divides  the  two  states,  was  not 
run  untill  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Thus  it  happened,  that  during 
a  long  period  of  time  we  knew  nothing  of  courts, 
lawyers,  magistrates,  sheriffs,  or  constables.  Ev- 
ery one  was  therefore  at  liberty  "To  do  what- 
ever was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

As  this  is  a  scate  of  society,  which  few  of  my 
Readers  Lave  ever  witnessed,  I  shall  describe  il 


minutely  as  I  can,  and  give  in  delail,  those  iTJor-* 
8l  maxiniS  which,  in  a  great  degree,  answered  the 
impoitant  purposes  nounicipal  jurisprudence. 

In  the  first  place,  hit  it  be  observed  that  in  a 
sparse  population  inhere  all  the  nr.ercbers  of  the 
cc-mnounity  are  U'ell  known  to  each  other,  erd 
especially  in  a  time  of  war  where  tvery  man  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  is  considered  highly  val- 
uable, as  a  defender  of  his  counliy,  public  opin- 
ion has  its  fuil  effect  and  ani-weis  the  purposes 
of  legal  government  better  then  it  would  in  a 
dense  population,  and  in  time  of  peace. 

Such  was  ihe  situation  of  our  people  along  the 
frontiers  of  our  settkn/entSr  1  hey  hnd  no  civil, 
military  or  ecclesiastical  law?,  at  least  none  that 
were  enforced,  und  yet  "They  were  a  law  ufito 
thtmselves"  as  to  the  leading  obligations  of  our 
nature  in  all  the  relations  in  which  they  stood 
to  each  other.  The  turpitude  of  vice  and  the 
iRfijesiy  of  moral  virtue,  were  then  as  apparent 
as  they  are  now,  and  they  were  then  regarded  ' 
with  the  same  sentiments  of  avf  rsion  or  respect 
which  ihey  inspire  at  the  present  time.  Indus- 
try, in  working  and  hunting,  bravery  in  war,  can* 
dor,  honesty,  hospitality,  and  sreadrness  of  deport- 
ment, received  their  full  reward  of  public  honor, 
and  public  confidence  among  our  ruiie  forefath- 
er?, as  well  as  among  their  better  instructed  and 
more  polished  descerdants.  The  punishments 
which  they  inflicted  upon  offenders  by  the  impe- 
rial court  of  public  opinion,  were  well  adapted 
for  the  reformation  of  the  culprit,  or  his  expulsion 
from  the  corumunity. 

'j'he  punishment  for  idlenesi?,  lying,  dishone&tj^, 
and  ill  fame  generally,  v^ as  that  of  ^^Hatirg  the 
offender  out,"  as  they  .expressed  it,    This  mo^e 


oi^cbastisement  was  like  the  aHmea,  of  (lie  Greeks.. 
it  was  a  public  expression,  in  various  ways,  of 
a  general  sentiment  of  indignation  against  such- 
a?  transgressed  the  moral  maxims  of  the  commu' 
nity  to  which  they  belona^ed  This  commonly  re- 
sulted either  in  the  reformation  or  banishment 
of  the  person   against  whom  it  was  directed; 

At  house  raisings,  log  rollings  and-  harvest 
parties  every  one  was  expected  ta  do  his  duty 
faithfully.  A  person  who  did  not  perforn)  his 
share  of  labour  on  these  occasions  was  designated 
by  the  epithet  of  'Lawrence"  or  some  other  utle 
still  more  opprobiou?;  p.nd:when  it  came  to  h\^ 
turn  to  require  the  like  aid  from  his.  neighbours^ 
the  idler  soon  felt  his  punishment,  in  their  refusal; 
to  attend  to  liis  calls. 

Although  there  was  no  legal  compihlsion  to  the 
performance  of  military  duty;  yet  every  man  of 
full  age  and  size  was  expected  to  do  his  full  share 
of  public  service.  If  he  did  not  do  so  he  wa& 
^'Hated  out  as  a  coward."  E/en  the  want  of  any 
article  of  war  equipments,  such  as  ammunition, 
a  sharp  flint,  a  priming  wire,  a  scalping  knife  or 
tomahawk  was  thought  highly  disgraceful.  A 
man,  who  without  a  reasonable  cause  failed  to  go 
on  a  scout  or  campaign  when  it  came  to  his  turn, 
met  with  an  expressiom  of  indignation  in  the 
countenances  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  epithets 
of  dishonor  were  fastened  upon  him  without 
mercy. 

Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized 
life  were  but  little  known  among  our  forefathers 
at  the  early  settlement  of  this  country.  After  the 
depreciation  of  the  continental  paper  they  had 
no  money  of  any  kind;  every  thing  purchased 
was  paid  for  in  proda&e  or  labour.    A  good  cow 
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and   calf  was  often  the   price  of  a   bushel  ofal 
lum    salt.     If  a  contract  was  not  punctually  ful- 
fiilf^d,  the  credit  of  the  delinquent  was  at  an  end. 

Any  petty  thc-fl  w&s  punished  with  all  the  in- 
fan}j  that  coiild  be  heaped  en  the  cfferdt^r.  A 
iiian  en  a  csmpaign  stole  from  his  comrade,  a 
cakt  (ut  of  the  ashes,  in  which  it  was  baking. — 
He  was  immidiatf-ly  named  "The  bread  rounds." 
This  epithet  of  lepioach  was  bandied  about  in 
this  way,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  a  group  of  men 
one  of  ihcm  would  call  *'wbo  comes  there?  Au- 
othi^r  would  answer  "The  bread  rounds.'*  If  any 
one  meant  to  be  v,^OTe  serious  about  the  matter, 
be  would  call  out  ""V^  ho  stole  a  cake  cut  of  ihe 
ashes."  Another  replied  by  giving  the  name  of 
the  man  in  full,  to  this  a  third  would  give  confir-. 
mation  by  exclaiming  '*That  is  true  and  no  lie.''^ 
This  kind  of  "Tongue  ifishing"  he  was  doon  ed  to 
"bear,  for  the  rest  o(  the  campaign,  as  well  as  for 
years  after  hirs  return   home. 

If  a  theft  was  deifcied,  tti  ^ny  of  (he  frontier 
settlements,  a  summary  mode  of  punishment  was 
always  resorted  to.  The  first  settlers,  as  far  I 
knew  of  tiiem  Ijad  a  kind  of  innate,  or  hereditary 
detestation  of  the  crime  of  theft,  in  any  shape  or 
^'^gree,  and  their  maxim  was  that  "a  thief  must 
be  whi[-ped."  If  the  theft  was  of  somethir  g  of 
eome  value,  a  kind  of  jury  of  the  neighbourhood, 
after  hearing  the  testimony  would  condemn 
the  culprit  to  Moses  Law,  that  is  to  Forty  stripes, 
save  one.  If  the  theft  was  of  some  sm.ail  article, 
the  f)lF»inder  was  doomed  to  cairy  on  his  back 
the  flag  of  the  United  Slates,  which  then  consists 
ed  of  thirteen  snipes.  In  either  case,  some  able 
hands  were  selected  to  execute  the  pentence,  s^o- 
Ihai  the  stripes  >vere  sure  to  le  well  laid  08. 
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This  punishment  was  followed  by  a  sentence 
of  exile.  He  then  was  informed  that  he  mu&t 
decamp  in  so  many  days  and  be  8ecn  there  no 
mere  on  penalty  of  having  the  number  of  his  stripes 
doubled. 

Fur  many  years  after  the  law  was  put  in  oper- 
ation in  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  the  magis- 
trates themselves,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  those 
who  were  brought  before  them  on  charges  of 
small  thefts,  the  liberty  of  being  sent  to  jail,  or 
taking  a  whipping.  The  latter  was  commonly 
.chosen  and  was  immediately  inflicted,  after  which 
the   thief  was  ordered  to  clear  out. 

In  some  instanceg,  stripes  were  inflicted;  not  fcr 
the  punishment  of  an  oifence;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  a  confession  from  suspected  persons. 
This  was  the  torture  of  our  early  times,  and  no 
doubt  sometimes  very  unjustly  inflicted. 

If  a  woman  was  given  to  tattling  and  slander- 
ing her  neighbours,  she  was  furnished  by  common 
consent,  with  a  kind  of  patent  right  to  say  what- 
ever she  pleased,  without  being  believed.  Her 
tongue  was  then  said  to  be  harmless,  or  to  be  no 
scandel. 

With  all  their  rudeness,these  people  were  given  to 
hospitality  and  freely  divided  their  rough  fare  with 
a  neighbour,  or  stranger,  and  would  have  been 
off'ended  at  the  offer  of  pay.  In  their  settlements 
and  forts,  they  lived,  they  worked,  they  fought 
and  feasted,  or  suffered  together,  in  cordial  har* 
mony.  They  were  warm  and  constant  in  their 
friendships.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  re^ 
vengeful  in  their  resentments.  And  the  point  of 
honour  sometimes  led  to  personal  combats.  If 
one  man  called  another  a  har,  he  was  consid- 
iered  as  having  given  a  challenge  which  the  perseiar 
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Tvho  received  it ,  must  accept,  or  Le  cleemed  e 
coward,  and  the  charge  was  generally  answered 
on  the  spot,  with  a  blow.  If  ilie  injured  persoo  wss 
decidedly  unabie  to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  might 
get  a  friend  to  do  it  tor  him.  The  same  thing 
took  place  on  a  charge  of  cowardice,  or  any  other 
dishonourable  action,  a  battle  must  follow  and 
the  person  who  made  the  charge  must  fight,  either 
the  person  against  whom  he  made  the  charge  or  any 
champion  who  choose  to  espouse  his  cause. — 
Thus  circumstanced,  our  people  in  early  times 
were  much  more  cautious  of  speaking  .^evil  of 
their  neighbours  than  til*  y   are  at  present. 

Sometimes  pitched  battles  occurred  in  which 
time,  place,  and  seconds  were  appointed  before- 
hsnd.  I  remen»ber  having  seen  one  of  those  pitch«> 
ed  battles  in  my  fathers  fort,  when  a  boy.  One 
of  the  young  men  knew  very  well  beforehand 
that  he  should  get  the  worst  of  the  battle,  and 
lio  doubt  repented  the  engagement  lo  fight;  but 
there  was  no  getting  over  it.  The  point  of  hon- 
our demanded  the  risk  of  battle.  He  got  his  whip- 
ping; they  then  shook  hands  and  were^ood  friends 
afterwards. 

The  mode  of  single  combats  in  those  days  was 
dangerous  in  the  extreme;  altho'  no  weapons  were 
used,  fists,  teeth  and  feet  were  employed  at  will, 
but  above  all,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging, 
by  which  eyes  were  sometimes  put  out,  rendered 
this  mode  of  fighting  frightful  indeed;  it  was  not 
iowever,  so  destructive  as  the  stiletto  of  ar  Italian, 
the  knife  of  a  Spaniard,  tlie  small  sword  of  the 
Frenchman,  or  the  Pistol  of  the  American  or 
linglisb  duelist. 

Instances  of  seduction,  and  bastardry,  did  not 
ffequeutljT  happen  in  6ur  early  timesj  I  remembeir 
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tfbe  instance  of  the  former,  in  which  the  life  of  the 
man  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  resentment  of 
the  family,  to  which  the  girl  belonged.  Indeed, 
'considering  the  chivalrous  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple, this  crime  could  not  then  take  place  without 
great  personal  danger  fronj  the  brothers,  or  other 
relations  of  the  victims  of  seduction,  family  hon- 
our, being  then  estimated  a\  an   high  rate. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  profane  language,  was 
much  more  prevalent  in  our  early  times  than  at 
present. 

Among  the  people  with  whom  I  was  most  con- 
versant, there  was  no  other  vestage  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  than  a  faint  oliservation  of  Sunday, 
and  that  merely  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  aged,  and 
a  play  day  for  the  young. 

The  first  christian  service  I  ever  heard  was  \u 
the  Garrison  Church  in  Baltimore  county,  in  Ma- 
ryland where  my  father  had  sent  me  to  school. 
1  was  then  about  ten  years  old.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  church,  the  windows  of  which  were 
Grothic,  the  white  surplice  of  the  minister,  and  the 
responses,  in  the  service,  overwhelmed  me  with 
surprize.  Among  my  school  fellows  in  that  place^ 
it  was  a  matter  of  reproach  to  me  that  I  was  not 
baptized,  and  why?  Because,  as  they  said  I  had 
no  name.  Sucli  was  their  notion  of  the  effica* 
tiy  of  baptism. 
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Sarly  impressions,  on  the  niind  of  the  author  ion 
/fleeing  the  crueUies  exercised  on  slaves  and  con- 
vict servants,  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

If  some  of  my  readers  should  complain  of  the 
introduction  of  too  great;  a  portion  of  my  own  his* 
tory,  and  that  of  my  family,  into  this  work,  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  considered  hlameable  for  having 
given  the  narrative  of  the  horrid  cruellies  exer* 
cised  upon  slaves  and  servants,  which  I  was  doom- 
ed to  witness  in  my  early  years,  together  with  the 
lasting  impressions  which  the  view  of  these  tor- 
tures made  upon  my  infant  mind. 

On  the  death  of  my  mother,  which  happened 
ivhen  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  my  father  sent 
me  under  the  care  of  a  relation,  to  Maryland  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  school. 

When  Arrived  there,.!  was  in  a  new  world.  I  had 
left  the  backwoods  behind  me.  I  had  exchanged 
its  rough  manners  and  poor  living,  for  the  build* 
ings,  plenty  and  polish  of  civilized  life.  Every 
thifig  I  saw  and  heard  confounded  me.  I  learnti 
after  some  time,  that  there  were  rich  and  poor^ 
masters,  slaves  and  convicts,  and  I  discovered 
that  the  poor  servants  and  convicts  were  under 
entire  subordination  to  their  masters.  I  saw  that 
the  slaves  and  convicts  lived  in  filthy  hovels  cal- 
led kitchens^  a&d  that  ihej  were  poor,  ragged  aDrf 


^i^y,  and  kept  at  hard  labor;  while  their  mas« 
ters  and  fanalies  lived  in  large  houses,  were  well 
clothed  acd  fed  and  did  as  they  pleased.  The 
reason  of  ihis  difference  in  the  condition  of  men 
and  women  of  the  sanae  race  of  beings,  I  could 
not  comprehend. 

Having  no  idea  of  crime,  I  thought  it  could  be 
CO  otherwise  than  unjust,  that  some  should  have 
so  little  and  others  so  much,  and  that  one  should 
work  so   hard  and  others  perform  no  labor. 

Mj  residfjnce  was  in  a  nei^^hbcrhood  where 
slaves  find  convicts  were  numerous,  and  where 
tortures  iuflicted  upon  thera,  bad  become  the  oc- 
curences of  almost  every  day,  so  that  they  were 
viewed  with  indifference  by  the  whole  population 
ot.the  neighbourhood,  as  matters  of  course.  Thus 
it  is  that  custom  reconciles  human  nature,  with 
all  its  native  sympathies  to  the  gpos^^est  barbarities 
and  hardens  the  heart  against  the  intrusion  of 
feeling,  at  the  sight  of  the  most  exquisite  suf- 
feriog   of  a  fellow  creature. 

Not  so  with  me,  who  never  had  witnessed  such 
tortures;  I  had  not  been  long  in  my  new  habita* 
tion,  before  I  witnessed  a  scene  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  •  A  convict  servant,  accused  of  some 
trivial  offence,  was  doomed  to  the  whip,  tied  with 
his  arms  extended  upuards  to  the  limb  of  a  tree 
and  a  bundle  of  hiccories  were  thrown  down  be- 
fore him,  he  was  ordered  to  look- at  them  and 
told  that  they  should  all  be  worn  out  on  him  and 
a  great  many  more,  if  he  did  not  make  a  con- 
fession of  the  crime  alledged  against  him.  The 
operation  began  by  tucking  up  the  shirt  over 
his  head,  so  as  to  leave  his  back  and  shoulder9 
naked.  The  master,then  took  two  of  the  hiccorie^ 
in  his  hand;t  and  by  forward  and    backhanded 
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Strokes,  each  of  which  sounded  like  a  wagg^Ji^ 
whip,  and  applied  uiili  the  utmost  rapidiiy  and 
with  his  whole  muscular  streogih,  in  a  few  se- 
conds lacerated  ilie  shoulders  of  the  poor  mi&- 
epabie  sufferer,  with  not  less  than  fifty  scourges, 
so  that  in  a  little  time  the  whole  of  his  shoulders 
had  the  appearance  tf  a  mass  of  blood,  sti  earns  of 
whiclj  soon  bt  gan  to  flow  down  his  back  and  sides*; 
he  tlu^n  made  a  confession  of  his  fault.  A  fault 
j5ot  woith  naming;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from 
further  torture.  lie  had  put  hi.«  master  '^To  the 
trouble  of  whipping  him  and  he  must  have  a  li''le 
more."  His  trowsers  were  then  unbuttoned  8r>d 
suffered  to  fall  down  about  his  feet,  two  new  hic- 
oiies  were  selected  from  the  bundle,  and  so  ap- 
plied that  in  a  short  time  his  posteriors  like  Lis 
shoulders  exhibited  nothing  but  laceration,  and 
blood  A  consultation  was  then  held  betwtea 
the  master  and  the  bystanders,  who  had  b€«a 
coolly  looking  on,  in  which  it  was  humanely  con- 
cluded "that  he  had  got  enough."  A  bason  oi 
brine  and  a  cloth  were  ordtrod  to  be  brought, 
with  this  his  stripes  were  w.ashed  or  salted  as 
they  called  it  During  this  operation  the  suffer^ 
iog  wretch  writhed  and  groaned  as  if  in  the  a- 
gonies  of  death.  He  was  then  untied  and  told 
to  go  home  and  mistress  would  tell  him  what 
to  do. 

From  this  §cene  of  torture  I  went  home,  with  a 
heavy  hefrt,  and  wisl.ci  niyself  in  the  backwooc^i 
again;  nor  did  the  frequency  cf  witnessing  suck 
scenes,  lessen  in  any  degree,  the  horror  which  they 
first  occasioned  in   my  mind. 

It  frequently  happened,  that  torture  was  inflict- 
ed upon  slaves  and  convicts,  in  a  more  protracted 
inanner,  than   in  that  above  described^.    Wbea 


iliie  victim  of  cruelty  was  doomed  by  his  maelep 
to  receive  the  lash,  several  of  his  neighbours  were 
called  on,  for  their  assistance.  They  attended 
at  the  tinfte  and  place  appointed.  Ajugof  rum  and 
water  were  provided  for  the  occasion.  Afler  the 
trembling  wretch  was  brought  forth  and  tied  up, 
the  number  of  lashes  which  he  was  to  receive, 
was  determined  on,  and  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  it 
was  decided,  who  should  begin  the  operation,  this 
done,  the  torture  commenced:  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  course,  the  operator  pretending  great 
weariness,  called  for  a  drink  of  rum  and  water, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  (he  company.  A  cer- 
tain time  was  allowed  for  the  subject  of  theio 
cruelty  "to  cool''  as  they  called  it.  When  the 
allotted  time  had  expired,  the  next  hand  took  hia 
turn,  and  in  like  manner  ended  with  a  drink,  and 
so  on  until  the  appointed  number  of  lashes  were 
all  imposed.  This  operation  lasted  several  hours, 
&ometimes  half'  a  day,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which -the  sufferer,  with  his  hands  swollen  with 
the  cords,  was  unbound  and  suffered  to  put  oa 
his  shirt.  His  executioners,  to  whom  the 
operation,  was  rather  a  frolic  than  otherwise,  re- 
turned home  from  the  scene  of  their  labor,  half 
drunk.  Another  method  of  punishment  still  more 
protracted  than  this,  was  that  of  dooming  a  slave 
to  receive  so  many  lashes,  during  several  days  ia 
succession,  each  of  those  whipping,  excepting 
the  first,  was  called  "'i'ickling  up  the  old  scabs.'*^ 
A  couple  #)f  waggoners  in  the  neighbourhood, 
having  caught  a  man,  as  they  said  in  the  act  of 
stealing  something  from  the  waggon,  stripped 
him  and  fastened  him  to  the  hinder  part  of  the^ 
waggon,  got  out  their  jug  of  rum  and  amused^ 
F2^ 
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themselves  by  making  scores  on  his  back  for  \v\' 
gers.  He  that  could  make  the  deepest  score  was 
K>  have  the  first  dram.  Sometimes  the  cuts  ap- 
pearing to  be  equal,  no  decision  could  be  had  un- 
til the  second  or  third  trial  was  made.  This 
gport  was  continued  for  several  hours,  until  the 
poor  fellow  was  almost  killed,  and  the  waggoners 
both  drunk. 

Female  servant6,both  white  &  black  were  subject- 
ed to  the  whip  in  common  with  the  male:?.  Having 
to  pass  through  the  yard  of  a  neighbour,  on  my  way 
to  school,  it  happened  that  in  going  my  usual  rout^ 
in  a  cold,  snowy  morning,  when  I  came  within 
view  of  the  house  I  was  much  surprised  at  seeing 
a  naked  woman  standing  at  the  whippingpost  and 
her  mastei  with  a  hiccory  in  bis  hand.  When  I  got 
to  the  place,  !  stopped  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
after  the  woman  had  received  a  certain  number  of 
lashes,  a  ftmale  black  slave  was  ordered  from  the 
kitchen,  striped  and  fastened  by  the  irons  of  the 
whipping  post,  her  scars  exhibited  the  stripes  and 
corrugations  of  former  years.  Both  these  women 
had  handkerchiefs  lied  around  their  eyes,  to  prevent 
ihem  from  seeing  when  the  blow  was  coming* 
The  hiccory  used  by  this  man  was  a  forked  one, 
twisted  together  and  tied.  A  hiccory  of  this  kind, 
owing  to  the  ineq-jality  of  its  surface,  gi>es  the 
greater  pain.  Wuh  this  he  scored  the  backs  of 
these  iwo  women  alternately;  but  for  what  length 
cf  tiiTjC  I  do  not  know,  being  shocked  at  the 
, sight,  I  Lurried  on  to  school,  and  left  the  mas- 
ter at  h.s  wor*c. 

1  might  here  relate  many  other  methods  of  tor- 
ture, of  which  I  have  been  eye  witness  among  these 
people,  such  as  the  thumb  screw,  sweating,  the 
birch  &c.  bnl  it  is  ftiough,  the  heart  sicktus  at 
Chn  rfceolleclion  of  sucii  crueliies. 
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Sbme  time  ago,  I  made  enquiry  of  a^gentleman, 
who  had  recently  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  I  had  lived  in  Maryland,  to  this 
country,  concerning,  the  present  stale  of  the  fami- 
lies, of  my  former  acquaintance  in  Maryland,  he 
informed  me,  that  of  the  whole  number,  of  those 
families,  only  tliree  or  four  of  their  descendants 
remain  possessors  of  the  estates-  of  their  forefath- 
ers; of  the  others,  their  sons  had  become  disgipu- 
ated,  sold  their  lands,  and  had  either  perished  in 
consequence  of  inteH)pevance,  or  left  the  country^ 
so  that  the  places  which  once  knew  those  fami- 
lies, as  princes  of  the  land,  now  know  them  no 
more.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  mora  and  physical  re»« 
pects  at  least  "The  sins  of  the  fathers,  are  visit- 
ed upon  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion. 

If  the  very  ganc4uarie8  built  by  the  former  hi- 
erarchy  of  the  slave  slates,  in  which  the  oppres- 
sors used  the  ritual  of  the  christian  service, with 
hands  recking  with  the  blood  of  slaves,  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  vocal  with  the  songs  of  Zion, 
have  passed  to  other  hands,  or  even  fallen  to  de- 
cay, it  is  only  saying  that,  God  is  jutT. 

The  recjllection  of  the  tortures,  which  I 
witnessf  d  so  early  in  life,  is  still  a  source  of  afflic- 
tion to  uiy  mifid.  Twentyfo'ir  hours  never  pass, 
during  which  lay  immagination  does  not  present 
me  with  the  afflicting  view  of  the  slave  or  servant, 
writhing  bctieath  the  lashas  of  his  .master,  and 
cringing  from  Ihe  brine  wilh  which  he  salttd  his 
saipes. 

During  my  stay,  of  th'ee  years,  in  the  rrrg!o?i  •£ 
sliivery,  my  only.  cOLisoji'ion  was,  that  the  nme 
\vould  com*^,  in.whici;  tlii.  master  and  slave  weuld 
exuhiin^esUUiiti'jfUo;  that  the  foxmtr  woulU  receive 


the  punishment  due  to  his  cruelty;  while  the  lailci 
should  find  rest  from  his  toiJs  and  Bufferings,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Keavan.  The  xnaster  I  rcgardf  il 
as  Dives  who  after**  Efing  clothed  in  purple  acd 
fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day'* 
aiust  soon  ''Lift  us  his  ryes  in  hell,  being  in  tcr- 
ineut.'*  The  slave  was  Lazarus,  who  after  closing 
his  sufferings  in  death,  was  to  be  ''Cairied  by  the 
angels  into  Abr^ihaiij's  bosom.'' 

From  this  fcfdictirg  state  of  sccieiy,  I  returned 
to  the  back- woods,  a  Republican,  without  know- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  ttim,  that  is,  with  an  utter 
detestation  of  an  arbitrary  power  of  one  ttan  over 
another. 

On  reading  this  recital,  Vne  historian  will  natu- 
rally reflect,  that  personal,  real,  or  political  slaveryj 
has,  at  all  times,  been  the  condilicn  of  almost  the 
whole  human  race,  that  the  history  of  man  is 
the  history  of  oppressors  and  the  liclhis  of  op- 
pression. Wars,  bastiles,  prisons,  crosses,  gjbbits, 
tortures,  scourges  and  fire,  in  the  hands  of  despots^, 
have  been  the  instruments  of  spreading  desolaticn 
and  misery  over  the  earth.  The  philosopher,  re- 
gards those  means  of  di?tructior,  ar.d  thtir  exten- 
sive use,  in  all  ages,  as  indices  of  the  depravity  and 
ferocity  of  man.  From  the  blood  stained  pages  of 
history,  he  turns  w;th  disgust  and  horror,  and  pro- 
nounces an  involuntary  Anathema  on  the  whole  of' 
his  race. 

But  is  th»  condition  of  the  world  still  to  remainr 
the  same?  Are  ih.",  morul  impressions'^^'f  onr  nature, 
to  be  forever  ssei^fictd  at  the  shrine  cflav^less  am- 
bition.'* Is  man,  as  htieu^Ane,  to  be  born  only  to 
d' Btroy,  or  bednstrojed.  Dots  the  good  Samari- 
tan see  no  raiir>nal  grov»Dd  oi  hope,  of  better  things 
foriuiufe  ageb?    We  trust  be  does,  aLd  that  tges 
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TCv  to  some,  will  witness  the  fulfillraeutof  his  be- 
Bevolent  wishes  and  predictions. 

The  Aiiiencan  Revolution,  was  thft  commence- 
merit  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.— 
The  isflue  of  th^t  eventful  congest,  snatched  the 
pceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  and  placed 
it,  where  it  ought  to  be',  ia  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

On  the  sacrad  altar  of  liberty,  it  consecrated  the 
rights  of  man,  surrendered  him  the  right  and  the 
power  of  governing  himself,  and  placed  io  hi^ 
hands,  the  resources  of  his  counlry,  as  miinirions 
of  war,  for  his  defence.  The  experiinent  was  in- 
deed bold  an  hazud>i)s;  but  succe>s  htWi  hitherto, 
more  thari  j»jstific^d  the  most  sanguine  ajiticipar 
lion  of  those  whs»  made  it.  Thg  wo*  :d  has  wit- 
nessed, with  astonishment,  the  r^rud  g^rowth  and 
coTifiriiiation,of  our  Dobk  f^ibric  of  i'reedom.  Froai 
our  distant  horizon,  we  hav't;  reflected  a  string 
and  steady  blaze  o{  light,  on  ill  fated  Europe,  frora 
tiinn  immemorial  involved  in  tl^e  feli«rs  and  gioo-^a 
of  slavery.  Our  history  has excit<  da  general  ai^d 
ardent  spiiit  of  ^jquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  civ- 
il institutions,  a. 'd  a  strong  wi«5h,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  distant  countries,  to  particiy/ate  in  our 

bl*^«SlIlg3. 

But  will  an  example,^so  portentous  of  evil,  te 
the  chiefs  of  despotic  institutions,  he  viewed  with 
k)dilfrrence,  by  those  who  now  sway  the  sceptre, 
with  unlimitrd  power,  over  the  miny  nnllions 
of  iheir  vassels?  Will  they  adopt  no  measures  of 
defence,  against  the  influence  of  that  thirst  for  free- 
dom, so  widely  diffused  ai)d  so  rapiply  gaining 
strength  throughout  tht^ir  empires?  Will  they 
make  noeft->rt  to  remove  from  the  world  those  fre« 
gfivernments,  who^e  example  gives  th^^m  so  much 
Mnoyanct  ?    The  saeasures  of  defence   will  he 


adopted,  the  effort  \\\]]  be  made;  for  power  is  Det  ■. 
ov  stjrrendf red   without  a  struggle. 

Already  natioBs,  which  troio  the  earliest  period 
of  their  history,  have  consla(i4ly  crirrsonf  d  the 
ttartb  Xvithe&uh  others  blood,  hEve  beccnjc  a  band 
cf  brothers,  for  the  distiucticn  of  every  geim 
ol  bunian  liberty.  Every  yejr  vvifne«ae3  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  moncrehs  cf  those  rations,  in  iin- 
ballovved  conclave,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
measures  for  eli'eci.ing  their  daik  design*;.  Hith- 
er(o  the  execution  of  those  Kjeasures  have  been^ 
alasf     Too  fatally  successful. 

It,  would  he  ii*poli;ic  and  unwise  in  us,  to  cal- 
culate on  escaping  the  hostile  notice  of  the  des- 
pots of  conJinental  Europe;  already  we  hear,  like 
distant  thunder,  their  expiessions  of  iodignation, 
aod  threats  ofveDgence,  We  ought  to  antici- 
pate the  gathering  storm,  without  disn-.ay;  but 
not  with  indin'eience.  In  viewirg  ilie  daik  side 
of  the  prospect  before  us,  one  source  of  consol- 
fttion,'of  niuch-tnagniiude,  presents  itself:  It  it-  con 
fidently  expected,  that  the  brave  and  potent  nation, 
Vfith  whom  v^o  have  a  common  origin,  will  not 
risk  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  liberty,  which  at 
♦he  expence  of  so  mtich  blood  and  treasure,  they 
have  secured  for  ibeirtselves,  by  an  unnatural  asso- 
ciation with  despots,  for  the  uriboly  purpose  of 
making  war  on  the  freedom  of  the  few  nations  of 
the  earth,which  possess  any  considerable  portion  of 
that  invaluable  bUseing;  on  the  contrary  ii  is  hoped 
by  us,that  they  will,  if  neceseityshould  require,  em- 
ploy the  braveiy  of  their  people,  their  immense 
resources  ard  the  trident  o(  tlie  Ocean,  in  defence 
of  their  own  Jibei lies  and  by  consequence  those 
of  others/ 
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Legislators,  fathers  of  oAir  couBlryl  lose  no 
time:  spare  no  espence,  in  hastenin^j  on  the  re- 
quisite means  of  defence,  for  meeting  with  safety, 
and  with  victory,  the  impending  stortiij  vvhicHj 
sooner,  or  Is^ter,  rniKt  fall  upon  gs. 


Civilisation. 


.    CHAPTER  XXni. 


The  causes,  which  led  to  the  present  staff  dP 
bivilization  of  the  western  country  are  subjects 
which   deserve  some  coniiideration. 

The  state  of  society  and  manners  of  tli«  ear- 
ly settlers,  as  presented  in  these  notes,  shews 
very  clearly^  that  their  grade  of  civilization  Tvas, 
indeed,  low  enough.  The  descendants  of  the  Eng- 
lish cavil iers  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who 
settled  mostly  along  the  rivers,  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Irish,  who  settled  the  interior  partis 
of  the  country,  were  neither  of  them  remarkable 
for  science,  or  urbanity  of  manners.  The  former 
were  mostly  illiterate,  rough  in  their  manners, 
and  addicted  to  the  rude  diversions  of  horse  ra- 
ting, wrestling,  jumping,  shooting,  dancing  &Ci 
These  diversions  were  often  accompanied  irith 
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perBODal  combats,  which  consisted  of  blows,  kicki, 
biting  and  gouging.  This  mode  of  fighting  was 
what  they  called  rough  and  timible  Sometimes 
a. previous  stipulaiiuii  was  made,  to  use  the  fists 
only;  Yet  theee  people  were  industrous,  entci- 
prizing,  generoiis  in  their  bospiltlity,  and  brave 
in  the   defence  of  their   country. 

These  pfople,  for  the  most  part,  formed  the 
ooidon  albng  the  Ohio  river  on  the  frontiars  of 
Pennpylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  which  de- 
fended the  country  against  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians, during  the  revolutionary  war.  They  were 
the  Janizaries  of  the  country,  that  is,  they  were  sol- 
diers, when  they  choose  to  be  so,  and  when  they 
choose,  laid  down  their  arms.  Their  military  gf  r- 
Tice  was  voluntary  and  of  course  received  no  pay. 
With  the  descendants  of  the  Irish,  1  had  but 
little  acquaintance;  although  1  lived  Tear  thcm^ 
At  an  early  periodjthey  weie  comprehended  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  and  %vere  therefore,  more 
reserved  in  there  deportment  than  their  frontier 
tieighbours,  and  from  their  situation,  being  lesg 
exposed  to  the  Indian  warfare,  took  less  part  in 
Ihat  war. 

The  patriot  of  the  western  region,  finds  hislowft 
of  country  and  rational  pride,  augn^'ented  tc  the 
bighesi  grade  whei.  he  comptrcs  the  ptli'ical  moral 
and  religious  character  of  hi«  peofJr^,  with  that 
of  the  i^ihobitants  of  many  Isrge  divisions  of 
the  old  wor;d.  In  Asia  and  Africa,  gencratiom 
after  get  eration  passes  without  any  change  in  the 
moral  and  religious  character,or  physical  condition 
of  the  people. 

On  tie  b&rbary  coast,  the  tra\  filer,  if  a  iir» 
cr,  Ueis  in  his  way,  and  happens  to  be  bigh,  most 


At^Cr  swim  it,  or  wait  until  it  subsides.  If  the 
traveller  is  a  christian,  he  must  have  a  firman  and 
a  guard.  Yet  this  was  once  the  country  of  the 
famous    Carthagenians. 

In  upper  Egypt  the  people  grind  meal, 
for  their  dhoura  breads  by  rubbing  it  betweea 
two  flat  stones.    This  is  done  by  women. 

In  Palestine,  the  grinding  of  grain,  is  still  per* 
formed  by  an  ill  constructed  band  mill,  as  in  the 
days  of  our  Saviour.  The  roads  to  the  famous 
city  of  Jerusalem,  are  still  almost  in  the  rude  state 
of  nature. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey,  merchandize  is  still  carriedi 
on  by  caravans,  which  are  attended  with  a  military 
guard,  and  the  naked  walls  of  the  caravansera  i» 
their  fortress  and  place  of  repose  at  night;  instead 
of  a  place  of  entertainment.  The  streets  of  Con^ 
stanople,  instead  of  being  paved^  are,  in  manf 
places  almost  impassable  from  mud,  fiith  and  the 
<>arcases  of  dead  beasts.  Yet  this  is  the  metrop* 
«lis  of  a  great  empire. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  extensive  regioB4 
ef  Asia  and  Africa,  man  From  his  cradle  to  his 
grave,  sees  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  any  thing 
around  him$  unless  from  the  desolations  ofwar» 
His  dress,  his  ordinary  salutations  of  his  neigh- 
bours^ his  diet  and  his  mode  of  eating  it,  are 
prescribed  by  his  religious  institutions^  and  his 
rank  in  society,  as  well  as  his  occupation  arc 
determined  by  his  birth.  Steady,  and  unvarying 
as  the  lapse  of  tim^  in  every  department  of  life 
generation  after  generation  beats  the  dull  mono* 
tonxius  round.  The  Hindoo,  would  sooner  die  t 
imart^r  at  the  stake  than  eit  on  a  chair,  er  t0 
^i^h  a  knife  and  fork. 
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The  descendant  of  Ishmael  is  still  "A  wild 
toan,"  hungry,  thirsty  and  half  naked,  beneath  a 
buriiing  sun,  he  traverses  the  imniense  and  in- 
hospitable desert  of  Zahara,  apparently  without 
any  object,  because  his  forefathers  did  so  be- 
ft.re  him.  Throughout  life  he  subsists  on  Camel's 
milk  and  flesh,  while  his  only  covering  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  is  a  flimsey  tent 
of  Camels  hair,  his  single,  solitary  virtue  is  that  of 
boFpitalify  to  strangers;  in  every  other  respect  he 
is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 

The  Chinese  still  retain  their  alphabet  of  thirty- 
Fix  thousand  Hieroglyphics,  They  must  never  ex- 
change it  for  one  of  twenty  letters,  which  would 
answer  an  infinitely  betur  purpose. 

Had  we  pursued  the  course  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  should  have 
been  at  this  day  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
forefathers  from  whose  exanjple  in  any  respect 
Wfc  should  have  thought  k  criminal  to  depart,  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

Instead  of  a  blind,  or  superstitious  imitation  of 
th/?  manners  and  customs  ol  our  forefathers,  we 
have  thought,  and  acted  for  ourselves  and  we  have 
charged  ourselves  and  every  thing  around  us. 

The  linsey  and  coarse  linen  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  country,  have  been  exchanged  for  the  sub« 
Btantial  and  fine  fabricks  of  Europe  and  Asia.— 
The  hunting  shirl,  for  the  fashionable  coat  of 
broad  cloih,and  the  mocasson  for  boots  and  shoes 
of  tamed  leather.  The  dresses  of  our  ladies,  is  e- 
qual  in  beauty,  fineness  and  fashion,  to  those  of  the 
cities,  and  countries  cf  Europe,  and  Atlantic  A* 
jn^rica, 

!♦  is  not  enough,  that  persevering  industry,  has 
enabUd  us  to  purchase  the  ^Turple  and  fine  linen'? 
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from  foreigners  and  to  use  their  porcelain  and  glas- 
ware  wbeiher  plain,  engraved  or  gilt.  We  have 
nobly  dared  to  fabricate  those  elegant,  comfortable 
and  valuable  productions  of  art  for  ourselves. 

A  well  founded  prospect  of  Urge  gaint  from  use- 
ful arts,  and  honest  labour  has  drawn  t©  o«r 
country,  a  large  nunnber  of  the  best  artizans  of  o* 
ther  countries.  Their  m&chanic  arts,  immensely 
improved  by  American  genius  have  hitherto  rea- 
lized the  hopefal  prospect  which  induced  their 
emigration  to  our  infant  country. 

The  horse  paths,  along  ivhich  our  forefathers 
ihade  their  laborious  journies  over  the  mountain?, 
for  salt  and  iroo,  were  soon  succeeded  by  waggon 
roads,  and  those  again  by  substantial  turnpikes, 
which,  as  if  by  magic  inchantment  have  brought  the 
distant  region,  not  many  years  ago  denominated 
^Th&  backwoods^  into  a  close  and  lucrative  connection 
with  our  great  Atlantic  cities.  The  journey  over 
the  mountains,  formerly  considered  so  long,  so 
expensive  and  even  ^perilous,  is  now  made  in  a 
very  few  days,  and  with  accomodations,  not  dis- 
pleasing to  the  epicure  himself.  Those  giants  of 
North  America,  the  different  mountains  composing 
the  great  chain  of  theAlegheny,  formerly  sofrigVit- 
ful  in  their  aspect,  and  presenting  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  their  passage  ^re  now  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  traveller,in  his  journey  along  the  graduated 
highways,  by  which  they  are  crossed. 

The  rude  sports  of  former  times,  have  been  dis- 
continued. Athletic  trials  of  muscular  sireng'b 
and  activity,  in  which  there  certainly  is  not 
much  of  merit,  have  given  way  to  the  more  noble 
ambition  for  mental  endowments,  and  skill  in  use, 
ful  arts.  To  the  rude,  and  often  indecent  songs, 
but  roughly  and  unskilfulljf  sung,  have  succeeded! 
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the  psalm,  the  hymn,  and  8?ve11ing  &nthen>.  ^ 
the  clamorous  boast,  ihe  provoking  banter,  the  bi- 
ting sarcasm,  the  horrid  oath  and  imprecation,  have 
succeeded  urba-ity  of  manners  and  a  course  of 
eonversation  enlightened  by  science,  and  chasten- 
ed  by   mental   attention   and  respect. 

Above  all  the  direful  spirit  of  revenge,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  so  much  approximated  ihe  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  fust  settlers  of  our  country,  lo 
that  of  the  worst   of  savages,  is  now    unknown. 

The  Indian  might  pass  in  safety  among  those, 
whose  remembrance  still  bleeds  at  the  recollection 
of  the  loss  of  their  relatives^  who  have  perished 
under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- knife  of  the 
ravages. 

The  Moravian  bretheren,  may  dwell  in  eafefy 
on  the  sites  of  the  villages  desolated  and  over  the 
bones  of  their  brethren  and  forefathers  murdered,by 
the  more  than  savage  ferocity  of  the  whites.  No«^ 
let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  return  of  peace,  produ- 
oed  this  salutary  change  of  feeling,  towards  the 
tawney  Bons  of  the  forest,  The  thirst  of  revenge, 
was  not  wholly  allayed  by  the  balm  of  peace.  Se- 
veral Indians  fell  victims  to  the  private  vengance,  of 
those  who  had  recently  lost  their  relations  in  the 
war,  for  some  years  aVter  it  had  ceased. 

If  the  state  of  society  and  manners,  from  the 
Gommencement  of  the  settlements  in  this  country, 
during  the  lapse  of  many  years,  owing  to  the  san- 
guinary character  of  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare, 
and  other  circumstances,  was  in  a  state  of  retro- 
gression, as  was  evidently  the  case.  If  ignorance 
is  more  easily  induced  than  science.  If  society 
more  speedily  deteriorates,  than  improves:  If  it 
be  much  easier  for  the  civilized  man  to  become? 
^M^  than  fpr  the  wild  maa  to  beci?ae  civili;i5€^ 
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what  means  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  ear- 
ly inhabitantg  of  the  western  region  towards  bar-' 
barism?  What  agents,  have  directed  their  influ- 
ence   in  favour  of  science,  morals  and  piety? 

The  early  introduction  of  commerce,  was  among 
the  first  means  of  changing,  in  some  degree  the 
exterior  aspect  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
and  giving  a  new  current  to  public  feeling  and 
individual  persuit. 

The  huntsman  and  warrior,  when  be  had  ex- 
changed his  hunter's  dress,  for  that  of  the  civili* 
zed  man,  soon  lost  sight  of  his  former  occupa- 
tions, and  assumed  a  new  character,  and  a  new 
line  of  life;  like  the  soldier,  who  when  he  receives 
his  discharge,  and  lays  aside  his  regimentals,  sooii 
looses  the  feeling  of  a  soldier,  and  even  forgets, 
in  some  degree,  his  manual  exercise. 

Had  not  commerce,  furnished  th«  means  of 
changing  the  dresses  of  our  people,  and  the  fur-* 
niture  of  their  houses,  had  the  hunting  shirt, 
mocasson  and  leggins,  continued  to  be  the  dress 
©four  men,  had  the  three  legged  stool-,  the  nog- 
gin, the  trencher  and  wooden  bowl  continued  to 
be  the  furniture  of  our  houses,  our  progress 
towards  science  and  civilization  would  have  beeo 
much   slower. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  so  much  importance 
is  attached  to  the  influence  of  dress,  in  giving 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  society. 

In  all  the  institutions  of  despotic  governments, 
we  discover  evident  traces  of  the  highest  grade 
of  human  sagacJity  and  foresight.  It  must  have  been 
the  object  of  the  founders  of  those  govemroentg^ 
to  repress  the  genius  of  man,  divest  the  mind 
of  e\QTj  sentiment  of  ambition,  and  prerent  tke. 
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cog  nizance  of  any  rule  of  life,  exceptiiyg  that  oi% 
blind  obedience  to  the  despot,  and  his  established 
institutions  of  religion  and  government:  hence  the, 
canon  laws  of  religion,  in  all  governments  despot- 
ic in  principle,  have  prescribed    the   costume  of 
each  class  of  society,  their  diet,   and  their  man- 
cer  of  eating   it,  even  their  household  furniture,. 
is  in  like  manner  prescribed  by  law.     In  all  these 
departments,  no  deviation  from  the  law,  or  cus^ 
torn  is  perroited^  or  ev^n  thought  of.     The  whole 
science  of  human  nature,    under  such  ^vern- 
ments,  is  that  of  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
station  of  life,  prescribed  by  parentage   and  the 
\vhole   duty    of  man   that  of  a  rigid  performance 
cf     them;     while    reason    having     nothing     to 
do    with  either   the  one,  or  the  other,  is  never 
cultivated. 

Even  among  christians,  those  founders  of  re* 
ligious  societies  have  succeeded  best,  who  have, 
prescribed  a  professional  costume  for  their  foi^ 
lowers,  because  every  time  the  disciple  looks  at 
)hi9  dres3,  he  is  put  in  mind  of  his  obligaiionb  to 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  he  is  there- 
icft'ej.lhe  less  liable  to  wander  into  strange  pas- 
tures. 

The  English  government  could  never  subdue 
the  Esp^rit  du  cour  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  un- 
til, after  the  rebellion  of  45,  the  prohibition  of 
wearing  the  tartan  plaid,  the  kilt  and  the  bon- 
Bet  amongst  Highlanders,  broke  down  the  spirit  of 
the  clans. 

I  have  seen  several  of  the  Moravian  Indians, 
^^;t  woodered  that  they  were  permitted  to  wear 
the  Indian  dress;  their  conduct,  when  among  th-e 
wtoe  P^^lfi,  800B  convinced  m«  that    tlae  eotf^ 


version  of  those  whom  I  saw  was  far  fVom  being- 
eomplete. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  ifpermis 
sion  should  6e  given,  by  the  supreme  power  of 
the  Musselman  faith,  for  a  change,  at  the,  will 
of  each  individual,  in  dress,  household  furniture, 
:j|nd  in  eating  and  drinking  the  whole  Mahomi- 
dan  system  would  be  overthrown  in  a  few  years. 
With  a  a  similar  permission  the  Hindoo  supersti* 
lion,  would  share  the  same  fate. 

We  have  yet  some  small  districts  of  coantry^, 
where  the  costume,  cabins,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  household  furniture  of  their  ancestors  are 
still  in  use.  The  people  of  these  districts,  are  far 
behind  their  neighbours,  in  every  valuable  en- 
dowment of  human  nature.  Among  them  the 
Tirtues  of  chastity,  l^mperaBce  and  industry,  heap 
no  great  value,  and  schools  and  places  of  wor- 
ship, are  but  little  regarded.  lo  general  every 
one  "Does  what  is  right  in  bis  own  ejes.*' 

In  short,  why  have  we  so  soon  forgotten  out 
forefathers,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  our  for- 
mer state?  The  reason  is,  every  thing  belonging 
to  our  former  state  has  vanished  from  our  views; 
we  meet  with  nothing  to  put  us  in  remembrance 
©1  them.  The  recent  date,  of  the  settlement  of  our 
country,  is  no  longer,  a  subject  of  reflection.  Its 
immense  improvements,  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion, the  results  of  the  labours  of  several  cen- 
turies, instead  of  the  work  of  a  few  years;  and 
we  do  not  often  take  the  trouble  to  correct  the 
false  impression. 

The  introducfion  of  the  macbanic  arts,  has  ceA 
tainly  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  the  morals  anjS 
meientiiic  improvemeiat  ef  the  country* 
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The  carpenter,  the  joiner  and  mason,  have  dts-" 
placed    the   rude,   unfighily  and    uTtconifortbble' 
cabin    of  our  forefathers,  by   comfortable,  snd  in 
many  instances  elegant  maneiens  of  stone,  brick 
Lew  n  or  sawed  timbers. 

The  ultimafe  objects  of  civilization  are  the  mo- 
ral and  physical  happiness  of  man.  To  the  latter, 
the  coroniodious  mansion  house,  with  its  furniture 
contributes  eesentially.  The  family  mansions  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  furnish  the  criteria  of 
the  diffierent  grades  of  their  moral  and  mental 
condition.  The  savages  universally  live  in  tents, 
wigwams  or  logdes  covered  with  earth.  Barbarians 
next  to  these,  many  indeed  have  habitations  some- 
thing better;  but  cf  no  value  and  indifferently  fur- 
rnshed.  Such  are  he  habitations  of  the  Russian 
Tartar,  and  Turkisj  peasantry. 

Such  is  t!ie  elfrct  of  a  large,  elegant  and  well 
furnished  house  on  the  feelings  and  de]  criment  of 
a  family,  that  if  you  were  to  build  one,  for  a  fami- 
ly of  savages,  by  the  occupancy  of  it  they  would 
lose  their  savage  character;  or  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  make  the  exchange  of  that  cbaracter, 
for  that  of  civilization,  they  would  forsake  it,  for 
the  wigwam  and  the  woods. 

This  was  done  by  many  of  the  early  stock  of 
backvToodsmen,  even  after  they  built  comfortable 
houses  for  themselves.  They  no  longer  had  the 
chance  oi  "A  fall  hunt,"  The  woods  pasture  was 
eaten  up.  "  They  wanted  "Elbow  room."  They 
therefore  sold  out,  and  fled  to  the  forest  of  the 
frontier  settlements,  chooeing  rather  to  encounter 
U\e  toil  of  turning  ttiC  wilderness,  into  fruitful  fields, 
a  Fecond  time.^  and  even  risk  an  Indian  war,  ra- 
ther than  endure  the  inconveniences  of  a  crcuded 
settlement.    Kentucky,  first  offered  a  reeling  place 


•ftr  tiiose  pioneers,  then  Indiana  and  now  the  Mi^ 
8i>uri  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  Pacific  o- 
cean,  will  put  a  final  stop  to  the  westward  march 
of  those  lovers  of  the  wilderness. 

Substantial  buildings,  have  the  effect  of  giving 
value  to  the  soil  and  creating  an  attachment  to 
the  family  residence.  Those  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  poetry,  ancient,  or  modern  need  not 
be  told  how  finely  and  how  impressively,  the 
household  gods  the  blazing  hearth,  the  plentiful 
board  and  the  social  fire  side,  figure  in  poetical 
imagery.  And  this  is  not  "Tying  up  nonsense 
for  a  song,"  They  are  realities  of  life,  in  its  mofet 
polished  states.  They  are  among  its  best  aad 
most  rational  enjoyments:  They  associate  the  little 
family  community,  m  parenial  and  filial  atfectioa 
and  duty,  in  which  even  tke  well  clotfaed  child^ 
feels  its  importance*,  claims,  and  duties. 

The  amount  of  attachment  to  the  f«mily  mansion^ 
furnishes  the  criterion  of  the  relative  amount  of  vir- 
tue in  the  members  of  a  family.  If  the  head  of  ft^ 
family  should  wander  from  «he  path  of  parental  da* 
ty,  and  become  addicted  (o  vicious  habits,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  virtue  suflr«rs  a  declension,  hi^?  love 
of  his  home  and  family  abates,  until,  at  last,  any 
place  however  base  and  corrupting  )t  m?y  be, 
is  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the  once  dulce  domu/n' 
If  a  similar  declension  in  virtue  happens  on  the 
part  of  the  maternal  chief  of  the  family  mansion^ 
the  first  effect  of  her  deviation  from  the  path  of 
maternal  virtue,  is  that  "Her  feet  abideth  not  ia 
her  own  house."  The  same  observations  applj? 
to  children.  When  the  young  man,  or  vvomaa 
instead  of  manifesting  a  strong  attachment  fo? 
I^e    family  manBioH  is  *'Given  t^  outgoing"  t^* 
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laces  of  licentious  resort,  their  moral  ruin  may 
e  sold  to  be  at  no   great  distaiice. 

Arcljitecture,  is  of  us^e,  even  in  the  important 
province  of  religion.  Those  who  build  no  hcus- 
ta  for  themselve.'?,  build  no  tem])les  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  of  course  derive  the  less 
benefit  from  the  institutions  of  religion.  While 
our  people  lived  iii  Gabins,  tbtir  places  of  wor- 
(?Lip  were  tenis^  fts  they  were  called,  their  seals 
logs  their  comniunion  tables,  rough  slabs  of  hewn 
timber  and  the  covering  of  the  worshippers,  the 
leaves  of  the  foiest  tre»:S. 

Churches  have  succeeded  to  tents,  with  their 
rude  accomodations  for  public  worship.  The 
very  aspect  of  those  sacred  edifices,  fillt  the  m^ind 
of  the  beholder,  with  a  religious  awe,  and  as  to 
the  iGOSt  believirg  and  sincere,  it  serves  to  in- 
crease the  fervor  of  devotion.  Patriotism,  is  aug- 
mented by  the  sight  of  the  majebtic  forum  of  jus- 
tice, the  substantial  public  highway  and  bridge, 
fviih  its  loftg  succession  of  ponderous  arches. 

"Route  and  Greece,  would  no  doubt,  have  fal- 
len much  sooner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  patriot- 
ism inspired  by  iheir  magDjficient  public  edifices, 
had  it  rot  been  for  these,  their  histories  would 
have  been  less  complete  and  lasting  than  they 
have  been. 

Emigration,  has  brought  to  the  western  regions 
the  wealth,  Ecience  and  arts,  of  our  eastern  breth- 
crn  and  even  of  Europe.  These  we  hope  have 
suffered  no  deterioration,  in  the  western  country. 
They  have  contributed  much  to  the  change 
which  has  been  etiected,  in  the  moral  and  scienti- 
fic character  of  our  country. 

The  ministry  of  the  gospel  has  contributed  no 
doubt  immensely,  to  the  happy   change  which. 
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^as  been  effected  in  the  state  of  our  western 
society.  At  an  early  period  of  our  setllerrenls 
thrpe  Presbyterian  clergymen,  commenced  their 
cleric5\1  lebturs  in  our  infant  settlements.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Rev.  John  M'Miilan, 
ftnd  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bovvers,  the  two  latter  of 
whom,  are  sdll  living.  ^  They  were  pious,  patient, 
laborious  men,  who  collected  their  people  into 
regular  congregation?,  and  did  all  for  them  tnat 
thftir  circumstances  would  allow.  It  was  no  dispar- 
agement to  them,  that  their  first  churches  were 
the  shady  groves,  and  their  first  pulpits  a 
kind  of  tent,  constructed  of  a  few  rough  slabs 
and  covered  with  clapboards.  *'He  who  dwelleth 
not  exclusive!},  in  temples  made  with  hands,'^ 
was    propitious  to  their  devotions. 

From  the  outset,  they  prudently  resolved  to 
create  a  ministry  in  the  country,  and  acccord- 
ingly,  established  little  graramer  schools  at  their 
own  houses  or  in  their  imnaediate  neighbourhoods. 
The  course  of  education  which  they  gave  their 
pupils,  was  indeed,  not  extensive;  hut  the  piety  of 
those  who  entered  into  the  ministry,  more  than 
made  up  the  deficiency.  They  formed  societies 
most  of  which  are  now  large  and  respectable, 
and  in  point  of  education  their  ministry  has  much 
improved. 

About  the  year  1792;  an  Academy  was  estab- 
lished at  Cannonsburgh,  in  Washington  County, 
in  the  Western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
afterwards  incorporated  under  the  name  JefFer» 
son    college. 

The  means  possessed  by  the  society  for  the  ua* 
dertaking,  were  indeed  but  small;  but  they  not 
only  erected  a  tolerable  edifice  for  the  academy^ 
but  created  a  fund,  for  the  education  of  sach^ioU!| 


young' men  as  were  desirous  of  entering  into  ttotj 
mioistry;  but  unable  to  defray  the  expences  of 
Iheir  tducation. 

This  institution  has  been  remarkably  successful 
in  its  operations.  It  has  produced  a  large  num- 
ber of  good  scholars  in  all  the  literary  professions 
and  added  immensely  to  the  scince  of  the  coun- 
try. 

'  Next  to  this,Wa8hington  college^  situated  in  the 
county  town,  of  the  county  of  that  name,  ha?  been 
the  means  of  diffusing  much  of  the  light  of  science 
thro'  the  western  country. 

I'oo  much  praise,  cannot  be  bestowed  on  those 
good  men  who  opened  these  fruitful  sources  of 
instruction  for  our  infant  country,  at  so  early  a  pe- 
Tiod  of  its  settlement.  They  have  immensely  im- 
proved the  departments  of  theology,  law,  medicine 
Und  legislation  in  the  western  regions. 

At  a  later  period,  the  Methodist  society  bega» 
(heir  labours  in  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  an4 
JPennsylvania,  their  progress  at  firsf  was  slow;  but 
their  ztal  and  perseverance,  at  length,  overcame 
every  obstBcle,  so  that  they  are  now  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  respectable  societies  in  thiii 
eountry.  7'he  itinerant  plan  of  their  ministry,  is 
well  Calculated  to  convey  the  gospel  throughout  % 
thinly  scattered  population. 

Accordingly)  their  ministry  has  kept  pace  witW 
the  extension  of  our  settlements.  The  litilcf 
oabin  was  scarcely  built,  and  the  little  field 
fenced  iit,  before  these  evengelical  teachers  made 
their  i^ppearaiice  amongst  them,  Collected  them 
into   societies   and  taught  them  the  worship   of* 

Hyd  it  not  been  for  the  labours  of  these  indefatiga^ 
ibUj^eO)  otir  country,  as  to  a  gi  eut  t«t«j|l  of  its  ee^: 
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tfements,  would  have  been  at  Ihis  day  a  semi  bar- 
baric region.  How  many  thousands,  and  lens  of 
thousands,  of  the  roost  ignorant  and  licentious  of 
our  population  have  they  instructed,  and  reclaimed 
from  the  error  of  their  ways?  They  have  restored 
to  society  even  the  naost  worthless,  and  made  them 
valuable  and  respectable,  &s  citizens,  and  useful  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  Their  numerous,  and  zea- 
lous ministry  bids  fair  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
to  any  extent  which  our  settlements,  and  popula- 
tion may  require. 

With  theCatholics,  I  have  but  little  acquaintance, 
but  have  every  reason  to  believe,  tnat  in  propor- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  their  flocks,  they  have  done 
well.  In  this  country,  they  have  received  the  e- 
piscopal  visitations  of  their  Bishops.  In  Kentuck- 
ey  they  have  a  Cathedral,  a  College  and  a  Bishop. 
I«  Indiana  they  have  a  Monastry  of  the  order  of  St. 
Trap,  which  is  also  a  college,  and  a  Bishop. 

Their  clergy,  with  apostolic  zeal,  but  in  aA 
unostentatious  manner,  have  sought  out  and  mio* 
istered  to  their  scattered  (locks  throughout  the 
<K>untry;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  with  good  suc- 
cess. 

The  societies  of  friends,  in  the  western  coun- 
try, are  numerous,  and  their  establishments,  ia 
good  order.  Altho'  ihey  are  net  much  in  favour 
of  a  classical  education,  they  are  lievertheless, 
in  the  habit  of  giving  their  people  a  subsianlial 
English  education.  Their  habits  of  industry  and 
attention  to  useful  arts  and  improvements,  are 
highly  honourable  to  themselves,  and  worthy  of 
imitanon. 

The  Baptists  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  took  the 
f^adin  the  ministry,  atid  with  great  success.  Tk«ir 
R 
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establishment?,  are,  as  I  have  been  informed,  at 
present,  numerous  and  respectable,  in  that  slate, 
A  gr^at  and  salutary  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  this  coiniriunity  of  people.  Their  ministry 
was  formerly,  <^uite  illiterate;  but  they  have  turned 
thtir  attentioB  to  science,  and  have  already  erect* 
ed  Sf  me  very  respectable  literary  establishments, 
in  diffV.rent  parts  of  America. 

The  German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churchfs 
in  our  country,  as  far  as  I  know  of  them  are  doing 
well.  The  number  of  the  Lutheran  congregations 
is  said  to  be,  at  least,  or.e  hundred,  that  of  the 
r»; formed,  it  is  presumrd  is  about  the  same  amount . 

It  is  remarkable^  that  throughout  the  ivholc 
extent  of  the  United  State?,  the  Germans,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  wealth,  have  the  best  churcheF,  or- 
gans and   grave  yards. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  those  of 
our  citizens,  who  labor  under  the  disadvantage 
cf  speaking  a  foreign  language,  are  blessed  with  a 
piinistry,  so  evangelical  as  that  of  these  very 
Duroerous  and   respectable   com nr. unities. 

The  Episcopalian  church,  which  ought  to  have 
been  fortmost,in  gathering  in  their  scattered  flocks, 
have  been  the  last,  and  dene  the  least  of  any  chris;* 
tiun  community,  in  the  evangelic  work. 

Taking  the  western  country  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, at  least  one  half  cf  its  population  was  ori- 
ginally cf  ipiscepRlian  paientege;  but  for  want 
of  a  ministry  of  their  owp,  have  associated  with 
ci\  er  communities.  They  had  no  alternative,  but 
ti.Qt  of  charging  their  profeesion  cr  living 
and  dying  without  the  ordinances  of  religion.— 
h  can  be  no  subject  of  regret,  that  those  ordin- 
sr  c  s  were  placed  within  their  reach,  by  other 
h^udsy  whilst  they  were  withheld  by  tliose,  b^ 
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whom,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  duty  Ihcy  ought 
to  have  been  given. 

One  single  chorea  episcopu^,  or  suffragan  bish- 
op, of  a  faithful  spirit  who,  twenty  years  ago, 
should  have  ''Oj  dained  th<^,m  elders  in  every  place" 
where  they  were  needed,  would  have  been  the 
instrument  of  forming  episcopal  congregations  o- 
ver  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  which  by  this 
time  would  have  become  large,  nunivfous  and 
respectable;  but  the  opportunity  was  neglected^ 
and  the  consequent  loss  to  this  church  is  irrepa- 
rable. 

So  total  a  neglect  ofthe  spiritual  interests  of  so 
many  valuable  people,  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time,  by  a  mini&try  so  n^ear  at  hand;^  is  a  singular^ 
and  unprecedented  fact,  in  ecclesiastical  histdry^ 
the    like  of  which  never  occurred  before. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  twentieth  part  of 
their  number  of  christian  people,  of  any  oth«r 
community,  had  been  placed  in  Siberia,  and  de- 
pendent on  any  other  ecclesiastical  authority,  ia 
Ikis  country,  that  that  authority  would  have  reach- 
ed them,  many  years  ago  with  the  min- 
istration of  the  gospel.  With  the  earliest  and 
most  numerous  episcopacy  in  America;  not 
one  ofthe  eastern  bishops  has  ever  yet  crossed 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  although  the  dioces- 
ses  of  two  of  them,  comprehend  large  tracts  of 
couDtry  on  the  western    side  ofthe  mountains. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  future  diligence  of  thig 
community,  will  make  up,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  negiligence  of  the  past. 

There  is  still  an  immense  void  in  this  country' 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  fill  up.     From  their  res- 
pectability, on  the  ground  of  antiquity  among  the 
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reformed  churches,  the  science  of  their  patriarchsV 
who  have  been  the  lights  cl"  the  world,  from  their 
Dumber  and  great  resources,  even  in  America, 
she  ought  to  hasten  to  fulfil  the  just  expectations 
•f  ber  own  people,  as  well  as  those  ol  other 
coo^niunitieB,  in  contributing  her  full  share  to 
the  science,  piety,  and  cviiiization  of  our  coua- 
try 

From  the  uliole  of  our  ecclesiastical  history, 
it  appears,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  epis- 
eop'^i  church,  all  our  religious  commuoilies  have 
done   well,  for  their  country. 

The  author  begs,  that  it  may  be  understood, 
that  with  the  disuuguishing  tentts  of  our  religious 
societies  he  has  nothing  to  do,  nor  yet  with  the 
excellencies  or  defects  of  their  ecclesiastical  in^ 
siitutions.  They  are  noticed  on  no  other  ground 
than  that  of  their  respective  contributions,  to 
the  science  and  civilization  of  the  country. 

The  last;  but  not  the  least  of  the  means  of  our 
present  civilization,  are  our  excellent  forms  of 
government  and  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

In  vain,  as  meai^s  of  general  reformation,  are 
schools,  coHegeg,  and  a  ministry  of  the  gospel  of 
the  best  order,  a  land  of  liberty  is  a  land  of  crime, 
as  well  as  of  virtu*. 

It  is  often  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  England,  thai  in  proportion  to  lier  population 
thfj  have  mere  convictions,  executions  and  trans- 
portations than  any  other  country  in  Europe. — 
Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  reason  of  the  prev- 
alence of  crime  in  England?  Is  it,  that  human 
rature  is  worse  there  thun  elsewhere?  No. — 
There  is  more  liberty  there,  than  elsewhere  in 
E';r^>pe,  and  that  ia  the  true,  and  only  solution 
''^i  i.he  mauer  in   question.     Where  a  peeple  are 
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at  liberty,  to  learn  what  they  choose,  to  tbint 
and  act  as  they  please,  and  adopt  any  professioQ' 
for  a  living  or  a  fortune,  they  are  much  more  lia- 
ble to  fall  into  the  commission  of  crimes,  than 
a  people,  who  from  their  infancy,  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  dull,  monotonous  march  of 
despotism,  which  chains  each  individual  to  the 
rank  and  profession  of  his  forefathers;  and  does 
not  permit  him  to  wander  into  the  strange  and 
devious  paths  of  hazardous  experihoents.. 

In  America,  should  a  stranger  read  a  while, 
our  numerous  publications  of  a  religious  nature, 
the  report^:  of  missionary  and  bible  societies,  at 
first  blush  he  would  look  upon  the  Americans  as 
a  nation  of  Saints;  let  him  lay  these  aside,  and 
read  the  daily  newspapers,  he  will  change  his 
opinion  and  for  the  time  being  consider  them- 
as  a  nation,  abounding  in  crimes  of  the  most  at- 
trocious  dye..   Both  portraits  are  true. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  freedom,  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  a  steady  and  faithful  administra-, 
tion  of  justice;  but  more  especially  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, because  a  general  diffusion  of  science,  while 
it  produces  the  most  salutary  effects,  on  a  gene- 
ral scale,  produces  also  the  worst  of  crimei,  by 
creating  the  greater  capacity  for  their  commis- 
sion. There  is  scarcely  any  art,  or  science,  whicji 
is  not  in  some  hands,  and  certain  circumstances, 
made  an  instrument  of  the  most  atrocious  vices. 
The  arts  of  navigation  and  gunnery,  so  necces- 
sary  for  the  wealth  and  defence  of  a  nationi 
have  often  degenerated  into  the  crime  of  piracy. 
The  beautiful  art  of  engraving,  and  the  more 
useful  art  of  writing  have  been  used  by,  the 
fraudulent  for  counterfeiting  all  kinds  of  public 
and   private  documents  of  credit.    Were  it  not 
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for  ecience  and  Tree oV;,^,  the  important  professioivs 
of  theol6gy  bd'^  pbygjck,  would  not  be  so  fre- 
quentlj^  t^ssumed  by  the  pseudo  priest  and  the 
*^***,ok;  without  previous  acquirements,  without 
right,  and  for  purposes  wbolJy  base  and  'unwar- 
rantable. 

The  irulh  is,  the  western  country  is  the  re* 
gion  of  adventure.  If  we  hsre  derived  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  import^tioa  of  science,  arts 
^nd  weatlh;  we  have  on  th6  ether  bend  been 
much  ohnoyed  and  endangered,  as  to  our  moral 
and  political  Gtr.te,  by  j;n  injitLeasa  importation 
of  vice,  a3bOci8ted  with  a  high  grade  of  science, 
tnd  the  most  consumate  Lrt,  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  by  every  description  of  unlawful  naeans. 
The  steady  admiriitraiion  of  justice,  has  been 
our  only  safety  from  destruction,  by  the  pestilential 
ir.fliience  of  so  great  pn  amoviit  of  moral  depraV' 
ity,  i«  our  infar>t  country. 

Still,  it  may  be  2.3ked  whether  facts  warrant 
the  belief,  that  the  scale  is  fairly  turned  in  fuvour 
©f  science,  piefy  and  civilization,  whether  iu 
regard  to  these  important  endowments  of  our 
Eature,  the  preseni  time  is  better  than  the  past, 
and  the  future  likely  to  be  better  than  the  pres- 
ent. Whether,  we  may  safely  consider  our  pol- 
itical institutions,  so  matured  and  settled  that 
our  personal  liberty,  property  and  sacred  bonor, 
are  not  only  secured  to  us  for  the  present,  bvt  like- 
ly to  remain  the  inheritance  of  cur  children,  for 
generations  yet  to  come.  Society,  in  its  best  state 
resembles  a  sleeping  volcano,  as  to  the  amount  of 
latent  moral  evil,  which  it  always  contaics.  It 
)s  enough,  for  public  safety,  and  all  that  can  re- 
sonably  be  expected,  that   the  good  preponderate 
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over  the  evil.  The  moral  and  poHticat  means, 
vrhich  have  been  so  successfully  employed,  for 
preventing  a  revolutiooary  explosion,  have,  as 
ive  trust,  procrastenated  the  danger  of  such  an 
event,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  If  we  have 
criminals,  they  are  speedily  pursued  and  brought 
to  justice. 

The  pJacesofoiir  country,  which  still  remain 
in  their  native  state  of  wilderness,  do  not,  as 
in  many  other  countries,  afford  notorious  lodge- 
incits  for  thieves.  Our  hills,  are  not  as  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea  "Hills  of  robbers."  The 
ministry  of  the  holy  gospel  is  enlightening  the 
minds  of  our  people  with  the  best  of  all  sciences, 
that  of  God  himself,  his  divine  government  and 
man's  future  stale. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  hard,  tliat  our  forums  of 
justice  are  so  numercu?,  the  stile  of  their 
architecture  so  imposing,  and  the  business  which 
occupies  them  so  multifarious;  they  are  the  price 
which  freedom  must  pay,  for  its  protection.  Com- 
merce, circulating  through  its  million  channels, 
will  create  an  endless  variety  of  litigaled  claims. 
Crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  springing  from  science 
and  liberty  themselv«s,  require  constantly  the  vigi- 
lance and  coerlions  of  criminal  justice.  Evea 
the  poor<i8t  of  our  people  are  solicititious  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  Thus  the  great  sup- 
ports ofour  moral  and  political  state,  resting  on  their 
firmest  bases,  public  opinion  and  attachment  to 
our  government  and  laws,  promise  stability  far 
generations  yet  to  come. 


THIRD  TMiT. 


Indian    JVarfarer 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Preliminary  observaiions  on  the  cbaracler  of 
the  IndiaH  mode  of  warfare  and  iis  adoption  by  the 
white  people. 

This  is  a  subject,  which  presents  human  nature 
in  its  most  revolting  features,  as  subject  to  a  vin- 
dictive spirit  of  revenge,  and  a  thirst  cf  human 
blood,  leading  to  an  indiscriminsite  slaughter  of 
all  r&nkF,  ages  and  sexeF,  by  the  weapons  of  war, 
or  by  torture. 

The  history  of  man,  is  for  the  most  part,  one 
continued  detail  of  bloodshed,  battles  and  devas- 
tations. War  has  been,  from  the  ewrliest  periods 
of  history,  the  almost  constant  employment  of 
individuals,  clans,  tribes  and  nations.  Fame,  one 
of  the  most  potent  objects  of  human  ambition, 
has  at  all  times,  been  the  delusive;  but  costly  re- 
ward of  military  achievements.  The  triumph  of 
conquest,  the  epithet  of  greatness,  the  throne  and 
the  sceptre,  have  uniformly  been  purchased,  by 
the  conflict  of  battle,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood. 

If  the  modern  European  law^  of  warfare, 
have  softened  in  sonie  degree  the  horrid  features 
cf  national  conflicts,  by  respecting  the  rights  of 
private  property,  and  extetding  humanity  to  the 
sick,  wounded  and  prisoners;  we  ought  to  reflect 
that  this  ameiioratioQ  is  the  effect  of  civilizalior^ 
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only.  The  natural  state  of  war,  knows  no  such 
mixture  of  mercy  with  cruelty.  In  his  primitvie 
state,  n>an  knows  no  ohject  in  his  wars,  but  that  of 
the  extermination  of  his  enemies,  either  by  death 
or  ceptivify. 

The  wa*"?  of  the  Jews  were  exterminatory  in  their 
object.  The  destruction  of  a  whole  nation  was 
often  the  result  of  a  single  campaign.  Even 
the  beasts  themselves  were  Bomelimes  included 
in  the  general   massacre. 

The  present  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks,  is  a  war  upon  the  ancient  model:  a  war 
cf  utter  extermination. 

It  is  to  be  frure,  much  to  be  regreted,  that  our 
peojtle  BO  of^en  followed  the  cruel  examples  of 
the  Indians,  in  the  slaughter  of  prisoners,  and 
sometimes  women  and  children;  yet  let  them  re- 
ceive a  candid  hearing  at  the  bar  of  reason  and 
justice,  before  they  are  condemned,  as  barbarians, 
equally  with  the  indians  themselves. 

History,  scarcely  presents  an  example  of  a  civile 
zed  nation,  carrying  on  a  wai  with  barbarians, 
without  adopting  the  mode  of  warfare  of  the  bar- 
barous nation.  The  ferocious  Suwarrow,  when 
at  war  with  the  Turks  was  as  much  of  a  savage 
as  the  Turks  themselves.  His  flaoght^rs  were  as 
jfadiscriminateas  theirs;  but  during  his  wars  against 
the  French,  in  Italy,  he  faithfully  observed  the 
laws  of  civilized  warfare. 

Were  the  Greeks  now  at  war  with  a  civilized 
nation,  we  should  hear  nothing  of  the  barbarities 
which  they  have  commi*ic'd  on  the  Turks;  but 
being  at  war  with  barbarians,  the  princple  of 
self  defence  compels  them  to  retaliate  on  the 
Turks,  the  barbarities  which  they  commit  on 
ibem. 
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rn  the  lagt  rebellion,  in  Ireland,  that  of  united 
Ifrishnricn,  the  government  parfy,  were  not  much 
behind  ih^  rebels,  in  acts  cf  lawless  crueltj'.  It 
was  not  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  a!oiie^_ 
they  perished.  Summary  justice,  as  it  was  caU?d,% 
was  sometimes  inflicted.  How  many  perished 
under  the  torturing  scourge  of  the  drJinimer,  for 
the  purpo?e  of  extorting  confessiotjs.  These  e::- 
Ira-judicial  executions  were  attempted  to  be  jus- 
tified, on  the  ground  of  the  neccessity  of  the  case.  \ 

Our  revolutionary  war  has  a  double  aspect;  on 
the  one  hand  we  carried  onajwar  with  the  English, 
in  which  we  observed  the  maxims  of  civilized 
warfare,  with  the  utmost  strictness;  but  tlie  biave^ 
the  potent,  the  magnanimous  nation  of  our  fore- 
fathers had  associated  with  themseives,  as  auxila- 
ries,  the  murderous  tomahawk  and  scalping  kaife 
of  the  indian  nations  around  our  defeocelees  fion" 
tiers,  leaving  those  barbarous  eons  of  the  forest 
to  their  own  savtge  mode  of  warfare,  to  Ihft  full 
indulgence  of  all  their  native  thrist  for  humaa 
blood. 

Oa  them  then,  be  the  blame  of  all  the  horrid 
features  of  this  war  between  civilized  ^»d^^3^ 
men,  in  which  the   former    were    cM*lp< 
every  principle  of  self  ^eft^TiCQ^0^&S]n 
dian  mode  of  warfare,  in  all  its  >m)Uio 
tractive  features 

Were  those  who  were  eugaged  in  the  war  :  a- 
gainst  the  Indians,  less  hum*ne  than  those  wh^iSat- 
riedon  the  war  tgainst  tk©ir  Etiglish  allies ?fe.|to. 
They  were  not.  Both  parties  carried  on  the  war 
on  tie  same  principle  of  reciprocity  of  adraotaged 
and  disadvantages.  For  example,  the  E'.glish  and 
Anaericaas  take  each  one  thousand  prisoners.-r* 
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They  arc  exchanged:    Neither  army  is  weakened 
by  this;  arrangetuent.  A  sacrafice    is  indeed  made 
to  humanity,  in  the  expense  of  taking  care  of  the 
sick,  wounded  and  prisoners;  but  this  ejipense  is 
2TiUtu&l.  No  difiadva»tRges  result  from  all  the  clem- 
ency of  modern  warfare,  excepting   an  augmeo* 
tatioD  of  the  expenses  of  war.    ?In  this  mode  of 
warfare,  these  of  tbo  nation,  not  in  arms,  are  safe 
horrj  death  by   the  hands  of  soldiers.     No  civiri- 
2*'c\  u  arrior  dishonors  his  sword  with  the  blood  of 
fceipless  infancy,  old  age,  or  that  of  the  fair  sex. 
He  aims  his  blows  only  at  those  whon*  he  iindi 
31)  arms  against  him.     The  indian   kills  indiscnm- 
iaately.    His  object  is  the  total  extermination  of 
his  enemies.    Children   are  victims  of  his  ven- 
jeaoce,  because,  if  males,  they  may  hereafter  be- 
come warriors,  or  if  females,  they   may  become 
mothers.     Even   the    foetal   state  is   criminal  in 
h\§  view.    It  is  not  enough  that  the  foetus  should 
perish  with  the  murdered  mother,  it  is  torn  from 
ier  pregnant  womb  and  elevated  on  a  stick  or 
f>ole,  as  a  trophy  of  victory  and  an  object  af  hor- 
x>r.  to  the  i»urvivors  of  'he  slain. 

if  the  indian  takes  prisoners,  nrvercy  has  hut 
li*»le  cM>cern  in  the  transaction;  he  spares  the 
lives  of  those  who  fall  into  his  hands,  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  feastinglhe  feelings  of  ferocious  vengeance 
of  buTJself  and  his  comrades,  by  the  torture  of 
liis  c-ptive,  or  to  iacrease  the  strength  of  his  na- 
tiun  by  his  adoption  into  an  indian  family,  or  for 
t^c  purpoKC  of  gain,  by  selling  him  for  an  higher 
pMce,than  nisfvcalp  would  fetch,  to  his  christian  al- 
lies oi€anada;for  be  it  known  that  those  allies  were 
in  the  constant  practice  of  making  presents  for 
scalps,  aud  prisoners,  as  well  as  furnishing  the 
Tt^fxui  for  earrjinf  on  th«  jiiidian  war;  which  for 
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80  many  years  desolated  ©ur  defenceless  frontiers. 
No  lustration  can  ever  wash  out  this  natidjpial' 
stain.  The  foul  blot  must  remain,  as  long  as  the 
page  of  history  shall  convey  the  record  of  the 
foul  transaction,  to  future  generations. 

The  author  would  n«t  open  w#unds  which 
Have,  alas!  already  bled  so  long;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  doing.jus'ice  to  the  memory  of  his  foro- 
fathers  and  relatives,  many  of  whom  perished  ia- 
the  defence  of  their  country,  by  the  bands  of  the 
merciless  indians; 

How  is  a  war  of  extermination,  and  accompan*- 
ied  with  such  acts  of  attrooicus  cruelty  to  be 
met  by  those  on  whom  it  is  inflicted?  Must  it  be 
met  by  the  lenient  Kiaxrms  of  civilized  warfare? 
Must  the  Indian  captive  be  spared  his  life?— 
What  advantage  would  be  gained  by  this  course? 
The  youttg  wbiu  prisoners^,  s^donted  into  indian 
families  often  become  complete  indian8,butiD  kof^ 
few  instances  did  ever  an  indian  become  civili- 
zed. Send  a  cartel  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners; 
the  inclians  knew  nolhing  of  this-  measure  of 
clemency  in  war;  the  bearer  of  the  white  flag  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  exchange,  would 
have  exerted  his  humanity,  at  the  forfeit  of  his 
life. 

Should  my  countrymen  be  still  charged  with 
barbarism,  m  the  prosecution  of  th«  indian  war, . 
let  him  who  harbours  this  unfavourable  iropressioa 
concerning  them,  portray  in  immagination  the 
horrid  scenes  of  slaughter,  which  frequently  met 
their  view  in  the  ccurse^of  the  indian  war.  Let  hiiz%> 
if  he  can  bear  the  reflection,  look  at  helpl#»s  infi*..- 
cy,  virgin  beauty,  and  hoary  age,  dishonoured  by 
the  ghastly  wounds  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing.kuife  of  the  savage.    Let  him  hear  the  shrieks- 
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©f  the  victifrs  cf  the  indian  torture  by  iire,  a«<5 
irru'il  il:i*  '^TjriGUiidiiig  air,,  rendertd  $ickefiing  by 
the  effi  ivia  of  iheir  burning  flt?i.h  and  blood. — 
Let  him  hecr  the  yellsr,  ai.d  vitw  the  htlli&h  fea- 
tures oftbe  guirour.ding  circle  cf  savage  wairiorF. 
ritiiiDg  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  vengeance,  uhiie 
spplyifigtht  tlaujirg  torches  to  the  parched  liniba 
t>t  the  sufhirtTH,  and  tt.en  suppose  tlioj-e  murdered 
in '?:*?':,  nuAiruD!?,  virgins  and  victims  of  torture, 
^w  H  his  fiie/jds  ard  reiauons,.  the  wife,  sister, 
ft!  lid,  or  brother;  wiial  would  be  his  feelings!— 
Aher  a  short  heaiK»n  of  grief,  he  would  say  '4  wilF 
ttow  think  on)y  of  revtrge.'' 

rbiioHO|>hy  tohudders  at  the  destructive  af  pect 
of  war  in  any  shape,  Christianity,  by  leaching  the 
r'i.sion  of  the  good  Samaritan  altogether  forbids 
xi;  but  the  original  tcultrs  of  the  we&tern  regions, 
like  the  grceter  part  of  the  world,  were  neither 
t*bi^Q;:^^i.^,,.j  T.cT  sainty.  Tbey  were  "Wen  of 
Tilci;  passions  with  otht^rK."  And  therefore  adopt- 
ed ;he  indian  woda  of  wsrfare  from  necessity,  and 
&  mi>tive  of  r«vengc;  with  the  exception  of  burning 
their  captivefi  alive,  which  they  never  did;  if  the 
bodies  of  savage  cneaaies  were  sometiices  bura- 
ed,  It   wad  not  until  after  they  were  dead. 

Let  the  voico  of  nature,  acd  the  law  of  nationft 
plead  in  favour  of  the  veteran  pioneers 
of  the  desert  regions  of  the  west.  War  has  hith- 
erto been  prcniinent  trait  in  the  moral  system  of  hu- 
man nauire,  and  will  continue  such,  until  a  rcdical 
change  ehall  be  effftcted  in  favour  ot  science^ 
irorals   and  piety,  on  a  general  scale. 

In  the  conflicts  ft  nations,  as  well  as  those  of 
;-;flividua)s,  no  advantagffi  are  to  be  conceded-; 
K  inf-rcy  st^ay  be  associated  wi?h  the  carnage  and 
devastations  ©f  war^  that  ihiTdj  must  be  rcci^rcc^ 
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fcut'  a  war  of  utter  extermination,  must  be  met 
by  a  war  of  the  same  character;  or  by  an  overwhel- 
ming force  which  may  put  an  end  to  it,  without 
a  sacrafice  of  the  helpless  and  unoffending  part 
of  hostile  nation;  such  a  force  was  not  at  the 
command  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
The  sequel  of  the  Indian  war  goes  to  show  that 
in  a  war  with  savages,  the  choice  lies  between  ex- 
termination and  subjugation.  ®ur  government  has 
wisely  and  humanely  pursued  the  latter  course. 

The  author  begs  to  be  understood,  that  thie  fore- 
going observalicns,  are  not  intended  as  a  justifi- 
cation, of  the  wbole^of  the  transactions  of  our  peo- 
ple with  regard  to  the  indians  during  the  course 
of  the  war.  Some  instances  of  ac's  of  wan- 
ton barbarity  occurred  on  our  side,  which  have 
received,  and  niust  continue  lo  recive  the  unequiv- 
ocal reprobation  of  all  the  civilized  world.  In  the 
course  of  this  history,  it  will  appear  that  more 
deeds  of  wanton  barbarity  took  place  on  our  side 
thaa  the  world  is  now  acquainted  with. 
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CHAPTER  XXW 


The  treaty  of  peace  between  his  British  Ma- 
jesty, and  the  kings  of  France,  Spaii  and  Por- 
tugal, concluded  ct  P^rig,  on  the  lOih  of  Febru- 
arj  1763,  did  cot  put  an  end  to  the  indian  wara- 
gainet  the  frontier  parts  and  back  eetllementF, 
©f  the  cclcnie?    of  Great   Britaie. 

The  spring  and  summer  •f  1763,  as  well  as 
those  of  1764,  f'cferve  to  be  atmcrablein  history, 
for  the  great  extent  and  de&tructive  results,  of  a 
V  ar  of  f  xtern:'ir5ation,  carried  on  by  the  united  force 
of  all  Ihc  indian  eations  of  cf  the  western  coun- 
try, aloLg  the  8bcr«  of  the  northern  Itkea  and 
throughout  the  whole  txtent  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements  of  Fenni^ylvaDia,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

The  evettg  ©f  this  war,  as  they  relate  to  the 
frctilier  of  Peiinsjlrania,and  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
arp  Biaiters  cf  history  already,  and  therefore  phall 
be  no  farther  rblated  here  than  is  otcessary  to 
give  a  conoecTcd  view  ©f  the  railitaiy  erents  of 
those  disasterctus  seasons.  Tb«  nnassacre  by  the 
Indians  io  the  south  weslern  part  of  Virginia,  so 
far  as  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor, shall  he  related  noje  is  detail. 

The  English  biKtoriaufci,  attribute  this  terrible 
"^ar  io  the  miiuthce  of  the  Frezich  Jetoites  6ver 
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tbe  iadianB*;  but  whether  with  much  truth  and 
oaodor,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  if,  extremely  doubt* 
ful. 

The  peace  of  1763,  by  which  the  provinces  of 
Canada,  were  ceded  to  Britain,  was  otFeusive 
to  th«  iidians^  especially,  as  they  very  well  knew 
that  the  English  governmefit,  on  the  ground  cf 
this  treaty,  claimed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  wes- 
tern eountry  generally;  and  as  an  Indian  sees  n-^ 
dllTttrenee,  between  th©  right  of  jurisdiction  and 
that  of  possession,  they  considered  themselves 
as  about  to  be  dispossessed  of  the  whole  of  their 
country,  as  rapidly  as  the  English  might  find  it 
convenient  to  take  possession  of  it.  In  this  o- 
pinion,  they  were  confirmed  by  the  building  of 
forts,  on  the  Susquehanna,  on  lands  to  which  the 
the  Indians  laid  clHJra.  The  forts  and  posts  of^ 
Pittsburgh,  Bedford,  Ligenier,  Niagara,  Detroit, 
Presque  Isle,  St.  Joseph  and  Machilinaakinftc, 
were  either  built,  or  improved  and  stre/igthed, 
with  additions  to  their  garrisons.  Thus  the  In- 
dians saw  themselves  surrounded  on  the  north 
and  east,  by  a  strong  line  of  forts,  while  those  of 
Bedford,  Ligonier  and  Pittsburgh,  threatened  an 
extension  of  them  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
Thus  circumstaaced,  the  aborigioes  of  the  couO'< 
try,  had  to  choose  between  the  prnspect  of  being 
driven  t«  the  inhospitabls  regions  of  the  north  and 
west;  of  negociating  with  the  British  governonent, 
forcontinuance  of  the  possession  of  their  own  land; 
cr  of  taking  up  arms  for  itt  defence.  They  choose 
tlie  latter  course,  in  which  a  view  of  th«  smallness  of 
their  numbers  and  the  scantiness  of  their  re- 
gurce,  ought  to  have  taugnt  them,  that  although 
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they  might  do  much  iDischief;  they  could  not  ut«^ 
timately  succ^eti;  but  ihe  indians,  as  well  as  their 
bfCthern  ofthewbi'e  skin,  are  often  driven  by 
their  impetuous  passions,  to  rash  and  destructive, 
enterpiizts,  which  reason,  were  it  permitted  to 
give  its  couii&els,  would  disapprove. 

The  plan  resolved  on  by  the  indians,  for  the 
prosecution  c  f  the  war,  was  that  of  a  general 
wsss-acie  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Etigiish  set- 
tleirents,  in  the  western  country,  as  well  as  of 
those  on  the  lands  0£i  the  Susquehanna,  to  which 
they  laid  claim. 

Never  did  nnli'ary  comnaanders  of  any  nation, 
display  more  skill,  or  their  troops  more  steady 
and  determined  bravery,  than  did  those  red  wen 
of  the  wiidfrness,  in  tlic  prosecution  of  their 
gigantic  plan  for  the  Fecovfry  of  their  country, 
from  the  possession  d(  the  English.  It  was  in- 
deed a  war  of  utter  exHrnaination  on  an  extensive 
&cale. .  A  conflict  v%hich  eahitited  hun.an  na- 
ture in  its  native  stais,  in  which  the  cunning  of 
the  fox,  is  a^ociated  with  the  cruelty  of  the  tiger. 
We  read  the  history  of  this  war  with  feelings 
cfihe  deepest  horror;  but  why?  0»i  the  pari  of 
the  savages,  theirs  was  the  ancient  mode  of  war- 
fare, in  which  there  was  nothing  of  mercy.  .  If 
science,  associated  with  the  benign  influence  of 
the  christian  system,  have  limited  ^he  carnage 
of  war,  to  thorein  arms;  so  as  to  give  the  right  of 
life,  and  hospitality  to  women,  infancy,  old  age^ 
the  sick,  wounded  and  prisoners,  may  not  a  far- 
ther extentioii  of  the  influence  of  those  power- 
ful; but  salutary  agents,  put  an  end  to  war  aito- 
§*i<}ier?  Mfcy  not  future  generations  r«»ad  the 
Sistoryofour  civilized  warfare,  with  tqual  kor° 
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ror,  and   woncler,  that  with  our  science  and  pieiy, 
ts't  had  ware  at  all!! 

Tiie  English  tradbTt?,  among  the  the  indjars  were 
the  first  vicnms  in  this  cgntest.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  ihfim,  airiong  the  different 
nations,  only  two  or  three  escaped  bf ing  nmiidtr- 
f'd.  The  ■  forts  of  Prepqu^  Is!e,  St.  Jtscph  and 
Machilimakinac  were  taken,with  a  general  slaugh- 
ter of  ihtir  garrisons. 

The  foitrtsses. of  Bedford,  Lieonier,  Niagara^ 
D<iiroit  ai.d  Pitt  wfere  with  diiiicully  prtstrved 
from  being  taken. 

It  was.  a  princpal  object  wiih  the  indians  to  get 
possgession  of  Detroit  and  fort  Pjit,  eilher  by  as- 
§aijlt  or  famine.  The  former  was  attempted  with 
regard  to  Detroit.  Fort  P»tt,  being  at  a  consider- 
able dif«lance  trora  the  settlementg,  where  alone 
BupplieB  could  be  olstained,  determined  the  sava* 
ges  to  attempt  its   reduction  by  fanaine. 

In  their  first  attempt  on  Fc-rt  Detroit,  the  in- 
dians calculated  on  taking  possession  of  it.  by 
stratagem.  A  large  number  of  the  indiapi?  ep" 
peared  before  llie  place  under  pretence  of  hold- 
ing a  congress,  with  major  Gladwin  the  co5i*man- 
dafit.  He  was  on  his  guard  and  refu5«d  them  ad- 
mittance. On  the  next  day,  about  hve  hundred 
iDore  of  the  indians  arrived  in  armii  and  demand- 
ed' leave  to  go  into  the  fort,  to  hold  a  treaty.  The 
commandant  refused  to  adnoit  a  greater  number 
tliaa  forty.  The  Indians  undertsood  bis  design  of 
detaining  them  as  hostages,  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  comrades,  on  the  outside  of  the  fort,  and 
therefore  did  not  send  them  into  the  place,  the 
whole  number  of  men  in  the  fort  and  oo  b^ard 
two  vessels  of  war  in  the  iiyer,  did  not  exceed 
jg£^  hundred  ant}  tea  or  twelve^  but  bj  the  mean& 
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of  the  cannons  lliey  possesst^dv  they  made  BhWl 
to  keep  the  i?)dians  et  a  distance  and  convince 
them  that  ibey  could  not.  take  the  place. — 
When  the  indianjS  were  about  fa  retire,  Cap- 
tain Dalyel  arrived  at  the  fort,  with  a  congider- 
able  reiofcroenaertt  fo?-  the  relief  of  the  place. — 
Be  made  a  sortie  against,  the  breast  works  which 
the  indians  bad  thrown  up,  with  two  hutdred  and 
forfy  fire  riien*:  This  detachment  was  driven 
feack  with  the  loss  of  seventy  a^en,  Jailed  and 
forty,  two  woundfed.  Captain  Dalyel  was  among 
the  slain. 

Of  one  hun<3red  men  who  were  escorting;  a 
3erge  quantity  of  provisions  to  Detroit,  sixty-seven 
were  raassacred. 

Fort  Fitt  had  been  inveetedl  for  some  tJm<?,  be- 
fore captaia  i^cayer  had  the  least  prospect  of  relief. 
Iti  this  situation  he,  and  his  garrion  k&d- resolved 
to  stand  it  oat  to  the  last  extremity  and  even  perish 
of  famine;  rather,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
savagtis;  notwithstanding  the  fort  was  a  bad  onCs 
the  garrison  weak-,  a^d  the  country  between  the 
fort  and  LIgonier  was  in  possession  of  the  savages^ 
aoil  his  messengers  killed  or  coajpelled  to 
return  back.  In  this  situation,  6oi.'  Bouquet  was 
sent  by  General  Amburst  ta  the  relief  of  the  place^ 
with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  under  a  strong 
ej?cort.  This  escort  was  ^attacked  by  a  large  bo- 
dy of  Indians,  in  a  narrow  defile,  on  Turtle  Creek, 
and  would  hare  been  entirely  defeated,  had  it  not 
been  f^r  a  Guccessfiil  slratagem  employed  by  the 
ttommander,  f©r  extricating. themselves  from  the 
savage  army*  After  sastaiaixtg  a  furious  contestj^ 
from  one  o'clock  'tiHifcig^bt,  aad  for  several  houra 
ihe  next  morning,  a  retreai  was  pretended,  with  a 
WW  tQ  dyaw  th*  Iijdiaas  iato  a  close  engagameBU 
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Previously  to  this  movemecit,  four  companies  of  in- 
fantry aod  granadicrs  were  placed  ia  ambuscade. 
The  pian  succeeded.  Wheri  the  retreat  commenc- 
ed, the  Indians  thought  thenoselves  secure  of  victo- 
ry, and  pressing  forward  with  great  vigour,  fell  into 
the  ambuscade,  and  were  dispersed  with  great 
slaughter.  The  loss  on  the  side  o(  the  English 
was  above  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  that 
-of  the  indian6,<^ould  not  have  l)een  less.  This  los6 
was  severely  felt  by  the  indians,  as  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  warriors  who  fell  in  the  engagemot, 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  chit4s  were  f  men  - 
gst  the  slain.  Fort  Pitt,  the  reduction  of  which 
they  had  much  at  heart,  was  now  placed  out  ol" 
iheir  reach,  by  being  effectually  relieved  and  sup- 
plied with  tbe  munitions  of  war. 

The  historian  of  the  western  region  of  our  coun- 
try, car.not  help  regarding  Pittsburgh  the  present 
flourishing  emporium  ©f  the  northern  part  of  that 
region  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  as  classic 
ground,  on  account  of  the  memorablt  battles  which 
have  taken  place  for  its  possession,  ia  the  infancy 
of  our  settlements.  Bfridddciis  defeat,  Major. 
Grants  defeat,  its  conquest  by  Geo.  Forbis,  the  vic- 
tory over  thte  indians  above  related^  by  Major.  Bou- 
Tjuet,  serve  to  shew  the  importance  ia  which  this 
post  was  held  in  €arly  times,  and  that  it  was  ob- 
tained and  supported  by  the  Eaglish  government, 
at  the  price  of  no  small  amount  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure. I«  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  as  well 
a3  in  the  war-worn  regions  ef  the  old  world,  the 
plough  share  ^f  tbe  farmer  turns  np,  from  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  broken  and  rusty  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  the  bones  of  the  slain  in  battle> 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  war  that  the  dread* 
i\x\  massacre  at  Wyoming  t9ok  place,  aa4  desola-^ 
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tcG  the  fine  eettlcments  of  Ihe  New  England  peo- 
ple along  tlu;  Sasquthanna. 

The  cxtensivtj  and  indisciiminnfe  slaugb'.er  of 
bcih  Bfcxes  and  all  ages  by  llie  Indians,  ^t  Wjo- 
ming  ai:d  other  places,  so  exasperated  a  large 
ruoibtr  of  men,  denominated  the  *'Paxton  boys" 
tbattbey  rivalled  the  most  ferocious  of  the  iudiar.s 
ihemstlves,  in  deeds  <f  cruelty  uhicb  have  di9- 
lionoured  the  history  of  our  country,  by  the  record 
cf  the  shed i rig  of  innocent  blood,  without  the 
fligbtest  prove talion.  Deeds  of  the  most  attro- 
cions  barbuiity. 

The  Caneslcga  Indi&ns  had  lived  in  pejice  for 
more  than  a  century,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Lancaster.  Their  nwmbcr  did  not  exceed  forty. 
AgaiiiSt  these  unoiTecdifig  descendants  of  the 
tirst  frieods  of  the  famous  William  Penn,  the  Pax- 
ton  Boys  first  directed  their  more  than  savage 
vergeat.ce.  Fifty  seven  of  them,  in  military 
jirray,  poured  into  their  httle  village  and  instant- 
ly murdered  all  whom  tbey  found  at  home,  to  the 
Tiumber  of  fourteen  mer,  women  and  children. 
Those  of  them  who  did  not  happen  to  be  at  home 
at  tbe  massacre,  were  lodged  in  the  jaii  of  Lan- 
caster, for  safet}'.  But  alat!  This  precaution 
was  ijoavailing.  The  Paxteo  boys  broke  open  the 
jail  ^oor  and  murdered  the  whole  cf  them,  io 
number  from  fiitecn  to  twenty.  It  was  in  vam  that 
these  poor,  defenceless  people  pr^tesied  their  in- 
nocence and  begged  fur  mercy  on  their  knees. 
Blood  was  the  the  order  of  the  day,  with  those 
ferocious  Paston  boys.  The  death  of  UiC  tio- 
tiins  of  ibeir  cruelties,  did  not  satisfy  their  rage 
for  slaughter;  they  mangled  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
indians,  with  their  icalpicg  knives  and  tomahawks, 
in  the  most  shocking   and  bhulal  aiannei,,  sealfi^ 
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ing  even  the  children  and  chapping  off  the  hands 
and  feet  of  most  of  them. 

The  next  object  of  ihose  Paxton  Boys,  was  the 
murder  of  the  christian  Indians  of  the  villages  of 
Wequetank  and  Nain.  From  the  execution  of 
this  infernal  design,  they  were  prevented  by  the 
humane  interference  of  the  government  of  Pcnn' 
sylvania,  which  removed  the  inhabitants  of  both 
places  under  a  strong  gjard  to  Philadelphia,  for 
protection.  They  remained  under  guard  from 
November  1763  uniil  the  close  of  the  war  in  De- 
cember 1764,  the  greater  part  of  this  time  ihey 
occupied  the  barracks  of  the  city.  The  Paxtoa 
Boys  twice  assembled  in  great  force,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  city,with  a  view  to  assault  the  bar- 
rack and  murder  the  indians;  butowing  to  the  mili- 
tary prppsrations  made  for  their  reception,  they  at 
last,  reluctantly  desisted  from  the  enterprize. 

While  we  read,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  hor- 
ror, the  record  of  the  rnunlers  which  have,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  been  inflicted  on  the  unoffending 
christian  indians,  of  the  Moravian  profession,  it  is 
some  consolation,  to  reflect,  that  our  government 
have  hud  no  participation  in  those  murders;  but  oft 
the  contrary,  have  at  all  times  afforded  them  all 
the  protection  which  circumstances  allowed. 

The  principle  settlements  in  Greenbriar,  were 
ihose  of  Muddy  creek  and  the  big  levels,  distaiit 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  each  other.— 
Before  these  settlers  were  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  war,  and  supposing  that  ths  peace  made 
with  the  French,  comprehended  their  indian  allies 
also,  about  sixty  indians  visited  the  settlement  on 
Maddy  creek.  They  made  the  visit  under  the 
mask  of  friendship.  They  were  cordially  received 
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and  treated  with  all  the  hospitality  which  it  was  ia 
the  power  of  these  new  settlers  to  bestow  upon 
them;  but  on  a  sudden,  and  without  any  previous 
intimation  ot"  any  thing  like  an  hostile  in'enlion, 
the  Indians  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  all  the  men 
belonging  to  the  settlement  and  made  prisoners  of 
the  women  and  children. 

Leaving  a  guard  with  their  prisoners,  they  then 
inarched  to  the  settlement  in  the  Levels,  before  the 
fate  of  the  Muddy  creek  settlement  was  known. 
Here,  as  at  Muddy  creek,  they  were  treated  with 
the  most  kind  and  at(f:ntive  hospitality,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Archibald  Glendennin,  who  gave  the 
Indians  a  sumptuous  feast  of  three  fi.t  elks,  which 
he  had  recently  killed.  Here,  a  scene  of  slaughter 
similar  to  that  which  had  recently  taken  place 
at  Muddy  creek,  occured  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  feast.  It  commenced  with  an  old  woman, 
who  having  a  very  sore  le^,  shewed  it  to  an  In- 
dian, desiring  his  advice  how  she  might  cure  it. 
This  request  he  answered  with  a  blow  of  the 
tomahawk,  which  instantly  killed  her.  In  a  (ew 
minutes  all  the  men  belonging  to  the  place  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  women  and  children,  were 
made  prison*  rs. 

In  the  time  of  the  slaughter,  a  negro  woman 
mt  the  spring  necr  the  houoc  where  it  happened, 
killed  her  own  child  for  fear  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  indianSjOr  hinder  her  from  ma- 
king her  escape. 

Mrs.  Gltndennin,  whose  husbsnd  was  among  the 
alain  and  herself,  with  her  children  prisoners, 
boldly  charged  the  indians  with  perfidy  and  cow- 
ardice, in  taking  advantage  of  the  mask  of  friend* 
ihip  to  corr  mit  murder.  One  of  the  indians,  exas- 
perated at  her  boldness,  and  stung,  no  doubt  at  the 
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justice  of  her  charge  against  them,  brandished  his 
toraahavvk  over  her  head,  and  dashed  her 
husband's  scalp  in  her  face.  In  defiance  of  all 
his  threats,  the  heroine  still  reiterated  the  charges 
of  perfidy  and   cowardice  against  the  indians. 

On  the  next  day^after  Rfiarching  about  ten  mileSj 
while  passing  throug^i  a  thicket,  the  indians  form- 
ing a  front  and  rear  gu^rd^  Mrs.  Glcndeanin  gave 
her  infant  to  a  neighbour  woroan,  stepped  into  the 
bushes  without  being  perceived  by  the  indians, 
and  made  her  escape.  The  cries  of  the  child 
made  the  indians  enquire  for  the  mother.  She 
was  not  to  be  found.  *'VVe]i"  says  one  of  theno, 
'^I  will  soon  bring  the  cow  to  her  calf,''  and  tak- 
ing the  child  by  the  feet,  beat  its  brains  out  a- 
gainst  a  tree.  Mr3.  G'endennin  returned  home,  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  night,  and  covered 
thecorpse  of  her  husband  with  fence  rails.  Hav- 
ing performed  this  pious  oiSce  for  her  murder- 
ed husband  she  choose  as  a  place  oi  safely,  a  corn- 
fi.::ld  where,  as  she  related,  her  heroic  resolution 
v.as  succeeded  by  a  paroxism  of  grief  and  des- 
pondency, during  which  she  immagined  she  saw  a 
man  with  the  aspect  of  a  murderer,  standing  with- 
in a  few  stpps  of  her.  The  reader  of  ihis  narra- 
tive, instead  of  regarding  this  fit  of  despondency, 
as  a  feminine  weekness,  on  the  part  of  this  daugh- 
ter of  affliction,  will  commiserate  her  situation 
of  unparalled  destitution  and  distress.  Alone, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  survivor  of  all  the  in- 
fant settlem.ents  of  that  district,  while  all  her  re- 
latives and  neighbours  of  both  settlements,  were 
either  prisoners  or  lying  dead,  dishonoured  by 
ghastly  wounds  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife  of  the  savages,  her  husband  and  her  chil- 
dren amongst  the  slain. 
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It  was  some  days,  before  e  force  could  be  collect- 
ed in  the  eastern  part  ofBoC^tourt  and  the  ad- 
joining country,  for  the  {.urpose  cf  burying  the 
dead. 

Of  the  events  of  this  war,  in  ll:e  south  western 
frontier  cf  Virginia,  and  in  ihe  country  of  Hols- 
tein,  the  then  wf-stt-rn  part  cf  North  Carolina, 
the  author  has  not  bceji  irformed,  farii.er  ihan 
that,  on  the  part  cf  the  indians  it  was  earned  on 
vrith  the  greatest  activity,  and  its  course  mark- 
ed vi^ith  many  deeds  of  the  most  attrccious  cru- 
elty, until  late  in  the  yviar  1764,  when  a  period 
was  put  to  this  sanguinary  contest,  by  a  treaty  niade 
with  the  indiafi  nations,  by  Sir  VVilliam  John- 
son at  the  GernQan    Flats. 

The  perfidy  and  cruelties  practised  by  the  In- 
dians, during  the  war  of  1763  and  17G4,  ocea- 
sioned  the  revolting  and  sariguinary  character  of 
tlie  indian  wars,  which  took  place  afterwards. 
Tlse  indians  had  resolved  on  the  total  exter- 
mination of  all  the  settlers  cf  cur  north  and 
south  western  frontiers,  and  being  no  longer  un- 
der the  controul  of  their  fornrier  allies,  the  French; 
they  were*at  full  liberty  to  exercise  all  therr  na- 
tive ferocity  and  riot  ia  the  iiidulgence  of  their 
innate  ihirst  for  blood. 
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After  the  conclusioa  of  the  indian  war 5, 
by  the  treaty  made  with  the  chiefs^,  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  at  the  German  flats,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1764,  the  western  settements  en- 
joyed peace  until  the  spring  of  1774. 

During  this  period  of  tinr.e,  the  settlements 
increased  with  great  rapidity  alon^  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  western  frontier.  Even  the  shores  of 
the  Ohio,  on  the  Virginia  side  had  a  considerable 
population  as  early  as  the  year  1774^ 

Devoutly  might  humanity  wish  that  the  record 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  destructive  war 
of  1774,  might  be  blotted  from  the  annals  of  our 
country;  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  efface  it,  the 
"Black-letter'd  li«it"  must  remain,  a  dishonourable 
blot  in  our  national  ihistory^  good  however  may 
spring-  out  of  evil.  The  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  Indians,  in  early  limes  by  our  forefathers, 
may  inducie  their  descendants  to  shew  jttshce  and 
mercy , to  tbe  dimished  posterity  of  those  children 
of  the  WiWerness,  wliose  ancestors  perished,  in 
cold  bloo^,  under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife,  of  the  white  savages. 

lo  the  month  of  April  1774,  a  rumour  was  cir- 
culated that  trhe  indians  had  stolen  several  hors- 
128  ffoia.  some  land  jobbers,  oa  the  Ohio  and 
T  g 
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Kenhavva  rivers.  No  evidences  of  the  fad 
havingj)een  adducfd,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  report  was  false.  This  report  however,  in- 
duced a  pretty  general  belief  that  the  indians 
were  abnut  to  make  war  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments; but  for  this  apprehension  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  slightest  foundation. 

In  consequence  of  this  apprehension  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  the  land  Jobbers  a«scen- 
dfcd  the  river,  and  collected  at  Wheeling.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  it  was  reported  in  Wheeling  that  a 
canoe  containing  two  Indians  and  some  traders, 
was  coming  down  the  river  and  then  not  far  from 
the  place.  On  hearing  this  the  commandant  of 
the  station,  Capt.  Cresap,  proposed  taking  a  party 
to  go  up  the  river  and  kilk  the  Indians.  This  pro- 
ject was  vehemently  opposed  by  Col.  Zanc,  the 
proprietor  of  the  place.  He  stattd  to  the  captain 
that  the  killing  of  ihoFe  ludians,  would  inevitably 
bring  on  a  war,  in  which  much  innocent  blood 
would  be  shed,  and  that  the  act  in  itself  would 
be  an  attrocious  murder,  and  a  disgrace  to  his 
name  forever.  His  good  counsel  was  lost.  The 
party  went  up  the  river.  On  being  asked,  at  th'cjir 
return,  what  had  become  of  the  Indians?  They 
coolly  answered  that  "They  had  fallen  overboard 
into  the  riverT'  Their  canoe,  on  being  examined 
was  found  bloody,  and  pierced  with  bullets.  This 
was  the  tirst  blood  which 'was  shed  in  this  war, 
and  terrible  v^as  the   vengeance   which  followed. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  party  hear- 
ing that  there  was  an  encampment  of  irdians  at 
the  mouth  of  Captina,  went  down  the  river  to 
the  place,  attacked  the  indians  and  killed  severol 
of  them.  In  this  afifviir  one  of  Cresap's  party 
was  severely  wounded. 
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The  massacre  at  Captina  and  tint  which  look 
place  at  Baker's,  about  forty  miles  above  Wheel- 
ing, a  few  days  after  that  at  Captina  were  un- 
qieslionably  the  sole  causes  of  the  war  1774. — ^ 
The  last  was  perpetrated  by  thirty-two  men.  un- 
der the  commaod  of  Daniel  Greathouse.  The 
whole  number  killed  at  this  place,  and  on  the  riv- 
er opposite  to  it  was  twelve,  besides  several 
wounded.  This  horrid  ma^sscre  was  effect- 
ed by  art  hypocritical  strategem,  which  reflects 
the  deepest '  dishonour  on  the  memory  of  thoSsJ 
who  were  agents  in  it. 

The  report  of  the  murders  committed  on  the 
Indians  near  Wheeling,  induced  a  belief  that 
they  would  immediately  commence  hos- 
tilities, and  this  apprehension  furnished  the  pre- 
text for  tlie  murder  above  related.  The  ostensi- 
ble object  for  rai-^ing  the  party  under  Greathouse, 
was  that  of  def«;oding  the  family  of  Biker,  whose 
housA  was  opposite  to  a  large  encampment  of 
Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  big  Yellow  Creek.— 
The  party  were  concealed  in  ambuscade,  while 
their  commander  went  over  the  river,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship  to  the  indian  camp,  to  asser- 
tain  their  number,  while  there,  an  indian  woman 
aivised  him  to  return  home  speedily,  saying  that 
the  Indians  were  drinking  and  angry  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  their  people  down  the  riv- 
er, and  might  do  him  some  mischief.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  party  he  reported  that  the  indiang 
were  too  strong  for  an  open  attack.  He  returned 
to  Baker*s  and  requested  him  to  give  any  indiana 
who  asi^ht  come  over,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
as  much  rum  as  they  might  call  for.  and  get  a^ 
many  o^'them  drunk  ds  he  possibly  could.  The 
plan  6Licceed(}d.      Several  iadian  r^en  with  iv9t 
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worcen  came  over  <be  river  fo  Baker's,  who  bad 
previously  been  in  the  habit  of  Felling  rum  to  llie 
indians.  The  men  drank  f'reejy  arid  became  in- 
toxicated. In  this  stale  they  were  all  killed  by 
Grer.thouse,  and  a  lew  of  his  parly,  i  Bay  a  fev/ 
of  his  parly;  for  it  is  but  justice  to  slate,  that 
not  more  than  five,  or  six  of  the.  whole  number 
had  any  partieipation  in  the  slaughter  at  the  house.- 
The  rest  protected  against  it,  as  an  attrocious  mur- 
der. From  their  number,  being  by  far  the  mejcrity, 
they  might  have  prevented  the  deed;  but  alae 
Th<^y  did  not.  A  little  indiaa  girl  aPone  was  sav- 
ed from  the  slaughter,  by.  the  humanity  of  some 
one  of  the  party,  whose  name  is  not  now  known. 

The  Indians  in  the  camps,  hearing  the  firing 
at  the  house,  sent  a  canoe  with  two  men  in  it  to 
(inquire  what  had  happened.  These  two  iiidians 
were  both  shot  down,  as  soon  as  they  larded  on 
l)ie  beach.  A  eecond  and  larger  canoe  was  then 
manned  with  a  number  of  indians  in  armp;  but 
in  attempting  to  reach  the  ehore,  some  distance 
below  the  housp,  were  received  by  a  we^]  direct- 
ed fire  from  the  party,  which  killed  the  greater 
number  of  them  and  compelled  the  survivors  to 
return.  A  great  number  of  shots  were  exchang- 
ed across  the  river,  but  without  damage  to  tbs 
white  party,  not  one  of  whom  was  even  \^ounded. 
The  Indian  men  who  were  murdered  were  all 
scalped. 

The  woman  who  gave  the  friendly  advice  to  the 
commander  of  the  party,  when  in  the  indian 
camp  was  amongst  the.  the  slain  at  Bfker's  house. 

The  mapsacres  of  the  indians  at  Gaptina  and 
bellow  creel?,  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
fcmily  of  the  fanjous,  but  unfortunate  Logan,  \\ho 
-before  these  events  had  been  a  lover  cf  the  whites  ^ 
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and  a  sfrenudns  advocate  for  peace;  but  in  tbe  con- 
j^icl  which  followed  them,  by  way  of  revenge  for 
(he  death  of  hi^  people,  he  hf  came  a  brave  and 
suiguinary  chief,  among  the  warriors. 

Tne  sellers  along  ihe  frontitr.^,  knovving  that 
the  indiaas  would  make  war  upon  thtm  for  the 
murder  o(  their  people,  either  moved  off  to  the 
interior,  or  look  up  their  residence  in  forts.  The 
apprehension  of  war  was  soon  realized.  In  3 
short  time  the  indians  commenced  hostilities  a,- 
long  the  whole  extent  of  our  frontiers. 

Express  was  speedily  sent  to  Williamsburgb, 
the  then  seat  of  government  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia,  communicating  intelligence  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  commencement  of  an  Indian  war, 
Tie  a-senlly  was  then  in  session. 

A  plan  for  a  campaign,  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting a  speedy  conclusion,  to  the  indian  hostilities 
was  adopted  between  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  Gen.  Lewis  of  Bot- 
tetoui  t  County.  Gen.  Lewis  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  southern  ^division  of  the  forces 
to  be  employed  on  this  occasien,  with  orders  to 
raise  a  large  body  of  volunteers  and  drafts,  from 
the  southeastern  Counties  of  the  Colony,  with  all 
dispatch.  These  forces  were  to  rendczvoua  at 
Camp  Union  in  the  Greenbriar  country.  The 
Eail  of  Dunmore  was  to  raise  another  armv  in  the 
northern  counties  of  the  Colony,  and  in  the  set- 
tlements west  of  the  mountains  and  assemble 
them  at  fort  Pitt,  and  from  thence  descend  the  ri- 
ver to  Pointpleasant  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Ken- 
hawa,  the  ploce  appointed  for  the  junction  of  the 
two  crmic8,for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  indiaa 
fiouDtry  and  deslroyitig  as    many  of   their  vil^ 
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la^ep,  as  ihpy  could  reach,  ia  the  course  of  the 
»ea&oa. 

On  the  eleventh  of  vSeplcmber  the  forces  under 
Gen.  Lewis,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  men, 
cofnmenced  their  march  from  Camp  Union  to 
i*uintpleasant,a  dislance  ofcne  liUi)dred  and  sixty 
miles.  'I'lie  tract  of  country  between  these  two 
points,  was  at  that  lime,  a  trackless  desert.  Capt. 
Mattliew  Arbucklf,  the  pilot,  conducted  the  army 
iy  tiie  nearest  and  best  rout  to  their  lAhCt  of  dis- 
tination.  The  flour  and  ammunition  were  whol- 
ly tranpported  on  pack  horses^  as  the  rout  was 
impassible  fur  wheel  carriages.  AOer  a  painful 
Rntrch  of  nineteen  days  the  army  arrived,  on  the 
first  of  October,  at  Pointpleasant,  where  an  en- 
campiaent  was   iRade. 

Gen.Lewis  was  exec  dinglydisappoiiitedjat hearing^ 
no  tidings  of  the  Eai  i  oi  Dunruure,  who,  accci  dii)g 
to  previous  arrangements  was  to  form  a  junction 
with  him  at  this  place.  He  immediately  dispatch- 
ed some  gcouts,  to  go  by  land  in  the  direction  of 
Furt  Pitt  to  obtain  intelligence  cf  the  rout  whic*i 
the  Earl  liad  taken,  arid  then  return  with  the  ut- 
Diost  dispatch.  On  the  ninth,  three  men  who  had 
formerly  been  Indian  traders,  arrived  in  the  camp, 
on  express  from  the  Earl,  to  inform  Lewis  that  he 
had  changed  his  plan  cf  operations,  and  intended 
to  march  to  the  indian  towns  by  the  way  of  Hock- 
hocking  and  directing  Geo.  Lewis  to  commence 
his  march  immediately,  for  the  old  Chilicolhe 
town. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  tenth  two 
young  men  set  out  from  the  camp  to  hunt,  up  the 
nver.  Having  gone  about  three  miles  they  fell 
upon  a  camp  of  the  Indians,  who  were  then  in  the 
ZGi  of  preparing  to  march  to  attack  the  camp  of 
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Cren.  Lewis.  The  indians  fired  upon  them  and 
killed  one  of  them,  the  other  ran  back  to  the 
camp  with  mibiW^ttv.ce  t'<at  he  Indians,  io  great 
forcf,  would  immediatefy  give  battle. 

Gen.  Lewii^  instantly  erdered  out  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Bottetourt  troops  under  Col.  Flfm- 
ing  and  another  of  the  Augusta  troops,  under  Col. 
Charles  Lewis,  re.Taining  biniseif  with  the  reserve 
for  the  defence  of  the  camp.  The  detachment 
marched  out  in  two  lines,  and  met  the  indians 
in  the  same  order  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  camp.  The  battle  commenced  a  little  after 
Eun;ise,  by  a  heavy  firing  from  the  indians.  At  th* 
onset  our  troops  gave  back  some  distance,  until 
ijaet  by  a  reinforcement,  on  the  arrival  of  which 
the  indians  retreated  a  little  way  and  formed 
li  line  behind  logs  and  trees,  reaching  from  th« 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  that  of  the  Kenhawa, — 
By  this  manceuvre,  our  army  and  camp  were 
completely  invested,  being  inclosed  between  the 
two  livers,  with  the  indian  line  of  battle  in  front, 
so  that  no  chance  of  retreat  was  lelft.  An  inces- 
sant fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  with  but  lit- 
tle change  of  position  until  suodown,  when  the 
indians  retreated,  and  in  the  night  recrossed  the 
Ohio,  and  the  next  day  commenced  their  march 
to  their  towns  on   the  Scioto. 

Our  loss  in  this  destructive  battle,  was  scven« 
!y-five  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wound- 
ed. Among  the  killed  were  Col.  Charles  Lewis, 
Col.  Fields,  Captains  Buford,  Murrey,  Ward, 
Wilson  and  M'Clenachan;*  Lieutenants,  Allen, 
Goldsby  and  Dillon  and  several  subaltern  officers. 

Col.  Lewis,  a  distinguished  and  meretorious 
©fficer,  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  first  firo  of 
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the  Indians,  but  vralkcd  into  the  camp  and  expired 
in  hid  oivn  tent. 

The  unmbrr  of  Indians  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  the  Point  was  never  aecerlaitied,  nor  yet  the 
amount  of  their  Irs?.  On  the  mornitig  after  the 
eiigagenient,  twenty  cue  v\ere  found  on  the  battle 
ground,  twelve  moie  were  afterwards  found  in 
different  places  where  \hky  l»ad  been  conccftled. 
A  great  number  of  iheir  dead  were  eaid  to  have 
been  thrown  into  (he  river  during  the  engagement. 
Considering  that  the  whole  number  of  our  men 
engaged  in  this  condict,  were  riflemen  and  from 
habit  sharpshooters  of  tlie  first  order,  it  is  pre- 
sumeable,  that  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  indians 
was  at  least  equal  to  ours. 

The  indians,  during  the  battle  were  ccrnnriand- 
ed  by  the  Cornstalk  warrior,  the  king  of  the  Shavv- 
anees.  Tljis  son  of  the  forest,  in  his  plans  of  at- 
tack and  retreat,  and  in  all  his  maroiuvres  through- 
out the  engagement,  displayed  the  skill  and  bra- 
very of  the  most  consummate  General.  During 
the  whole  of  the  day,  he  was  heard  from  our  lines, 
vociferating,  with  the  voice  of  Stentor  "Be  strong 
be  strong."  It  is  even  said,  that  he  killed  one 
of  his  men    with  his  own  hand  for  cowardice. 

The  day  after  the  battle, after  bu  ry  ing  the  dead,en- 
trencdments  were  thrown  up  round  the  camp,  and 
a  competent  guard  was  appointed  for  the  care  and 
protection  ot  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  the  day 
following  Gen.  Lewis  conimenced  his  march  for 
the  Shawanees  towns  on  the  Scioto.  This  march 
was  made  through  a  tracllees  desert  and  attend- 
ed vvith  almost  insuperablt  difficulties  and  priv.  * 
tions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  having 
4ioUected  a  force  and  provided  boats  at  Foil  Pitt, 
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descended  the  river  to  Wheeling,  where  the  array 
halted  for  a  few  days,  and  then  proceeded  dowa 
the  river  in  about  one  hundred  canoes,  a  few  keel 
boats,  and  perouges  to  the  mouth  of  Hochock' 
ing,  and  from  thence  over  land  until  the  army  had 
got  within  eight  miles  of  the  Shawanee  town 
Chilicothe,  on  the  Scioto.  Here  the  army  halt-* 
€d  and  made  a  breast  work  of  fallen  trees  and 
entrenchments  of  such  extent  as  to  include  about 
twelve  acres  of  ground,  with  an  inclosure  in  the 
centre  contaming  about  one  acre,  surrounded  by  en- 
trenchments. This  was  the  citadel  which  con- 
tained the  markues  of  the  Earl  and  his  superior  of» 
ficers. 

Before  the  army  had  reached  that  place,  the  In- 
dian chtefs  had  sent  several  messengers  to  the 
Earl,  asking  peace.  With  this  request  he  sooil 
determined  to  coiliply,  and  therefore  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Gen.  Lewis  with  an  order  for  his  imme- 
diate retreat.  This  order  Gen.  Lewis  disregard- 
ed and  continued  his  march  until  his  lordship  im 
person  visited  his  camp,  was  formally  introduced 
to  his  officers  and  gave  the  order  in  person.— 
The  army  of  Gen.  Lewis  then  commenced  their 
retreat. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  andchagritf| 
that  the  troops  of  Gen.  Lewis  returned  from  the 
the  enterprize  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
massacres  of  their  relatives  and  friends  at  the 
big  Levels  and  muddy  Creek,  and  above  all,  thfir 
recent  loss  at  the  battle  of  the  Point  had  inspire* 
these  big  knives,  as  the  indians  called  the  Vir- 
ginians, with  an  inveterate  thirst  for  revenge, 
the  gratification  of  which,  they  supposed  was  short* 
I?  to  ts^ke  place,  in  the  total  destruction  of  tj&e  i^f 
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dihns  and  tlicir  towne,  along  ihe  Scioto  and  Ban^ 
'di  sk>  rivers.  The  order  of  Dunmore  was  oleyed; 
but  with  every  expression  of  regret  end  disap- 
pointment. 

The  Eail  and  his  officers  having  returned  to 
bis  camp,  a  treaty  with  the  indians  was  opened 
the  following  day. 

In  this  trenty,  every  precaution  was  used  on  the 
part  of  our  people  to  prevent  the  indians  from  end- 
ing a  treaty,  in  ihe  tra^dyof  a  massacre.  Only 
eighteen  indians,  with  their  chiefs  were  permit- 
ted to  pass  the  outer  gate  of  their  foriitied  en- 
cHinpment,  after  having  deposited  their  arms  uith 
the  guard  at  the  gale. 

'i  i'tfi  ireaiy  was  opened  by  Cornstalk,  the  war 
chief  of  \he  Shawsne^s  in  a  lengthy  speech,  in 
vhtch  he  boldly  charged  the  white  peo- 
ple with  having  been  the  aulhors  of  the  com- 
jTienc^r-ment  of  the  war,  in  the  massacres  of  the 
in«ians  at  Captir-a  and  yellow  Greek.  This 
spefch  he  delivered  in  so  loud  a  tone  of  voice, 
XY.^i  ht*  wa8  heard  all  over  the  carap.  The  terms 
of  ihe  irea'y  were  soon  settled  and  the  prisoners 
deii^  Kred  up. 

L»g3n  the  Cayuga  chief  assented  to  the  treatyj 
b.i'  s!}!l  iuuignai't  at  the  murder  of  his  family, 
r"fu?ed  to  atrtud  wiih  the  other  chiefs  at  ihe 
©amp  of  D  »rM^iore.  According  to  the  indian  mode 
in  .^uch  cases,  he  sent  his  speech  in  a  belt  of  wam- 
■•p>>.jt  hy  a;i  interpreter,  to  be  read    at  the  treaty. 

".^•1  :^>0!^intr,  that  this  work  may  fall  into  the 
t«r(is  of  so'ne  readers,  who  have  not  seen 
t:4  •  =pe»^c'i  of  Logan;  the  author  thinks  it  not 
^*j^^s  "O  I'iseit  li  i-i  celebrated  morsel  ofindian 
eiov^ueace,  la  this  plaee,  with  the   ob^erv^tiow 
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that  the  aulhenticity  of  the  speech,  is  no  longer 
a  subject  of  doubt.     The  speech  is  rs  follows. 

''I  appeal  to  any  vvhUe  man  to  soy,  if  ever  he  en* 
tered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not 
meat:  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he 
clothed  hint  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last 
long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his 
cabin,  an  advoc&te  for  peace.  Such  V£8  my  love 
for  the  whites,  that  my  country-rr>en  pointed  as 
they  passed,  and  said  ""Logan  is  the  friend  of  the 
white  men.'  I  bad  even  thought  to  have  lived 
with  you,  b'Jt  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col. 
Cresap,  the  last  sprjn^.Jr,  cold  blood,  and  unpro- 
voked, n.urdered  til  tb€  relations  ofLogan,  not  even 
pparing  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not 
a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  cf  any  living  crea- 
lure.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have 
sought  it:  I  have  killed  many:  1  have  f-jlly  glu'- 
ted  my  vergerance:  for  my  country  i  rHoica  jvt 
the  bearcB  cl  peace.  But  do  not  harbour  athought 
that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  f<;ar. 
He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who 
is  there  to  mourn   for  Lr.g^n?— Not  OMe." 

Thus  ended,  at  the  tr*^aty  of  Camp  <^'harlotte  m 
the  monih  of  November  1174,  t)ic  dnapttfous 
xvar  of  Bunmore.  h.  began  in  the  wanton  und 
unprovoked  murders  cf  the  indians  at  Captina 
and  jellow  Creek,  and  ended  with  an  awful  ?a- 
craficeof  life  and  property  to  the  Demon  of  re- 
venge. On  our  pan  we  obtained  at  the  treaty 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  surrender  of  pris- 
oners, and  nothing  more. 

The  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the  indians 
in  the  war  cf  Dunmore^  shews  very  cleerl^  ^at 
their  chiefs  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  ihe 
foiesight  aad  skillj  cecessary  for  Uiakin^   the 
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most  prudent  millitary  arrangements  for  obtaining 
f  uccess  and  victory,  in  thf  ir  mode  of  warefare. 
At  an  early  period  ihey  obtained  intelligence  of 
the  plan  of  tbe  campaij^n  against  tbem,  concerted 
between  the  Earl  cf  Dunnriore  and  Gen.  Lewis. 
With  a  view,  therefore,  lo  attack  the  forces  of  thesfc 
•onimanders  geperalely,  they  epeedily  collected 
their  warriors,  and  by  forced  marches  reeched 
the  Poirt,  before  the  expected  arrival  cf  the  troops 
fender  Dunmore.  Such  was  the  privacy  witfi 
tThich  they  conducted  their  march  to  Pointplcas- 
cnt,  that  Gen.  Lewis  knew  nothing  of  the  ap- 
pjoach  cf  the  indian  army,  until  a  few  minutes 
tefore  the  ccmmtncement  of  the  battle,  and  it  is 
every  way  probable,  that  if  Cornstalk,  the  indiah 
commander,  led  had  a  little  laiger  force  at  the  bat- 
tle cf  the  Point,  the  whole  ermy  ol  Gen.  Lewis 
would  have  been  cut  cff,  as  the  wary  savage  had 
left  them  no  chrnce  cf  retreat.  Had  the  army 
€'(  Lewis  been  defeated,  tbe  srmy  of  Dunmore, 
ecnsisiing  cf  but  little  more  than  one  thousand 
Iben,  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  armies, 
which  at  different  period?,  have  suffered  defeats, 
in  corfequence  cf  venturing  too  far  into  the  in- 
dian country,  in  numbt  rs  too  small,  and  with  muni- 
tions oi  war  ifixidtquate  to  sustain  a  contest,  with 
the  united  forces  of  a  number  of  indian  nations. 
It  was  the  general  belief  among  the  officers  of 
our  army,  at  the  time,  that  the  Earl  cf  Dunmore, 
while  at  "VVheeling,  rf  ceived  advice  from  his  Gov- 
ernment of  the  probability  of  the  approaching  war, 
between  England  and  the  Cclonies,  and  that  af- 
terwards, all  his  measures  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dians, had  for  their  ultimate  object,  an  alliance 
with  thcf  e  ferocious  warriors,  for  aid  of  the  raoth- 
fr  country  io  their  contest  with  us.    Thig  sup* 
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position  accounts  for  his  cot  forming  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  Lewis  at  Pointpleasant.  This 
deviation  from  the  original  plan  of  the  eampaiga 
jeopardized  the  army  of  Lewis  and  well  nigh  oc* 
casioned  its  total  destruction.  The  conduct  of 
the  Earl  at  the  treaty,  shews  a  good  understanding 
betwen  him  and  the  Indian  chiefs.  He  did  not 
suffer  the  army  of  Lewis  to  form  a  junction  with 
his  own,  but  sent  them  bach,  before  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  thus  risking  the  safety  of  his  own 
forces,  for  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  indian  war- 
riors were  about  his  camp,  in  force  sufficient  to  - 
have  intercepted  his  retreat  and  destroyed  hid 
whole  army. 


Tlie  death  of  Cornstalk 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


This  was  one  of  the  most  attrccious  murders 
Committed  by  the  whites  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  when  (he  confederacy 
of  the  indian  nations,  under  the  influence  ol  ihe 
British  government,  was  formed  and  began  to 
commit  hostilos  along  our  fw>ntitr  settlements, 
^ornstalk  and  a  youn^  chief  of  ihe  name  of  Iled» 

u  r 
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hawk  and  another  Indian  made  a  visit  1o  the  garYi.^ 
Bon  at  the  Point,connnarjdpd  at  that  time  by  captain 
/rbuckle.  Cornstalk  Blaied  to  the  Captain,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  himself  and  the  tribe  towhick 
he  belonged,  all  the  nations  had  joined  the  Eng- 
)iFh,  and  that  unices  protected  by  the  whites 
*^They  would  have  to  run  with  the  stream." 

Capt.  Arbuckb  thought  proper  to  detain  the 
C«^»n6talk  chief  and  his  two  companins  as  hos- 
tagep,  for  the  gocd  conduct  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belongtd.  They  had  not  been  long  in  this 
iituation  before  a  son  cf  CornBtalk'p,  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  his  father,  came  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  and  hallooed,  his  father,  know- 
ing his  voice,  answered  him.  He  was  brought 
ever  the  river,  The  father  and  son  mutually  em- 
braced each  other  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 

On  the  day  following,  two  Indians  who  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  weeds  on  the  bank  of 
the  K»*nhawa,  opposite  the  fort,  killed  a  roan  of 
of  the  name  of  Gilmore,  as  he  was  returning  from 
hunting.  As  soon  as  the  dead  body  was  brought 
over  the  river,  there  was  a  general  cry  amongst 
the  men  who  were  present,  "Let  us  kill  the  Indians 
jn  the  fort."  They  immediately  ascended  the 
bank  of  the  river  with  Capt.  Hall  at  their  head, 
to  execute  their  hasty  resolution.  On  their  way 
they  were  met  by  Capt.  Stuart  and  Capt.  Arbuc- 
kle,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  kil- 
ling the  Indian  hostages,  faying  that  they  cer- 
tainly had  no  concern  in  the  murder  of  Gilmore; 
>»ut  remonstrance  was  in  vain.  Pale  as  death 
with  rage,  they  cocked  their  guns  and  threatened 
the  Captains  with  instant  death,  if  they  should 
attempt  tp  hinder  the«  from  executing  their  $Hl' 
pose. 
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When  the  murderers  arrived  at  the  house  where 
the  hostages  were  conTined,  Cornstalk  rose  up  to 
meet  them  at  the  door,  but  instantly  received 
Sf'ven  bullets  through  his  body,  his  son  and  his 
other  two  fellow  hostages  were  instantly  dis- 
patched with  bullets  and  tomahawks. 

Thus  fell  the   Shawanee  war  chief,  Cornstalk,  ^ 
who  like  Logan  his  companion  in  arms,  was  con- 
spicuous   for    intellectual    talent,    bravery   and 
misfortune. 

The  biography  of  Cornstalk,  as  far  it  is  now 
known  goes  to  shew  that  he  was  no  way  dgfi- 
cient  in  those  mental  endowments,  which  consti- 
tute human   greatness. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  of  Point- 
pleasant,  he  proposed  going  over  t'ne  river  to  the 
camp  of  Gen.  Lewis,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
peace.  The  majority  in  the  council  of  warriors 
voted  against  the  measure.  "Well,"  said  Corn- 
stalk," since  you  have  resolved  on  flighting,  you 
shall  fight,  although  it  is  likely  we  shall  have 
hard  work  tomorrow;  but  if  any  man  shall  at- 
tempt to  run  away  from  the  battle,  I  will  kill 
him  with  my  own  hand,"  and  accordingly  fulfilled 
his   threat,  with  regard   to  one  cowardly   fellow. 

After  the  indians  had  returned  from  the  bat- 
tle, Cornstalk  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  next, — 
In  this  council  he  reminded  the  war  chiefs  of 
their  folly  in  preventing  him  from  making  peace, 
before  the  fatal  battle  of  Pomtpleasant,  and  asked 
•*What  shall  we  do  now,  the  long-knives  are 
coming  upon  us  by  two  routs.  Shall  we  turn  oul 
and  fight  them!"  All  were  silent.  He  then  ask- 
ed "Shall  we  kill  all  our  sqaws  and  children,  and 
then  fight  until  we  shall  all  be  killed  ourselyes^i^ 
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To  this  no  rep]y  was  made.  He  then  rose  up 
and  struck  his  tomahawk  in  the  war  post  in  the 
middle  of  the  council  house,  saying  "Since  you 
are  not  inclined  to  iight,  I  will  go  and  make 
peace."  And  accordly  did  so. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  death,  a  coun- 
cil was  held  in  the  fort  at  the  point,  in  which  he 
was  present.  During  the  sitting  of  the  council, 
it  is  said  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment 
oi  his  approaching  fate.  In  one  of  his  speeches,., 
he  remarked  to  the  council  ''When  I  was  young, 
every  lime  I  went  to  war,  i  thought  it  likely  that 
I  might  return  more;  but  I  still  lived,  I  am  now 
in  your  hands,  and  you  may  kill  me  if  you  choose, 
I  can  die  but  once,  and  it  is  alike  to  me,  whether 
I  die  now,  or  at  another  time.'*  When  the  mea 
presented  themselves  before  the  door,  for  pur- 
pose of  killing  the  indians,  Cornstalk's  son  mai;i- 
fested  signs  of  fear,  on  observing  v\hieh,  his  fath- 
er said,  Dont  be  afraid  my  sen,  the  great  spirit 
sent  you  hereto  die  with  me,  and  we  must  sub  ^ 
aait  lo  his  will.    It  is  all  for  the  beet,'^ 
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paign. 

CHAPTER   XXVIIL 


Wnder  tbe  command  of  Col.  Angus  M'Donai*! 
four  hundrsd  men  were  collected  from  the  ue8teri> 
part  of  Virginia  by  tbe  order  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  the  then  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  place 
of  rendezvous  was  "Wheeling  some  time  in  the 
month  of  June  1774.  They  vveul  down  the  riv- 
er in  boats  and  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Csptina, 
from  th«nce  by  the  shortest  rout  to  the  VVappato- 
mica  town,  about  sixteen  miles  below  the  pres.'nt 
Coshocton.  The  pilots  vrere  Jonathr^n  Zane, 
Thomas  Nicholson  and  Tady  Kflly.  About  six 
miles  from  the  town,  the  army  were  met  by  a 
party  of  indians  to  the  number  of  40  or  60,  who 
gave  a  skirmish  by  the  wty  of  ambtjscade  in 
which  two  of  our  men  were  killed  and  eight  or 
nine  wounded.  One  indian  was  killed  and  sev- 
eral wounded.  It  was  supposed  that  several  more 
of  them  were  killed,  but  they  were  carried  cff. — 
When  the  amry  came  to  the  town,  it  was  found 
evucuated,  the  indians  had  retreated  to  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  river,  where  they  had  formed 
an  ambuscade,  supposing  the  party  would  crosg 
the  river  from  the  town.  This  was  immediate- 
ly discovered.    The  commanding  officer  then  sent 
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sentinels  up  and  down  Ibe  river,  to  give  notice,  in 
case  the  indians  sliCMild  attempt  to  cross  p.boveor 
lelow  the  town.  A  private  in  coo)pan>  of  Capt. 
Cressap,  of  the  name  cf  Jjlm  Hargus  ci  e  of  the 
fientineirf  bel3\v  the  town  displayed  Mic  skill  cf 
backwoods  f^rpeljcotrr,  geeiig  an  indie r  btl.iid 
a  blind  across  tl.-e  river,  raisin^j^p  his  head,  al 
times,  to  look  over  the  river.  Hargiis  charged 
bis  rifle  with  a  second  bail  and  taking  deliberate 
aiDi,pa«*frd  both  balls  through  the  reck  of  the  in- 
dian.  The  indians  dragged  off  the  body  and  bu- 
lled it  v;iih  the  honours  of  war.  l-;  was  found  the 
rext  morning  and  scalped  by  HarguF. 

Soon  (ifter  the  icwn  was  taken,  the  indiars 
fiom  the  cpposiie  shore  sued  for  peace.  The 
commander  ctfered  thtro  peace  en  condition  cf 
their  sendir.g  over  their  chiefs  as  ItOstEges.  Five 
of  them  came  over  the  river  and  were  j;ut  under 
guard  as  hosicgcs.  In  the  niornirg  they  were 
marched  in  front  cf  the  army  ever  the  rivtr.— 
W  hen  the  party  had  reached  the  western  bar.k  of 
the  Muskingum  the  ii^diar  s  rt  presented  that  they 
could  not  niake  peace,  v. ithout  ihe  presence  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  towns.  On  which  one  cf  the 
chiefs  was  released  to  bring  in  the  others.  He 
did  not  return  in  the  appointed  time.  Another 
chief  wa.<  permitted  to  go  on  the  eanie  errand, 
who  in  like  nianner  did  not  return.  The  party 
then  moved  up  the  river  to  the  neit  town,  whicfe 
was  about  a  mile  above  the  fiist  and  on  the 
cppositc  shore.  Here  we  1  cd  a  flight  skinnifh 
with  the  Indians,  in  which  one  cf  iliem  was  killed 
end  one  of  our  men  wounded.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered, that  during  all  the  time  spent  in  the  ne- 
gociation,  the  indians  were  eH:plo}ed  in  removing 
ih^ir  women  and  children,  gid  people  and  tiitcts 
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from  the  upper  towns.  The  towns  were  burn- 
ed and  the  corn  cut  up.  The  party  then  returned 
to  the  place  from  which  they  set  out,  bringing 
with  them  the  three  remaining  chiti'  who  was  sent 
to  Wiiliamsburgh.  They  were  released  at  the 
peace  the  succeeding  fall. 

The  amry  were  out  of  provisions  before  they  left 
the  towns  and  had  to  subsist  on  weeds,  one  ear 
of  corn  each  day,  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
ganoe.  The  corn  was  obtained  at  one  of  the  indian 
towns. 


Gen.   M'lntosh's 
Campaigiu 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1773,  Grorernmenfj 
having  sent  a  small  force  of  regular  troops  under 
the  coninaand  of  Gen.  M-Intosb,  for  the  defence  ot 
the  western  frontier.  The  General  with  the  re- 
gulars and  miUlia  from  fort  Pitt  descended  the 
^Ohio  about  thirty  miles  and  built  fort  M'Intosh  on 
r^thegltc  of  ihc  present  Beaver,  town.    The  fort 
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vras  made  of*  sfrong  Stockades  fumisbed  basliorig 
and  mounted  with  one  six  founder.  This  sta- 
tion was  well  selected  as  a  point  fiono  a  small  mili- 
tary force,  always  iu  readiness  to  pursue,  or  io- 
teicept  the  war  parlies  of  Indians,  who  frequent- 
ly made  incursion,  i:ito  the  settlements,  on  lae  op- 
|josiie  side  c^f  ihe  river,  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  for^  was  well  garrisoned  and  supplied 
with  provisions  during  the  summer. 

Some  time  in  thefiillof  the  same  year,  General 
M'lntosn  received  an  order  from  Government  to 
make  a  campaign  against  the  Sandusky  towns.— 
This  order,  he  attempted  to  obey  with  one  thous- 
and men;  but  owing  to  the  delay  in  making  neces- 
sary outfits  for  tbe  expedition,  the  officers,on  reacts 
ing  Tu6carawa,thought  it  best  to  halt  at  that  place, 
build  and  garrison  a  fort,  and  delay  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  campaign  until  the  next  spring. 
Accordingly  they  erected  fort  Lsurens  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tuscarawa.  Some  time  after  the 
completion  of  the  fort,  the  Gen.  returned  with 
the  army  to  fort  Pi<t,  leaving  Col.  John  Gibson, 
with  a  command  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  tQ 
protect  the  fort  until  spring.  The  Indians  were 
soon  acquainted  with  th  eexislence  of  the  foit,  and 
Boon  convinced  our  people,  by  skd  experience  of 
the  bad  policy  of  building  and  attempting  to  hold 
a  fort,  80  far  in  advance  of  our  settieQients  and 
other  forts. 

The  first  annoyance  the  garrison  received  from 
the  indians  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  Janua- 
ry. In  the  night  time  they  caught  roost  of  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  fort,  and  taking  them  off 
some  distance  into  the  woods,  they  took  off  their 
^ells  and  formed  an  ambuscade  by  the  side  of  a 
fathj  leading  through  the  high  gra^s  of  a  priarie  at  a 
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Sittle  distance  from  the  fort.  In  the  morning  the 
Indians  rattled  ihe  horse  bells  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  line  of  the  ambascade.  The  plan  succeed-  - 
ed,  a  fatigue  of  sixteen  rasn,  went  out  for  the 
horses  and  fell  into  the  snare.  Fourteen  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  two  were  taken  prisoners, 
one  of  whom  was  given  up  at  the  close  of  war, 
the  other  w^as  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

Gen.  Benjamin  Bigg?)  then  a  captftin  in  the  fort, 
being  officer  of  the  day,  requested  leave  of  the 
Col.  to  go  out  with  the  fatigue  party,  which  fell 
into  the  ambascade.  "No  said  the  Col,  this  fatigue 
party  does  not  bslong  to  a  captain's  command. 
When  I  shall  have  occasion  to  employ  one  of  that 
number  I  shall  be  thankful  for  your  service,  at 
present  you  must  attend  to  your  daty  in  the  fort. 
Oa  what  trivial  circumstances  do  life  and  death 
sometimes  dependl" 

la  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  ambuscade, 
the  whole  Indian  army  in  full  war  dress  and  paint- 
ed,marched  in  single  file  through  a  priarie  in  view 
of  the  fort,  their  number,  as  counted  from  one  of 
the  bastions  was  847.  They  then  took  up  their  en- 
campment on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  fort,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  From  this  camp  they  frequently  held 
conversations  with  the  people  of  our  garrison.-— 
in  these  conversations,  they  seemed  to  deplore  the 
lo'ig  continuance  of  the  war  and  hoped  for  peace; 
but  were  much  exasperated  at  the  Americans  for 
attempting  to  penetrate  so  far  into  their  country. 
This  great  body  of  indians  continued  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fort,  as  long  as  they  could  obtain  sub- 
Bistance,  which  was  about  six  weeks. 

An  old  Indian,of  the  name  of  John  Thompson  who 
wag  with  the  American  army  in  the  fort,  frequent- 
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j3y  went  out  among  the  indians  during  their  stay  at 
their  encampment,  with  the  mutual  consent  of 
both  parties.  A  short  time  before  the  indians  left 
the  place,  they  sent  word  to  Col.  Gibson  by  the 
old  Indian,  thai  they  were  desirous  of  peace,  and 
that  if  he  VTOuld  send  them  a  barrel  of  flour  they 
would  send  in  their  proposals  the  next  day; 
but  although  the  Coltnel  complied  with  their 
request,  they  marched  oflf  without  fulfilling  their 
engagement. 

The  commander,  supposing  the  whole  number 
of  the  Indians  had  gone  off,  gave  permission  to 
Col.  Clark,  of  the  Pennsj-lvania  line,  to  escort 
the  invalids,  to  the  number  of  eleven  or  twelve  to 
fort  M'lntosh.  The  vyhole  number  of  this  detach- 
ment was  fifteen.  The  warylndians  had  left  a  party 
behind,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  mischief.  These 
attacked  this  party  of  invalids,  and  their  escort 
about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  and  killed  the  whole 
of  them  with  the  exception  of  four,  amongst  whom 
was  the  captain,  who  ran  back  to  the  fort.  On 
the  same  day  a  detachment  went  out  from  the  fort, 
brought  in  the  dead,  and  buried  them  with  the 
honours  of  war,  in  front  of  the  fort  gate. 

In  three  or  four  days  after  this  disaster,  a 
reli^^f  of  seven  hundred  men,  under  Gen.  M'In- 
tosh  arrived  at  the  fort  with  a  supply  of  provi- 
eion;  a  great  part  of  which  was  lost  by  an  unto- 
ward accident.  When  the  relief  had  reached 
l^iihin  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  the 
gnriison  gave  them  a  salute  of  a  general  discharge 
of  musketry,  at  the  report  of  which  the  pack 
horse*,  took  fright,  broke  loose  and  scattered  the 
provisions  in  every  direction  through  the  woods, 
fo  that  the  greater  part  ef  it  could  never  be  t^^ 
covered  a^ain, 
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Amonap  other  transactions  which  took  plase 
about  this  time,  was  that  of  gathering  up  the  re- 
mains of  the  fourteen  men  who  had  fallen  in  the 
ambuscade  during  the  winter,  for  interment,  and 
which  could  not  be  done  during  the  investment 
of  the  place  by  the  !ndans.  They  w^ere  found 
mostly  devoured  by  the  wolves.  The  fatigue  par- 
ty dug  a  pit  large  enough  to  contain  the  remains 
of  all  of  them,  and  after  depositing  them  in  the 
pit,  merely  covering  them  with  a  little  earth,  with 
a  view  to  have  revenge  on  the  wo'ves  for  devour- 
ing thei.r  coinpanfons,  they  covered  the  pit  with 
slender  stick?,  rotten  wood  and  bits  of  bark,  not 
of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  wolf. 
On  the  top  cf  this  covering  they  placed  a  piece 
of  meat^  as  bait  for  the  wolves.  The  next 
morning  seven  of  them  were  found  in  the  pit. 
They  were   shot   and  the  pit    filled   up. 

For  about  two  weeks  before  the  relief  arrived, 
the  garrison  had  been  put  on  the  short  allow- 
ance'of  half  a  pound  of  sour  flour  and  an  equal 
weight  of  stinking  meat  for  every  two  days.  The 
greater  part  of  last  week,  they  had  nothing  to  sub- 
sist on  but  such  roots  as  they  could  find  in  the 
woods  and  priaries,and  raw  hides.  Two  men  lost 
their  lives  by  eating  wild  parsnip  root^,  by  mis- 
take. Four  more  nearly  shared  the  same  fate;  but 
were  saved  by  medical  aid. 

Oh  the  evening  c^  the  arrival  of  the  relief,  two 
days  rations  were  issued  to  each  man  in  the  fort. 
These  rations  were  intended  as  their  allowance  du- 
ring their  march  to  fort  Mcintosh;  but  many  of  the 
men,  supposing  them  to  have  been  back  rations 
eat  up  the  whole  of  their  allowance  before  the 
next  morning.  In  consequence  of  this  irapru-^  - 
dence,  in  eating  immoderately,  after    such   e«^- 
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treore  starvation  from  the  want  cf  provisionf^ 
fib.ui  fciiy  of  tie  men  lee  erne  faiijt  end  pick 
d'.ririg  the  firbt  da}'s  march.  On  the.  second  da)', 
however  the  suiTeier^  wtre  nrict  by  a  great  nun  btr 
of  ilieir  rViends  fiooi  the  er'ttlenier.t?  to  wh'ch  ihey 
belorgtd,  by  wLom  ihey  v»eie  ainjjly  supplied  vviiFi 
provisii  ns. 

Mi'j.  Vernon,  who  succeeded  Col.  Gibson  in 
the  commaDd  of  fort  Lauren?,  continued  its  pos- 
atssion  until  the  rtxt  fall,  when  the  ganison,  afttr 
being,  like  their  pTedecesscrs  reduced  aimoet  to 
starvaticri,  evtcuaitd  ihe  piece.' 

Thus  ended  the  disasterous-  busincf^s  of  fort 
Laurens,  in  which  much  fatigue  and  suffering 
were  endured  and  many  lives  lost;  but  wiihoot 
any  beneficial  result  to  the  country. 


The    JMoravian 
Campaign. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 


TKif  cyer  memmorable  campafgn  took  place  in 
the  month  of  March  1782.  The  weather,  during 
the  greater  partoftbe  month  o  February  had  beea 
Vhcommcnly  fine^  so  that  the  war  parties  from 
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Sandusky  visited  the  settlements,  and  coinmiKcd 
depredations  earlier  than  usual.  The  family  of 
a  William  Wallace,  consisting  of  bis  wife  and  five 
or  six  children,  were  killed,  and  John  Carpen- 
ter taken  prisoner.  These  events  took  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  February.  The  early  period  at 
which  those  fatal  visitations  of  the  Indians,  took 
place,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  murderers 
were  either  Moravians;  o''  that  the  warriors  had 
had  their  winter  quarters  at  their  towns,  on 
the  Muskingum,  in  either  case,  the  Moravians 
being  in  fault„the  safety  of  the  frontier  settlements 
required  the  destruction  of  their  establishments 
at  that  place.. 

Accordingly^,  between  eighty  and  ninety  men^ 
were  hastily   collected  together  for  the  fatal  en- 
terprize.     They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  the 
first  night  on  the  Mingo  bottom,  on  the  the  west 
side  of  the  Ohio  river.     Each  man  furnished  him- 
self with  his  own  arms,  ammunition  and  provi- 
aion.     Many  of  them  had   horse?.     The  second 
day's    march  brought  them  within  one  mile  of 
the    middle  Moravian  town,.where  they  encamp- 
ed for  the  night.     In  the  morning  the  men  were 
divided   into     two  equal    parties,  one  of  which 
was  to  cross  the  river  about  a  mile  above  the  town, 
their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  were  In- 
dians on  both  sides  of  the  river.     The  other  party 
was  divided  into  three  divisions,   one   of  which. 
was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the 
Biver,  a  little  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  east 
side.    Another  division  was  to  fall  into  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  the  third  at  its  upper  end, 

V  .2- 
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When  the  party  designed  to  reake  the  atlacfc 
on  the  west  side,  had  rt  ached  the  river,  they  found 
no  craft  to  take  thern    over;  but   sonfielhing  like 
a  canoe    wzs   seen   on  the   opposite   bank.     The 
river  was  high  with  some  floating  ice.     A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Sloughter  swam  the  river  and 
brought   over,  not  a  canoe;   but  a  trough  detign- 
ed  for  holding  sugar  water.     This  trough   could 
carry  but  two  men  at  a  time.     In  order  to  expedite 
their  passage,  a  number  of'men  stripped  off  their 
clothes,  put  tbem  into  the  trough,  together  with 
their  guns,  and  swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges 
:ivith  their  handd.     When  about  sixteen  had  cros- 
sed the  river,  their  two  centinel?,  who  had  been 
posted  in    advance,  discovered  an    Indian  whose 
name  was  Shabosh.     One  of  them   broke  one  of 
his  arms,  by  a  shot.     A  shot  from  the  other  cen- 
tinel  killed  h'lrci.     These  htroes  then  scalped  and 
tomahav\ktd  him. 

By  this  time,  about  sixteen  men  had  got  over 
tbe  river,  and  supposing  that  the  firing  of  the 
guns  vvViich  killed  Shabosh,  would  lead  to  an  in- 
stant discovery,  they  sent  word  to  the  party  de- 
tigned  to  attack  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  ri- 
Ter,  to  move  on  instantly:" which  they  did. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  bad 
crcsstd  the  river,  marched  with  all  speed,  to  the 
main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they 
found  a  lirge  company  of  Indians  gathering  the 
corn,  which  they  liad  left  in  their  fields  the  pre- 
ceeding  fall,  when  they  removed  to  Sandusky. — 
On  the  arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  pro- 
fessed peace  and  good  will  to  the  Moravians,  and 
informed  them  that  thej  had  come  to  take  them 
to  fort  Pitt,  for  their  safety.  The  Indians  sur- 
rendered, delivered  up  their  arms  and  appeared 
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highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  re- 
moval, and  began,  with  all  speed  to  prepare  vic- 
tuals for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  oa 
their  journey. 

A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  imme- 
diately despaiched  to  Salem,  a  short  distance  from 
Giiadenhutten,  where  the  indiahs  were  gathering 
in  their  corn,  to  bring  tnem  into  Gnadenhutten. 
The  party  soon  arrived  with  the  whole  number  ot' 
the  indians  from  Salem. 

In  the  meaa  time  the  Indians  at  Gnad^nhattea 
were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart, 
and  placed  under  guards,  and  when  those  from 
Salem  arrived  they  were  divided,  and  placed  in 
the  same  houses,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnaden- 
hutten. 

The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  counsil  of 
war  was  held  to  decide  on  their  fate.  The  odi' 
cers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  awful  decision,  agreed  to  re- 
fer the  question  to  the  whole  number  cf  the  men. 
The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line. — 
The  commandant  of  the  party^Col.  l>avid  Will- 
iamson then  put  the  question  to  them  in  form 
''Whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken 
prisoners  to  Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death,  and  re- 
quested that  all  those  who  were  in  favour  of  sav- 
ing their  lives  should  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form 
a  second  rauk.'^  On  this  sixteen,  some  say  eigh- 
teen, stepped  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  them- 
selvijs  into  a  second  line;  but  alas!  This  line  of 
mercy  was  far  too  short,  f;>r  that  of  veng&ance. 

The  fate  of  the  Moravians  was  then  decided  on^ 
and  they  were  told  to  prepare  for  death. 

7'he  prisoners,  from  the  time  they  were  placed 
\n  I'^Q  guaid  housej  fc>rej5aw  their  fttte,  and  begaa 
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their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying,  and' 
exhorting  each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the 
mercy  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  When  their  fate  was 
announced  to  them,  these  devoted  people  embrac- 
ed, kissed,  and  bedewing  each  other  faces  and 
bosoms  with  their  mutual  tears,  asked  pardon  of 
the  brolhere,  and  sisters  for  any  offence  they  might 
have  given  them  through  life.  Thus,  at  peace  with 
their  God,  and  each  other,  on  being  asked  by  those 
who  were  impatient  for  the  slaughter,  ''Whether 
they  were  ready  to  die.''  They  answered  "That 
they  had  commended  their  souls  to  God,  and  w&tq 
reedy  to  die." 

The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  are- 
loo  horrid  to  relate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  these  two  slaughter-houses,  as  they  were 
then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior, 
the  mangled,  bleeding  remains,  of  these  poor  un- 
fortunate people,  of  all'  ages  and  sexes,  from  the 
aged  grey  headed  parents,  down  to  the  helpless 
infant  at  its  mother's  breast,  dishonoured  by  the 
fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,- mallet,  war  club, 
spear  and  scalping  knife. 

Thus  O!  Brainard  and  Zeisbcrger!  Faithful- 
missionaries,  who  devoted  your  whole  lives  to^ 
incessant  toil  and  sufferings,  in  your  endeavours 
to  make  the  wilderness  of  Paganism  "rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose"  in  faith  and  piety  to  God  T 
Thus  perished  your  faithful  foHowcrs,  by  the  mur- 
«lerous  hands  of  the  more  than  savage  white  men. 
Faithful  pastors!  Your  spirits  are  again  associat. 
ed  with  those  of  your  flocks,  "Where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  one  at  reft'" 

The  number  of  the  slain,  as  reported  by  the 
men  on  their  return  from  the  Campaign  was  eigl^- 
ty-seven  or  eighty  nine;  but  the  Moravian  accpur.t^ 
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which  no  doubt  is  correct,  makes  the  nutuber 
ninety  six.  Of  these,  sixty-two  were  gruvvn  per- 
sons, 006  third  of  whom  were  women,  the  re» 
maining  thirty  four,  were  chiftren.  All  these^ 
with  a  tew  exceptions,  were  killed  in  the  houses. 
Shabosh  was  killed  about  a  mile  above  the  town, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  His  wife  was  kil- 
led, while  endeavouring  to  conceal  herself,  in  a 
bunch  of  bushes  at  the  water's  edge,  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  men  althe  town,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  A  rnan  at  the  same  time  wss  shot  in  a  ca- 
noe, wliile  attempting  to  make  his  eseape  from 
the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Two  others 
were  shot,  while  attempting  to  escjape  by  swim- 
ming the  liver. 

A  few  men,  who  w*?re  supposed  to  be  warriors, 
were  tied  and  taken  some  distance  from  the  slaugh- 
ter houses,  to  be  tomahawked.  One  of  these  had 
like  to  have  made  his  escape  at  the  expense  '  f 
the  life  of  one  of  the  murderers.  The  rope  by 
which  he  was  led,  was  of  sonje  length.  The 
two  men  who  were  conducting  him  to  death, 
fell  into  a  dispute  who  should  have  the  scalp. — 
The  Indian  while  marching  with  a  kind  of  dan- 
cing motion,  and  singing  his  death  song,  drew  a 
knife  from  a  scabbard  suspended  round  his  neck, 
cut  the  rope,  and  aimed  at  stabbing  one  of  the 
men;  but  the  jerk  of  the  rope  occasioned  the  men 
lo  look  round.  The  Indian  then  fled  towards  the 
wood^,  and  while  running,  dexterously  untied  the 
rope  from  his  wrists.  Fie  was  instantly  pursued 
by  several  men  who  fired  at  him,  one  of  whom 
wounded  him  in  the  arm.  After  a  few  shots  the 
firing  was  forbidden,  for  fear  the  men  might  kill 
each  other  as  they  were  running  in  a  stragglings 
manner.    A  young  man  then  mounted  on  a  horse 
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and  pursued  the  Indian^who  when  overtaken  s^riic , 
the  horse  on  the  head  wiih  a  clbb.  '1  he  rider 
sprang  from  tlie  horse,  on  which  the  Indian  seized, 
threw  him  donn  and  drew  his  ton^ahawk  to  kiil 
hin).  At  that  instant,  on^  cf  the- party  got  near 
enough  to  shoot  the  Indian,  which  he  did  merely 
in  time  to  save  the  l:fe  of  his  companion. 

Of  tiie  vvliole  nuijber  of  the  Indians  at  Gnadcn- 
buterand  Salein,  only  tvro  made  their  escape. — 
These  were  tvY:o  lads  ol  fourteen  or  fifteen  years cf 
age.  One,  of  them  af'er  heing  knocked  down  and 
scalped;  but  not  killed,  had  the  presence  cf  mind 
to  lie  still  f  mong  the  dead,  until  the  dusk  cf  the  e- 
vtnlng,  when  he  silently  crept  out  of  the  door  and 
made  his  escape.  The  other  lad  slipped  through 
a  trap  door  in'o  the  cellar  of  one  oi  the  slaughter- 
houses, frcQi  which  he  made  his  escape  thiouglv 
a  small  cellar  window. 

These  two  lads  were  fortunate  in  getting  together 
in  the  woods  the  same  night.  Another  lad,  some- 
what larger,  in  attempting  to  pass  thro'  the  same- 
window,  it  is  supposed  stuck  fast  and  was  burnt 
alive. 

Ihe  Indians  of  the  upper  town,  were  appriz- 
ed of  their  danger  in  due  time  to  make  their  es- 
cape, two  of  ihem  having  found  the  mangled 
body  of  Shabosh.  Providentially  they  all  made 
thtir  escape,  although  they  ndght  have  been  easi- 
ly  overtaken  by  the  party,  if  they  had  undertaken 
their  pursuit  A  division  of  the  men  were  order- 
ed to  go  to  Shonbrun ;  but  finding  the  place  desert- 
ed, they  took  what  plunder  ihey  could  find,  and 
returned  to  their  companions  without  looking  far- 
ther after  the  Indians. 

After  the  work  of  death  was  finished  and  the 
plunder  secured,  all  the  buildings  in  the  town  wero 
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■set  on  fire  and  (he  slaughter  bouses  among  the 
rest.  The  dead  bodies  were  thus  consumed  to 
ashes  A  rapid  retreat  to  the  settlements  finish- 
ed the  campaign. 

Such  were  the  principal  events  of  this  liorrid  af- 
fair. A  massacre  of  innocent,  unoffending  peo- 
ple, dishonorable  not  only  to  our  countrj,  but  hum 
an  nature  itself. 

Before  making  any  remarks,  on  the  causes 
which  led  to  these  disgraceful  events,  under  con- 
sideration. It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  man- 
rer  in  which  the  enterprize  was  conducted,  as 
furnishing  evidence  that  the  murder  of  the  Mora- 
vians was  intended,  and  that  no  resistance  from" 
them  was  anticipated. 

In  a  millilary  point  of  view,  the  Moravian  cam- 
pain  was  conducted  in  the  very  worst  manner  im- 
maginable.  It  was  undertaken  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod, that  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  a  thing  very  com- 
mon in  the  early  part  of  March,  in  former  limer-j 
would  have  defeated  the  enterprize.  When  the 
army  came  to  the  river,  instead  of  constructing  a 
sufficient  number  of  rafts,  to  transport  the  requi- 
site number  over  the  river  at  once,  they  com- 
menced crossing  in  a  sugar  trough,  which  could 
carry  only  tivo  men  at  a  time,  thus  jeopardizing  the 
safety  of  those  who  first  went  over.  The  two 
centinels  who  shot  Shabosh,  according  to  military 
law  ought  to  have  been  executed  on  the  spot,  for 
having  fired  without  orders,  thereby  giving  prema- 
ture notice  of  the  approach  of  our  men.  The 
truth  is,  nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  army 
eught  to  have  been  transported  over  the  river,  for 
after^all  their  forces  employed,  and  precaution  us- 
ed in  getting  possession  of  the  Town  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  there  were  bat  one  man  and  OTps 
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squaw  found  io  it,  fi]l  llie  others  being  on  ihe  olhe* 
fide.  Tliis  circumstance  tliey  ought  to  have 
known  before  liiiid,  and  iicte  d  accordingly.  The 
I  diariS  on  tlie.  west  side  oi  trie  river  anriounted  to 
about  eigty,  and  hmoii^  ihem  above  ihiily  men,  be- 
fjides  a  riuiiiber  of  young  lads,  all  posseitSf  d  of  guns 
ftud  wei!  accustoiiied  to  the  u-^e  of  Ihen^;  yet  this 
1  irge  number  was  attacked  by  about  sixteen  men. 
If,  they  had  really  annticipated  resistance,  they 
d«*sfjrved  to  lose  their  lives  for  their  rashness.  It  is 
p  'i-umeable,  however,  that  having  full  confi- 
dence in  the  pacific  princijdes  of  the  Moravians, 
they  did  not  expect  resistance;  but  calculated  on 
blood  and  plunder  without  having  a.  shot  fired  at 
them.  If  this  was  really  the  case,  the  author 
leaves  it  to  justice  to  find,  if  it  can,  a  name  lor  the 
transaction. 

;  One  can  hnrdly  help  reflecting  with  regret,  (hat 
these  Moravians,  did  not  for  \he  moment,  lay  a- 
side  their  paciiic  principles  and  do  themselves  jus- 
tice. With  a  mere  show  of  defence;  or  at  most  a 
ftw  shots,  they  might  have  captured,  and  dis- 
armed these  iew  men,  and  held  them  as  hostages 
for  the  safety  of  their  people  and  properly,  until 
they  could  have  removed  them  out  of  their  way. 
This  they  might  have  done  on  the  easiest  terms, 
as  the  remainder  of  the  army  could  not  have  cross- 
ed the  river,  without  their  permission,  ps  there 
was  but  one  canoe  at  the  place,  and  the  river  too 
high  to  be  forded.  But  alas!  These  truly  chris- 
tian people  suffered  tlipmselves  to  be  betrayed  by 
hypocritical  professions  cffiipndshij),  until  ''They 
were  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter."  Over  thia 
horrid  deed,  humanity  must  shed  tears  of  com- 
miseration, as  long  as  the  record  of  it  shall  Re- 
main. 
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Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  th?t  I  have  present- 
ed him  with  a  mere  immaginary  possibility  of  de- 
fence, on  the  part  of  the  M<?ravians.  This  de- 
fence would  have  been  an  easy  task.  Our  peo- 
ple did  not  go  on  that  ca^^paign  with  a  view  of 
lighting.  There  may  ha^e  bwen  some  brave  men 
among  them;  but  they  were  far  from  being  all 
such.  For  my  part,  7  cannot  suppose  for  a  mo- 
inenf,  that  any  wWtQ  man  who  can  halrbor  a 
thought  of  using  Hs  arms  for  the  killing  of  wo- 
men and  children,  in  any  case,  can  be  a  brave  maOa 
Not    Ke  is  a  mw^dfrrer. 

The  hisiory  z)f  the  Moravian  settlements,  on  the 
Muskingum,  and  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  iahabicaiits  daring  the  revolutionary  con- 
test beCwee^n  Great  Britain  and  America  deserve 
a  place   tere. 

In  thpyear  1 172,  the  Moravian  villages  were  com 
menopd  by  emigrations  from  Friedenshiitten  on  the 
Big  Beaver  and  from  Wyalupsing  and  Sheshequon 
on  che  Susquehanna.  In  a  short  time  they  rose  to 
Cijosiderable  exient  and  prosperity,  containing  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  people.  During  the  summer 
of  Dunmore'b  war,  they  were  much  annoyed  by  war 
parties  of  the  indians,  and  disturbed  by  perpetual 
rumours  of  the  ill  intentions  of  the  white  people 
of  the  frontier  settlements  towards  them;  yet 
their  labors,  schools  and  religious  exercise  went 
on  without  interruption. 

Iq  the  revolutionary  war,  Which  began  in  1775, 
the  situation  of  the  Moravian  setijements  was  tru- 
ly deplorable.  The  English  had  associated  with 
their  own  nieans  of  wart:ire  against  the  Americans 
the  -^Scalping  knife  and  tomahawk"  of  the  mer« 
ciiess  Indians.  These  al]ie3  of  BnglaaU  commit^ 
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ted  the  most  liomd  depredations  along  the  whole 
extent  cf  our  defei.celeBa  frontier.  From  early  in 
the  spring,  until  lat«  in  the  fall,  the  early  settlers 
43f  the  wt'sttrn  par^s  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
had  to  submit  to  the  severest  hardships  and  priva- 
tions. Cooped  up  in  Lttle  stockade  forts,  they 
lyorked  iheir  little  fields  in  parties  under  arnr.s, 
guarded  by  ceminels  and  were  doomed  from  day  to 
day  to  witness,  or  hear  repoits  cf  the  murders  or 
captivity  of  their  people,  the  burning  of  their  hous- 
es aF>d  the  plunder  of  their  projierty. 

The  war  with  the  English  fleets  and  armies,  oq 
the  o^her  side  of  the  nnountains,  was  of  such  a 
characer  as  to  engage  the  wb^le  atttntion  and  re- 
sources of  our  government,  so  that,  poor  as  the  first 
setflers  of  ihis  country  were,  they  had  to  \)ear  almost 
the  whole  burden  of  the  war  during  th^  revolu- 
tionary contest.  They  choose  their  own  officers, 
furnishf  d  their  own  means  and  conducted  th«  war 
in  their  own  vvpy.  Thus  circumstanced, ''Tbe>  be- 
can  e  a  law  unto  themselves''  end,  on  certain  cc- 
casions,  perpetrated  acts  w  hicb  gov*  rnment  were 
compelled  to  disapprove.  This  lawless  temper  cf 
our  people  was  never  fully  dissipated  until)  the 
conclusion  of  the  whiskey  rtbellion  in  1794. 

The  Moravian  villages,  were  situate  d  between 
the  settlements  of  the  whites  ar.-d  the  towns  of  the 
wairiors,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  former,  and 
Bol  much  farther  from  the  latter.  On  this  ac- 
count they  were  denominated  "The  half  way 
be  uses  of  the  warriors."  Thus  placed  between 
two  rival  powers,  engaged  in  furious  waifare,  the 
pr^'^ervatioa  of  their  neutrality  was  no  easy  task, 
perhaps  impo^iFJb'e.  If  it  reqjijes  the  same  phys- 
icrl  fret  to  p'tserve  a  neutral  station,  aniong 
Ibeiigerent  Bations,  that  it  does  to  prosecute  a  war, 
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as  is  unqjestionably  the  case,  this  pacific  peo^ 
pie  had  no  chance  for  the  preservation  of  theirs.—^ 
Tbe  very  goodness  of  their  hearts,  their  aversion  ta 
the  shedding  of  hunuin  blood,  brought  them  in^ 
to  difficuliies  with  b'jlh  parties^.  "When  they  sent 
their  runners  to  fort  Pi(t,  to  inform  us  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  w^v  parties,  or  received,  fed,  secie^* 
ted  and  sent  home  prison*  rs,  who  had  made  ihei? 
e8ca;je  from  the  savages,  they  made  breaches  of 
their  coatrality,  as  to  the  belligerent  Indians.— *. 
Tbeir  furnishing  the  warriors  with  a  resting  place, 
and  provisions  was  contrary  to  their  neutral 
engagements  to  us;  but  their  local  situation  ren* 
dered  those  accomodations  to  the  warriors  una- 
voidable on  their  part;  as  the  warriors  possessed 
both  the  will  and  the  means  to  conapel  them  to 
give  them  whatever  they  wanted  from  them. 

Tne  peaceable  ItKlidOS,  first  fell  under  suspi- 
cion With  the  Indian  warriors,  and  the  English 
commandant  at  Detroit,to  whom  it  was  reported 
that  their  teachers  were  in  close  confederacy  with 
the  American  Congress,  for  preventing,  not  only 
their  own  people,  but  also  the  Delawares  and  some 
other  nations  from  associating  their  arms  with 
those  of  the  British,  for  carrying  on  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  American  colonies. 

The  frequent  failures  of  the  war  expeditions  of 
the  Indians  was  attributed  to  the  Moravians,  who 
often  sent  runners  to  fort  Pitt  to  give  notice 
of  their  approach.  This  charge  against  them 
was  certainly  not  without  foundation.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1731  the  war  chief  of  the  Del- 
ft wares  fully  apprized  the  Missionaries  and  thei!^ 
followers  of  their  danger  both  from  the  whites 
and  Indians,  and  requested  them  to  remove  to  s 
place  of  safety  from  both.    This  request  was  do*  - 


complied  with.  The  almost  prophetic  predictions 
©f  (his  chief  were  lileraliy   fui filed. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1781,  the  settlements 
Df  the  Moravians  were  broken  up  by  upwards 
of  three  hundred  waniore,  (he  niiFsiouaries  ta- 
ken prisoners,  after  being  robbed  of  almost 
every  thing.  The  L^dians  were  left  lo  shift  for 
thennselves  in  t!ie  barren  plains  of  Sandutky, 
Inhere  most  of  their  horses  and  catde  perished 
from  famine,  during  the  winter.  The  mirsicna- 
Ties  were  taken  prisoners  to  Detroit;  but  after  an 
examination  by  the  go!?ernor,  permitted  to  letuia 
to  their  beloved  people  again. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  a  party  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Moravian  Indians, 
xeiurned  to  their  deserted  villages  on  the  Mus- 
Lingum,  to  procure  corn  to  keep  their  families 
and  cattle  from  starving.  These,  to  the  amount 
of  ninety-six,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Wiiliamson 
and  his  party  and  were  murdered. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  murder  of  the 
Moravians  are  now  to  be  detailed. 

The  pressure  of  the  Indian  war  along  the  whole 
of  the  western  frontier,  for  several  years  preceed- 
ing  the  event  under  consideration,  had  beta 
dreadfully  severe.  From  early  in  the  spring,  un- 
til the  commencement  of  winter,  from  day  to  day 
mur^^ers  were  conjmitted  in  every  direction,  by 
the  Iridians.  The  people  lived  in  forts  which 
were  in  the  highest  degree  uncomfortable.  The 
men  were  harrasstd  continually  with  the  duties  of 
going  on  scouts  and  campaigns.  There  was 
scarcely  a  family  of  the  first  settlers,  who  did  not 
hi  some  <inie  or  other,  loose  more  or  less  of  their 
Biimber  by  (he  uieiciless  Indians.  Their  cattle 
V9cre  killed^  their  cabins  burned  and  their  horses. 
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carried  off..    These  losses  were  severely  felt  by  a 
people   so  poor  as  we  were,  at  that  time.     Thus 
circumstanced  our  people  were   exasperated  to 
madness,  by  the,  extent  and  severity  of  the  war. 
The  unavailing  endeavours  of  the  American  con- 
gress to  preventthelndians'from  taking  up  the  hatch 
et  against  either  side  in  the  revolutionary  contest., 
contributed  much  to  increase  the  general  indigna- 
tion against  them,  at  thsr,  same  time  those  pacific 
endeavours  of  cur  government,  divided  the  Indians 
amongst  themselves,  o»  the  question   of  w^ar  or 
peace  with  the  whites.  ~  The  Maravians,  part  of 
the  Delawares,  and  some  others,  faithfully  endea- 
voured to  preserve  peace;  but  in  vain.     The  In- 
dian maxim  was  "He  that  is  not  for  us,  is  against 
us."  '  Hence  the  Moravian  missionaries  and  their 
followers,  were  several  times  on  the  poini  of  be- 
ing murdered  by  the  warriors.     This  would  have 
been  done,  had  it  not  been   for  the  prudent  con- 
duct, of  some  of  the  war  chiefs.  :. 

On  the.otber  hand,  the  local   situation   of  the 
M)faviaa  villages    excited  the  jealousy     of  the 
white  people.  If  they  took  no  direct  agency  in  the 
war;  yet  they  were,  as  they  were  then  called  "Half 
way  houses"  Between  us  and  the  warriors,  at  which 
the  latter  could  stop,  rest,  refresh  themselves  and 
traScotf  their  plunder.     Whether  these  aids,  thus 
given  to  our  enemies,  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
neutrality    between     beligerents,    is    a    queptioti 
which  I  willingly  leave  to  the  decision  of  civilians. 
On  the  part  of  the  Moravians  ;hey  were  unavoid- 
able.^ If  they  did  not   give  or  sell  provisions  (o 
th^  warriors,  they  would  take  them  by  fojce.     The  o 
fault  was  in  their  situation,  not  in  themselves,   . 
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Tbe  longer  the  war  continued,  the  more  ou? 
people  complained  ofthepitualion  of  these  Mor- 
avian villages.  It  iva«  said,  that  it  was  owing  to 
their  being  so  near  us,  that  tbe  warriors  com- 
menced (heir  depredations  so  early  in  the  spring, 
and  continued  them  until  so  late  in  (be  fall. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1781,  the  miliiiaof: 
the  frontier  came  to  a  determination  to  break  up  the 
Moravian  villages  on  the  Muskingum.  For  this, 
purpose  a  detachment  of  our  men  went  out  under 
tbe  command  of  Col.  David  Williamson,*  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  Indians  with  their  teach- 
ers to  move  farther  etf,  or  bring  them  prisoners 
to  fort  Pitt.  When  they  arrived  at  the  villages 
ihey  found  but  few  Indians,  the  greater  number 
of  thera  having  removed  to  Sandusky.  1  hese  few 
were  well  treated,  taken  to  fort  Pitt  and  deliver- 
ed to  the  commandant  of  that  station,  who  after 
a  short  detention,  sent  them  home  again. 

Thi"?  proceedure  gave  great  offence  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  who  thought  mat  the  Indiana 
ought  to  have  been  killed.  Co.l.^  Williamson  who 
before  this  little  campaign,  had  been  a  very  pop- 
ular man,  on  account  of  his  activity  and  bravery 
in  war,  now  became  the  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversions on  account  of  his  lenity  to  the  Mor- 
avian Indians.  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  CoK 
Williamson,  rhave  to  say,  that  aUhough  at  that 
time  very  young?  I  was  personally  acquainted  with 

^The  Rev.  John  Ileckeicelcler^ihe  historian  of  the 
JM'^r  avians^  rtafes  ttwtihis  campaign  iu  the  Jail  oj  1*581 
V>as  commanded  by  C apt.  Jbiggs.  This  v  as  not  the  »ase^ 
it  was.  commanded  by  Coi.  David  lyULiomstn^  the 
same  ivho  cmnmandtd  the  fatal  campaign  the  sutcetd'- 
ing  spring. 
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him,  and  from,  nay  recollection  ofhis  conversa° 
sion,  I  say  with  coDfidence  that  he  was  a  brave 
naaD,  but  not  cruel..   He  woold  meet  an  enemy  in 
battle,  and  fight lik.e  a  soldier;  but  not  murder  a, 
prisoner.     Had  he  possessd  {he  authority  of  a  su-  - 
perior  officer  in  a  regular  army,    I  do  not  believe 
that  a  single  Moravian  Indian  would  have  lost 
his  life;  but  he  possessed  no  such  authority.     He 
was  only  a  militia  officer,  who   cpuld  advise;  but 
not  command.  His  only  fault  was  that  of  too  easy  a 
compliance  with  popular  opinion  and  popular  pre- 
judicCr    On  this  account  his  memory   has  been  ^ 
loaded  with  unmeritted  reproach. 

Several  reports,  uiilavourable  to  the  Moravians 
had  been  in  circulation  for  some-  time  before  the 
campaign  against  them.      One  was  that  the  night 
after  they. were   liberated  at  fort  Pitt,  they  cross- 
ed the  river  and  killed  or  made  prisoners  of  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Monteur,    A  family  on  BufFa-=« . 
loe  Creek  had  been  mostly  killed  in  the  snmmep^ 
or  fall  of  1781,  and  :t  was  said  by  one  of  them 
who,  after  being  made  prisoner^  made  his  escape, 
that  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Indians  who  did  the 
mischief,  was. a  Moravian.-     These,  with  other  re- 
ports, of  similar  import  served  as  a  pretext  for  their 
destruction,  ahhoug^h  no  doubt  they  were  utterly, 
fulse. 

Should  it  be  aslred  what  sort  of  people  compos- 
ed the  band  of  murderers  of  these  unfortunate  peo*» 
pie?  r  answer..  They  were  not  miscreants  or; 
vagabonds,  many  of  them  were  men  of  the  first 
standing  in  the  country.  Many  of  them  were  mea; 
Yfho  had  recently  lost  relations  by  the  hand  of 
the  savages,  several  of  the  latter  class  found  arti-- 
cles  which  had  been  plundered  from  their  owa 
Jhouscs,  or  those  of  th§ir  relations^  in  the  houses^ 
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of  thfe  Moravian?.  One  man  it  is  said  fcuRdrhe 
clothes  of  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  been 
niurdered  bj- the  [r.dians  but  ^  ftw  days  before. 
They  were  still  bloody;  yet  there  was  no  ur.rqui- 
vocal  evidence,  that  ihef-e  people  bad  .any  direct 
agency  in  the  war.  Whatever  of  our  property 
was  found  with  tbf  m,  bad  been  left  by  the  \varri- 
ors  in  exchange  for  the  provisions  which  they  took 
from  theiT!.  When  attacked  by  our  people;  al- 
though they  might  have  defended  thtniselves,  tbey 
did  not  They  never  iired  a  single  phot.  <  1'hey 
were  prisoners,  and  had  been  pronjised  protection. 
Every  dictate <.of  justice  and  huaaanity  required 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.!  The  complaint 
cf  their  villages  being  *'Ht]f  way  houses  for  the 
warriors"  was  at  an  end,,  as  they  had  been  remov- 
ed to  Sandui-ky  the  fall  before.  It  was. therefore 
sn  atirccions  and  urqualitied  murder.  >  Bui  by 
whom  committed?  By  a  majority  of  the  canpaign? 
For  the'honor  of  my.  country^  I  hope  I  may  safely 
an<;wer  this  que^ticn  i:>  the  negative.  It  was  one 
of  those  conviiltions  of  the  moral  state  of  f-rciety.  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  justice  and  humsnity  of  a 
majority  is  silenced  by  the  clamour  and  violence 
of  a  lawless  minority,  r  Verj  few  cf  our  men  im- 
brued their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  MoravianSc 
Even  those  who  had  not  voted  for  faving  their 
lives,  retired  froin  the  scene  of  slaughter  with 
horror  ar.d  disgust.  Why  then  did  they  not  giva 
their  vo'e?  in  their  favoui  ?  The  fear  of  public  in- 
dignation restrained  (hem  from  doing  so.  They 
thought  well;  hut  had  not  heroism  enough  to  ex- 
press iheir  opinion  Thope  who  did  so,  deserve 
honourable  mention  for  tlieir  intrepidity.  So  far 
as  it  may  hereafter  be  in  my  power,  this  honous' 
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shall  be  done  them.  While  the  names  of  the  mur- 
(ierers  shall  not  stain  the  pages  of  history,,  from 
my  pen  at  least, 


The  Indian  Siimnm\ 
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A3  CONNECTED  With  the  history  of  the  indiaa^ 
wars  of  the  western  country;  it  nyay  not  be  a-^ 
zniss  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  term  ''Indian 
Summer." 

This  expreseion,  like  many  other?,  hag  contin" 
ned  in  general  use;  notwithstanding  its  original 
import  has  been  forgotten.  A  backwocntsman,. 
seldom  bears  this  expression,  without  feeling  a. 
chill  of  horror,  because  it  brings  to  his  mind^ 
the  painful  recollection  of  its  original  applica- 
tion. Such  is  the  force  of  the  faculty  ot  asso- 
ciation in  human    nature. 

The  reader  must  here  be  reminded,  that,  du- 
ring the  long  continued  Indian  warp,  sustained 
by  the  first  settlers  of  the  western  country,  they 
enjoye-d  no  peace  excepting  in  the  winter  season ^ 
when,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
Indians  were  unable  to  make  their  excursions  in-r 
to  the  settlements.  The  onset  of  winter  was 
therefore  hailed  as  a  jubilee,  by  the  early  inhab- 
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itants  of  the  country,  who  throughout  the  spring-, 
and  the  enrly  part  cf  the  fall,  bad  been  cooped 
lip  in  their  liule  unconnfortable  furts,  and  subject- 
ed to  all  dlFtresses  of  the  Indian  war. 

At  the  a[»proacK  of  uint^r,  theFefore  all  the 
farmfrs  excepting  the  owner  cf  the  fort, 
removed  to  their  cabins  en  their  farms,  ^^'^^h  the 
jojful  f^iclipgs  of  a  tenant  cf  a  pri.>on,  on  recover- 
ing his  release  from  confinemenl.  All  was  bus- 
tle, ?nd  hilarity,  in  preparing  for  winter,  by  gath- 
ering in  ihe  corn,  dijrging  potatoes,  fattening  hogs, 
&nd  lepairing  the  cabins.  To  our  forefathers,  the 
gluoniy  months  of  winter  were  n?ore  pleastii^^t  than 
the   zep])yr8  of  spring,  and  the  fihw'ers  cf  May. 

It  however,  sonutimes  happened,  tlat  after  the  ap- 
parent onset  of  winter,  tbe  weath«^r  became  warn: ; 
the  sniokey  ti;ne  ron)n.€nced,ar'd  lasted  for  tcorsid 
trahle  numht  r  of  da^s.  This  was  tbe  ir  dian  sum- 
mer, because  ii  i.h'^orded  the  indians  another  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  settlements  with  their  des- 
tructive warfare.  The  melling  of  the  snow  sad- 
dened every  countenance,  and  the  general  warnr;th 
of  the  sun  chilled  e\ery  heart  with  honor.  The 
apprehension  of  another  visit  fjom  the  Iiidians, 
and  of  baring  driven  back  to  the  detested  fort,  wa& 
painful  in  the  highest  degree  and  the  distressing 
apprehension     wbs  frequently  realized. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  February,  we  com- 
monly had  a  fine  spell  of  open  warm  weather, 
during  which  the  snow  melted  away.  This  wag 
denoD.inated  the  '  Pawwawing  days.'*  From  tber 
suppo'-itioD  that  tlie  hidians  were  then  holding 
their  war  councils,  for  planing  off  their  spring  cam- 
paigns into  tiie  Fettleraents.  Sad  ex;  erience 
taught  U3  that  m  this  conjecture,  we  were  not  of- 
ten mistakeo.. 
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Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  Indians  ventur- 
ed to  make  iheir  excursions. too  late  in  the  fall,  or 
too  ear!^  in  the  spring  for  their  own  conveni- 
ence. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  John  Csrpenter  was  t&ken 
early  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  place.  There  had  been  several  warm 
daj'?,  but  the  night  precceding  his  capture,  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  His  two  horses  which 
thoy  took  with  him,  nearly  perished  in  swimming 
the  Ohio.  The  Indians  as  well  as  himself  suffered 
severely  with  ihe  cold  before  the  reached  the  Mo- 
ravian towns  on  the  Muskingum.  In  the  morning 
after  the  first  day's  journey  beyond  the  Moravian 
towns,  the  Indians,  sent  out  Carpenter  to  bring  in 
the  horses  which  had  been  turned  out  in  the  even- 
ing, After  being  hobbled.  The  horses  had  made 
a  circuit  and  fallen  into  the  frail  by  which  they 
came  the  preceeding  day,  and  were  making  their 
way  homewards.  ., - 

When  he  overtook  the  horses  and  had  takwi  off 
their  fetters,  as  he  said,  he  had  to  make  a  mo?  t  aw- 
ful decision.  He  had  a  chance  and  barely  a 
chance,  to  make  his  escape,  with  a  certianty  of 
death  should  he  attempt  it  without  success;  on  the 
other  hand  the  horrible  prospect  of  being  tortured 
to  death  by  fire  presented  itself,  as  he  was  the  first 
prisoner  taken  that  spring,  of  course,  the  general 
custom  of  th^"Indi^ns  of  burning  the  first  prison- 
er every  spring,  doomed  him  to  the  flames. 

After  spending  a  few  minutes  in  making  his  de- 
cision he  resolved  on  attempting  f^n  escape,  and 
fcfff^cted  it  by  way  of  Forts  Laurens,  MIntosh,  and 
Pi!tsburgh,lf  I  recollect  rightly,  he  brought  both 
his  horses  home  with  hinsu 
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This  bappered  in  the  year  1782.  The  capture 
of  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  the  murder  of  two  families 
about  (he  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  two  or 
three  first  days  of  March,  contributed  inateriallj 
to  the  Moravian  Campaign,  and  the  murder  cf 
that  unfortunate  people. 
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This,  in  one  point  of  view  at  least,  is  to  he  con- 
sidered as  a  second  Moravian  Campaign,  as  one 
of  its  objects  was  that  of  finishing  the  work  cf 
murder  and  plunder,  with  the  Christian  Indians  at 
their  new  establishment  on  the  Sandusky,  The 
next  object  was  that  of  destroying  the  Wyandot 
towns  on  the  same  river.  It  was  the  resoluiion  of 
all  those  concerned  in  this  expedi'ion,  not  to  spare 
the  life  of  any  Indiare  that  might  fall  info  their 
hands,  whether  friends  or  foes.  It  will  be  Feen 
in  the  sequel  that  the  result  of  this  campaign  was 
widi::ly  different  frdm  that  of  the  Moravian  cam- 
paign the  prectedi  g  March. 

Ir  should  setm,  that  the  long  continuance  of 
the  Indian  war.  had  debrised  d  considfrnble  por- 
tion oto?ir  pc];«Iation  to  the  s^avr.ge  sta-e  (  f  onrna* 
ture.    HayiiJg  lost  so  many  relatives  by  the  Icdiiins 


&  vvifnessed  their  horrid  murders,  and  other  depre- 
dations on  so  exierisive  a  scale,  they  became  sub- 
jects of  that  indiscriminaiing  thirst  for  revenge^ 
which  is  such  a  prominent  feature  in  the  savage 
character,  and  having  had  a  taste  of  blood  and 
pluoder,  without  risk,  or  loss  on  their  part,  they 
resolved  to  go  on,  and  kill  every  Indian  they  could 
find,  whether  friend  or  foe. 

Preparations  for  this  campaign  commenced  sooil 
after  the  return  of  the  Moravian  campaign  in  the 
month  of  March,  f-.nd  as  it  V5?as  intended  to  make 
what  was  called  at  that  time  "A  dash."  That  is 
an  enterprise  conducted  with  secrecy  and  des- 
patch, the  men  were  ail  mounted  on  the  best  hors- 
es they  could  procurci  They  furnished  them- 
selves with  all  their  ouUits,  except  some  aramuni* 
tion,  which  was  furnislied  by  the  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel of  Washington  country. 

Oathe25:h  of  May  1782,  480  men  iliustered 
at  the  old  Mingo  towns,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ohio  river.  They  were  all.  volunteers  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio,  with  the 
exception  of  one  company  from  Ten  Mile  in 
Washington  county.  Here  an  election  was  held 
for  the  office  of  comniander  in  chief  for  the  ex- 
pedition. The  candidates  were  Col.  Williamson 
and  Col.  Crawford.  The  latter  was  the  success* 
full  candidite.  When  notified  of  his  appoint- 
ment, it  is  said  that  he  accepted  it  with  apparent 
reluctance. 

The  army  marched  along  "Williamson's  trail'* 
as  it  was  then  called,  until  they  arrived  at  the  up- 
pir  Moravian  town,  in  the  fields  b.^Ionging  to  which  ^ 
there  was  still  plenty  of  corn  on  the  stalks  witb 
which  their  horses  were  plentifully  fed,  during 
the  night  of  their  encampment  there, 
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Shortly  fifter  the  arnoy  halted  at  this  place, 
two  Indians  were  discovered  by  three  men,  \^ho 
had  waltzed  scniC  distance  cut  ot  the  camp. — 
'Xtree  shots  were  fired  atone  of  tbcm,  but  with- 
out hurtii;g  hini.  As  gocn  as  the  nei^gol  the  dis- 
covery of  Indians  had  recchtd  the  canp,  n^oie 
th?n  ODC  hbli  of  the  nien  iu>f  ed  out,  withiui  ciiii- 
jnand,  and  in  the  nn'st  tuihulluous  manner,  to  i-ce 
What  happened.  From  that  time,  (>  I.  Crawford 
felt  a  presfcniiment   of  the  dt-ftai  v\h  ch  Icllowtc^, 

The  tru'h  is,  that  noiwithsianding  the  secrecy 
and  despatch  of  tie  enterpiize,  the  Indians  weie 
beforehand  v^ilh  our  people.  They  suw  the  ren- 
dezvous on  the  mingo  bt  t»om,  knew  iheir  num- 
ber and  destination.  7'hey  visted  every  encfamp- 
ment  immediately  on  their  1(  aving  it,  and  saw  from 
their  writi»  gon  the  ♦.ref.s  and  scraps  of  paper  that, 
*^Noquar  er  was  to  b*  given  to  any  Indian,  wheth- 
er  n  an,  w(  man  or, child." 

Nothing  materi;  1  happened  during  their  march 
until  the  tixth  of  June,  when  their  guides  con- 
ducted them  to  the  site  of  the  Morf^vian  villages, 
on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sandusky  riv- 
•» ;  b'jt  here  instead  of  meeting  with  Indians  and 
plunder,they  met  with  nothing  but  vestiikes  of  deso- 
J&iion.  The  place  was^overed  with  high  gr?ss, and 
the  remains  of  a  few  huts  alone,  announced  that 
the  place  had  been  the  residence  of  the  people 
^vhom  they  intended  to  destroy;  but  who  Lad  mov- 
ed off  to   Scioto  some  time  before. 

In  this  dihmma,  what  was  to  he  dene?  The 
cflicers  held,  a  council,  m  which  it  was  deteimiin- 
td  to  marc^  one  da}  longer  in  the  direction  of 
upper  J^^lu'^Uy,  and  if  tlvey  should  not  reach  the 
lcwn~~ir5  ihe  coursfc  of  the  day,  lo  make  a  retiej^t 
^ith  all  speed. 


The  march  was  commenced  the  next  morning, 
fbrough  the  plains  of  Sandusky  and  continued 
until  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  advance  guard 
was  attacked  and  driven  in  by  the  Indians,  who 
were  discovered  in  large  numbers,  in  the  high 
gras?,  with  which  the  place  was  covered.  The 
Indian  army  wa?  at  that  moment  about  entering 
apiece  of  woos^s,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
plains;  but  in  this  t!iey  were  disappointed  by  a 
rapid  movement  of  our  men.  Tjie  battle  thea 
commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  from  both  sides. — 
From  a  partial  pos5J('Ssion  of  the  woods  which 
they  had  gained  at  tlie  onset  of  the  battle,  th© 
Indians  were  soon  dislodi^ed.  They  then  attemp- 
ted (o  g<\\n  a  small  t^kiit  of  wood  on  our  right 
fiank,  but  were  prevented  from  doirtg  so  by  the 
vigilf^nce  and  bravery  of  M  j.  Lect,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  ihe  army  dt  that  time. 
The  firing  was  incessant  af.d  he??vy  until  dark, 
when  it  ceased.  Both  armiea  jj^y  on  their  a»3ns 
d'jrina:  the  nigh*.-  B'»lh  adopted  thfi  poli>  y  of 
linllinif  larg?  tir^s  along  the  iiae  uf  battle,  and 
then  reiiriiig  some  di'^ta'ice  in  tfiC  Tor^r  of  ih^m, 
to  prevent  bfiuaf  surpiznd  by  a  night  att^ick.  Du- 
ring iheconfiictof  the  aft^r'ioon  three  of  our 
men  were  killed  and   several  wounded. 

In  the  men  Ing  our  army  occupied  the  batle 
ground  of  the  prf^c^edi^g  day.  The  I  idians  u»ade 
no  attack  durinaj  the  dav,  until  late  in  ihe  ev»-r»ing, 
but  were  sten  in  Targe  bodies  traversing  the  plains 
in  various  ^irectior.s.  Soi.e  ot  tht^m  appe»'''  d  to 
be  imcdoyed  in  carrying  off  their  dead  and 
woun^ied, 

lii  t^ie  morning  of  this  day  a  council  of  the  of- 
cer'5  W3S  held,  in  which  a  retreat  wa^  resulvfd  on^ 
fis  the  ouiy  means  of  saving  their  aruiy.     The  la^ 
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i^iacs  appefirlnjj  to  increase  in  nuriib?  r  every  I.'our. 
Diiiing  the  sitiing  of  ibis  couDcil,  Col.  V»  iDicim- 
tcn  picpcsed  toking  cne  iiuncrtd  erC  fidy  voiun- 
teers,  ar;d  nie.rching  directly  lo  upper  Sai  duskey. 
This  propogition  the  cominariiier  m  chitl  prudent- 
ly rejcf  tedjSayirg,  "■  i  have  no  doubi  but  that  yen 
v.ould  reach  the  town,  but  you  w  ould  find  iiolhir  g 
there  but  ernpfy  "W-'igwarr-s,  and  hcviiig  tektn  offeo 
litany  of  cur  best  iijen,  you  would  leave  ihe  rest  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  host  cf  Indians  w  iih  which 
we  are  now  suiroundtd,  and  on  yourrtlurn  tliey 
would  attack  and  destrcy  you.  Thty  care  noth- 
ing nbout  defending  their  towns.  They  aie  wciih 
notijing.  Their  squaws,  children  and  proper.y  have 
been  removedfroni  them  long  arnce.  Our  lives  tnd 
baggage,  are  what  they  want,  and  if  they  can  get 
us  divided  they  will  soon  have  them.  We  must 
8tjy  together  and  do  the  best  we  can/" 

During  this  day,  preparations  w*;re  made  for  a 
retreat  by  burying  the  dtad,  burning  fires  o- 
ver  their  graves  to  prevent  (ii'covery,  and  prepar- 
ing means  for  caryingoff  the  wourd;:d.  The  re- 
treat was  io  commence  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  The  Indians,  however,  became  apprized 
of  the  interded  retreat,  and  about  su:  down  attrct- 
ed  the  army  with  great  torre  and  fury,  in  eveiy  di- 
rection, excepting  tliat  of  Sarduskey. 

When  the  line  of  riiarch  was  formed  by  the  com- 
jariander  in  chief,  f.nd  the  retreat  ccmmenced,  our 
«fui(ies  )/ruderitly  took  <.he  direction  of  Sandus- 
key,  which  afforded  (he  only  opening  in  the  Indian 
]ij>fct;f»nd  the  only  chance  of  corcealn  ent.  After 
marching  about  a  mile  in  this  direction,  the  army 
wheeled  about  to  the  left,  and  bj  a  ciicuitous  rout 
gained  the  trail  by  which  they  canie,  before  day. 
They  continued  their  march  the  whole  cf  the  next 
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day,  with  a  trfling  annoyance  from  the  T:i<^T=»n<», 
Vi^ho  fired  a  few  distant  shots  at  the  rear  guard,- 
wliich  f^lifijhtly  wou'ided  two  or  tliree  oieii.  At 
nighr  they  buill  fires,  took  iheir  supper?,  secnr-d 
the  hordes  sind  tesigned  Ummspfv^s  lo  repose, 
wilhcHit  placinj^  a  single  centin^l  or  vidette  f)r 
safe-y.  In  this  earel.'^sn  siHmtion,  they  miflis;  have 
been  surprized  and  cuu>fFhy  the  l^idians,  w^o,h o^v- 
ever,  gave  ihem  no  disiurbance  daring  the  night,. 
nor  afterwards  diiring  the  vvhul'^  of  rb^ir  r^.Ueai. 
TJie  cumber  of  those  coiDposing the  main  brdy 
in  the  retreat  was  suppos^ed  to  be  abjut  three  hun- 
dred. 

Most  unfortunately,  when  a  re(reat>wia>?  Tesofr-- 
el  on,  a  difff^rence  of  opinion  prevaiitd  concerr  in^ 
the  best  nit?de  of  ttf^:ctir.g  it.     The  greater  num- 
ber thought  best  to  keep  in  a  bod"  and  retreat  as 
fast    a?    possible,    while  a  considerable   numb«3r 
thought  it  safist  to  break  off  in  small  })Tnie8,  and 
m-^ke  their  way  home  in  d  iT^rent    d;:ectiun?,   a- 
voiding   the   Dut  by   u'hich  ihey  canio.      Acc-^r- 
dingiy  many^  attenvptf.d  to  do  so,  calculi:^  i'i^  (hat 
the  wbolti  body  of  the  ludiaos  would   fVlivv    thft 
main  army.      In  thi-^  they  were  entin.^])^  nisfaben.. 
The  Indians  paid  but  Utile   attentioij  to  the  maia- 
body  of  the  army,  but  pursued  the   saall  parties 
with  fluch  activity , that  but  very  few  tf  UiCse  who 
c^)mposed  them  made  their  escape. 

The  only  successful  party  who  w^^re  dttnched 
from  the  main  anny,  wa^  that  of  abnu*.  forty  n^ en 
under  the  comm-ind  of  a  Gaptaiu  Wihiatrts^n,  who, , 
jyretrv  late  in  the  night  ot  the  retreat  brokr  ihrougtS  • 
the  Indian  lines  und>  r  a  seven-  fie,  and  N-vi'.h  son  e  • 
losd,  and  overtook  the  main  fk.rn.y  on  the  ioiorriiii^ 
of  ihe  second  day  of  the  r*  treat. 
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For  several  days  after  the  retreat  of  our  army, 
the  Indians  were  spread  over  the  whole  ccun- 
try,  from  Sandusky  to  the  Mcskingum  in  pur- 
suit of  ihe  straggling  parties,  meet  of  whr  m  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  They  even  pursued  them  al- 
most to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Mills  was  killed,  two  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  site  of  St.  Clairsville,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Wheeling  from  that  place.  The  number 
killed  in  this  way,  must  have  been  very  great,  the 
precise  amount,  however,  was  never  fairly  ascer- 
tained. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  Col.  Craw  - 
ford  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  end 
continued  there  until  they  had,gone  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  when  missing  his  son  John  Craw- 
ford, his  son-in-law  Major  Harrison,  and  his  neph- 
ews Major  Rose  and  William  Crawford,  he  halted 
and  called  for  them  as  the  line  passed,  but  with- 
out finding  Ihem.  After  the  army  had  passed  him, 
he  was  unable  to  overtake  it,  owing  to  the  weari- 
ness of  his  horse.  Falling  in  company  with  Doctor 
Knight  and  two  others,  {hey  travelled  all  the  night, 
first  north,  and  then  to  the  east,  to  avoid  the  purgtiit 
of  the  Indians.  They  directed  their  course*  du- 
ring the  night  by  the  north  star. 

On  the  next  day,  they  fell  in  with  Captain  John 
Biggs  and  Lieutenant  Ashley,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  severely  wounded.  There  were  two  others 
in  company  with  Biggg  and  Ashley.  They  en- 
camped together  the  succeeding  night.  On  the 
riext  day,  while  on  their  march  they  were  attacked 
X)y  a  party  of  Indians,  who  made  Colonel  Craw- 
ford and  Doctor  Knight  prisoners.  .Ti>e  other 
four  made  their  escape,  but  Captain  Biggs  and 
Li«uleDant  Ashley  were  killed  the  next  day. 
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Colonel  Crawford  and  Docter  Kmght,  were  im- 
mediately taken  to  an  Indian  encaaipment,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  place  wiiere  they  were 
captured.  Here  they  found  nine  fellow  prisonerg 
and  seventeen  Indians.  On  the  next  day  they 
were  marched  to  the  old  Wyandot  town,  and  on 
the  next  morni  {g  were  paraded,  to  set  off,  as 
they  were  told,  to  go  to  the  new  town.  But  alas! 
A  very  different  destination  awaited  these  captives! 
Nine  of  the  prisoners  were  marched  off  some  dis- 
tance before  the  Colonel  and  the  Doctor,  who 
were  conducted  by  Pipe  and  Wingemond  two  De- 
laware chiefs.  Four  cf  the  prisoners  were  to- 
mahawked and  scalped  on  the  way,  at  different 
places. 

Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  execution 
cf  Colonel  Crawford,  by  setting  a  post  about  fif- 
teen feet  high  in  the  ground,  and  making  a  large  fire 
ofhiccory  poles  about  six  yards  from  it.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  placeof  execution,  the  remain- 
ing five  oftlie  nine  prisoners,  were  tomahawk- 
ed and  scalped  by  a  number  of  squaws  and 
boys. 

When  arrived  at  the  fire,  the  Colonel  was  strip- 
ped and  ordered  to  sit  down.  He  was  then  se- 
verely beaten  with  sticks  and  afterwards  tied  to  the 
post,  by  a  rope  of  such  length  as  to  allow  him  to 
walk  two  or  three  tinies  round  ir,  and  tlien  back  a-* 
gain.  This  done,  they  began  the  torture  by  dis- 
charging a  great  number  of  loads  of  powder  upon 
him,  from  bead  to  foot,  after  which  they  began  to 
apply  the  burning  ends  of  the  hiccory  poles,  the 
equaws  in  the  mean  time  throwing  coals  and  hot 
ashes  on  his  body,  so  that  ia  a  little  time  he  had 
nothing  but  coals  to  w^.lk  on.  In  the  mid&t  of  bis 
lufferiogg,  he  begijed  of  the  noted  Simon  Girty  lo 
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t*ike  pitfy  on  lirr«  and  shoot  him.  Girty,  fauntTrg- 
]y  answered  *  You  see  1  }iave  no  gun,  I  canrrot 
ghoot,"  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  sc^n'*.  After 
siiflering  aLou'  ti.ree  j.curs  he  became  faint  r.sd 
fell  down  on  hi?  face,  on  Irdian  then  sc?.lpfd  him, 
and  an  old  squaw  threw  a  qijaLlity  of  burning 
coals  on  thr  [lace  ficn;  wiiich  the  scalp  \vj:8  ta- 
ken. After  this  he  r«.xp  and  \^alked  rcund  tfie  poFt 
a  little,  but  did  not  live  much  longer.  After  be  ex- 
pired his  body  was  thrown  into  the  fire  and  con- 
sumed to  ashes.  Colonel  C»*awferd'f5  son  and  €cn- 
rn-law  were  executed  at  the  Shawanees'  town. 

Dr.  Knight,  was  docmed  to  be  burned  at  a  town  • 
about  forty  miles  distaLl  from  Snnduhky,  and  ccm- 
milted  to  the  care  of  a  young  Indian  to  be  taken 
there.  The  first  day  they  travelh  d  about  twenty 
five  mile%,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  gnats  being  very  troublesome,  the 
Doctor  requested  the  Indian  to  untie  him,  that  he 
might  help  him  to  make  a  fire  to  keep  them  off. — 
\Vith  this  request  the  Indian  complied.  While 
the  Indian  was  on  his  knees  and  elbows,  blowii  g 
the  fire,  the  Dr.  caught  up  a  piece  of  a  tent  pole 
which  had  l>een  burn*^d  in  two, .about  eigh  een 
inches  long,  with  which  he  struck  the  Indian  on 
his  head  with  all  his  might,  so  as  to  kn(  ck  him 
forward  in'o  the  fire.  The  stick  however  broke, 
go  thai  the  Indiiin,  although  severely  hurl,  wcs  not 
killed,  hut  immediately  sprang  up,  on  this  the  D«  c* 
tor  caught  up  the  Indian's  gun  to  shoot  him,  but 
drew  back  the  cock  wkh  so  much  violence  that 
be  broke  the  main  spring.  The-  Indian  ran  off 
with  an  hedious  yelling.  Doctor  Knight  then 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  wliich  he  reached 
in  twenly-one  days,  almost  famished  to  death. — . 
The  gmi  being. of  no  us€,afttr  carrying  it  a  day  o» 
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t'A'O  he  left  'it  beliinJ.     On  his  journey  he  subsisted 
on  roots,  a  fav  young  bird.-,  and  berries. 

A  Mr.  Slover,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among 
the  Indians  and  was  one  of  the  piloU  of  the 
armj,  was  also  laken  prisoner,  to  one  ofShaw- 
nnee  towns  on  the  Sciolo.  After  bein^  there  a 
f'i.v  daye,  and  as  he  thought,  in  favour  of  the  Ii> 
dians,  a  council  of  the  ciiiefs  was  held  in  which^ 
it  was  resolved  that  Sbver  ghould.  be  burned. — 
The  fires  were  kindled  and  he  was  blackened  and 
tied  to  a  stake,  in  an  uncovered  end  of  ihe  coun- 
cil house.  Just  as  they  were  obout  conr»mencing 
the  torture,  there  cime  on  suddenly,  a  heavy 
thunder  ^U:t  with  a  greet  fall  of  nan  whirb  put 
ou^  the  fires.  After  the  rain  was  over  the  Indians 
concluded  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  comme nee 
and  finish  the  torture  that  day,  and  therefore 
postponded  it  till  the  next  day,  Siov^was  then 
laosed  from  the  stake,  c  nducted  to  an  emp- 
ty house,  to  a  log  of  which  lie  was  fastened  with 
abutfaloe  tug  fastened  round  his  neck,  his  ?rm8 
Wbie  pinioned  behind  h  m  -tith  a  cord.  Uonl 
late  in  the  nigtit  the  Indians  eat  up  smoking  and 
talking,  Tfiey  frequently  asked  Slover  how  bc5 
would  like  to  eat  fire  ihe  next  day.  At  length  one 
of  them  laid  down  and  wei't  to  sleep,  the  oth- 
er continued  smoking  and  talking  with  Slover.— 
Sonoetime  aAer  midnight,  he  cIfo  laid  down  and 
went  to  sleep.  Slover  then  resolved  to  make  an  *  f- 
fort  to  get  loose  if  possible,  ar»d  soon  extricated  one- 
of  his  hands  from  the  cord  and  then  fell  to  work 
with  the  tug  round  his  nt  ck;  but  without  effect. 
He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  these  etfortp, 
betore  one  of  the  Indians  got  up  and  smoked  his 
pipe  awhile.  During  this  time  Slover  kept  very 
still  for  fear  of  aa  examination.    The  Indian  la^ 
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ir  g  C'cvvn,  the  pnsoi.r r  rrneurd  1  is  ( fToifp,  but  foi* 
son  e  time  wiiiiout  eft'ect.  He  rejrigijt  d  l.irrself 
to  his  fa?p.  After  rtsth-g  for  iiwliile,  he  resolv- 
ed  to  iDcike  anotbir  ard  a  la&t  tft'trt,  arid  as  he 
routed,  put  bis  land  to  tie  tu^,  p.j  u  vitl-cut 
difficulty  ^'ipped  it  ovtr  Lis  hffid.  The  day  \\a8 
just  tht'i)  bjirakirig.-  He  Pprarg  ever  a  ftf.ce  in- 
to a  corr field,  but  had  prccFfdcd  but  a  litile  dis- 
tarce  in  th^  fit  Id,  before  be  cfin^e  a  cross  a  fqu?w 
arid  ficverol  ctildnn,  I3  ing  asleep  iir  der  a  ii;ul- 
b»  iry  tree.  He  then  changed  his  course  fcr  part 
of  the  corrifTions  of  the  town,  on  vhicl)  he  eaw 
some  hor?ps  fted'n?.  Passing  over  the  fer^ce 
from  the  ivAd  ^  he,  fcurd  a  piece  of  an  eld  qui)^. 
Ibis  he  look  widi  him.  h  was  the  only  coverirghe 
bpd.  He  then  unti«  d  the  ecrd  iicm  lie  oiher 
arm,  which  by  vl  is  lime  was  rery  much  svvflled. 
Havin^selected,  as  life  thouglit,  the  best  hcrFC 
on  the  COD  moi  s,  he  tied  the  ccrd  to  his  Icwer 
jrvv,  mcur'ed  him  at  d  rode  (tff.tfiill  spttd. — 
Ihe  horse  gave  cut  fbout  ttn  o'clcck,  so  that 
he  had  to  have  I  im.  He  then  traxelltd  on  foot 
with  a  etick  in  onf  hand,  wiih  which  he  put  upthe 
weed  .  behind  h'm,  for  ftarcf  being  tracked  by  the 
Vidians.  In  ihe  otl>er  he  carried  a  bunchof  buth- 
€S  to  brui-h  the  gnats  and  mofchettoes  from  his 
naked  body.  Biin^  ijerfecily  acquainted  with  the 
rout  he  reache  d  the  river  Ohio  in  a  short  time, 
alrr.opi  faruislied  with  bui-ger  and  txhausted  with^ 
fatigue.  , 

'lius  ended  this  disastrous  cjiOipaigD.  Ii  was 
the  lap«  one  which  lock  place  in  tl^isFection  of  tlie 
country,  durirg  tlir  Revolntiortary  con'est  of  the 
Americans,  wiih  the  mother  couritry.  It  was  un- 
dert?kf  n  with  the  very  worst  of  views,  those  of 
snurdtr  arid  pluuder.    It  was  conducted  withcui^' 
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sufficient  means  to  e.ncounier,  'vith  any  prospect 
,of  ^ucc^5S,  t!^:e  Idrge  force  of  l:»omns  opposed  to 
.ours  in  tiie  plains  of  Siindii^kj.  ii  was  conducted 
U'lthoul  that  dubjidinaiion  and  d5s^cipilne,  go  le- 
q  lisite  to  injure  success  in  any  hazardous  eiiter- 
prize,  and  i.  ended  in  a  total  disconifiiure.  Niiver 
did  an  enterprizo  inor^  coinpletiy  fjil  of  attaining  its 
object.  Never,  on  any  occasion,  iiad  the  ferocious 
ravages  more  arn}j1e  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Uicir 
pacific  friends,  than  that  which  they  ubLatned  oa 
this  occasion. 

Should  it  be  asked  what  considerations  led  so 
great  a  number  o-  people  into  tlus  desperate  c n- 
terpnz:^  ?  Why  with  so  small  a  force  and  such 
slender  means  they  pushed  on  so  far  as  the  plamg 
of  Sandusky  ? 

The  a  isvver  is,  that  many  believed  that  the  Mo- 
ravian Lidiaiis,  taxing  no  part  in  the  war,  and  hav- 
ing ^iven  otfence  to  the  warriors  on  several  occa- 
sions, their  belligerent  friends  would  not'take  up 
arms  in  their  behalf.  In  this  conjecture  they 
were  sadly  mi^aken.  They  did  defend  them  with 
till  the  force  at  their  command,  and  no  wonder,  for 
notwithsianding  their  christian  and  pacific  prin- 
ciples, the  warriors  still  rctiarded  the  Moravians 
as  their  relations,  whoi?i  it  was  iheir  duty  to  de- 
fend. 

The  reflections  which  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  history  of  the  Indian  war  in  tliC  western 
country,  during  our  revolutionary  contest  with 
G^eal  Britain,  are  not  calculated  do  honour  to 
human  nature,  even  in  its  civilized  state.  On  our 
side,  indeed,  as  to  our  infant  government,  the 
case  is  not  so  bad.  Our  Congress  faithfully  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking 
part  in  the    war  oa  either  gide.    The  Euglidfi 
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gm^ernment,  on  tlic  otlitr  hsnd,  ma^c  allied 
of  as  many  cf  ihe  Indian  nations  as  (hey  C(>uldj 
aiid  they  imposed  no  reslmint  on  their  savage 
mout  ot  wail'arc.  On  the  contrary  the  comiiir.n- 
dants,  at  their  posts  ?]ong  our  western  frontier, 
received  and  paid  l}i>;  Indians  for  scnipp  ar.d  pris- 
oners. Thus  the  skin  of  a  white  nrjr»n'f,  or  even 
a  wcnnan's  head  served  in  tlie  hands  of  the  In- 
dian, as  curr<  nt  €oirt,  which  lie  exchanged  lor 
arnis  and  airiuunilion,  for  the  farther  prosecution 
of  his  barharous  ivarfare,  and  clottiing  to  covet 
his  half  naked  body.  Were  rot  these  rewards 
the  price  of  blood?  Of  blood,-  shed  in  a  ciucl 
manner,  on  en  extensive  scale;  b«it  without  ad- 
vantage to  that  government  \\hich  employed  the 
savages,  in  their  warfare  ag&inst  their  relatives 
and  fellow  chris;ians,  and  paid  for  thtir  m  urdeis 
by  the  piece. 

The  enlightened  liistorian  must  view  (he  whole 
of  the  Indian  war,  from  the  con  mencement  of 
the  revQlutionj\ry  contisr,  in  no  other  light,  tl  an 
a  Euccession  of  the  most  vvonton  murders  of  all 
ages,  from  helpless  infancy,  to  decrepid  old  age, 
end  of  both  sexes;  without  object,  and  without 
effect. 

On  our  side,  it  is  true,  that  the  pressure  cf 
the  war  along  our  Atlantic  border,  was  such,  that 
our  government  could  not  furnish  the  means  for 
making  a  cont^liest  ol  the  Indian  nations  at  war 
against  us.  The  people  of  the  western  country, 
poor  as  tl>ey  were,  at  that  time,  and  unaided  by 
government  could  not  subdue  them.  Our  cam- 
paigns, hastily  undertaken,  without  sufficient  force 
and  means,  and  illy  eitecuted,  resulted  in  noth- 
ing benificial.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indiai  s, 
v;ith  the  aids  their  allies  could  give  them  in  th^ 
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westfirn  country,  were  not  able  to  make  a  con- 
quest of  the  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  raoun- 
tains.  On  the  Contrary,  our  settlements,  and  the 
forts  belonging  to  them,  became  stronger  and 
stronger  from  year  to  year.,  during  the  whole 
TcoQtinuance  of  the  wars.  It  was  therefore  a  war 
of  mutual;  but  unavailing  slaughter,  devestatioa 
and  revenge,  over  whose  record  humanity  slill 
drops  a  tear  of  regret,  but  that  tear  cannot  ef* 
face  its  disgraceful  history. 


Attack  Oil  Mice^sfori^ 


CHAPTOR  XXXIIl. 


Tffis  fort  consisted  of  some  cabins  ^lid  a  small 
^lock  house,  an^  was,  in  dangerous  times,'  the 
residence  and  place  of  refuge  for  twelve  familie# 
of  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  was  situated 
on  Buffaloe  Creek,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  river  Ohio. 

Previously  to  the  attack  of  this  fort,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  September  17S2,  sev- 
eral, of  the  few  men  belonging  to  the  fort  had 
gone  to  Hager's  town,  to  exchange  iheir  peltry 
and  furs  for  salt,  iron,  and  ammunition,  as  waft? 
She  asaal  custom  of  those  times.    They  had  goae 
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on  ihie  journey  somewhat  earlier  that  season  than 
Jjsual,  because  there  had  been  *'A  still  time." — 
Tiiat  is  no  recent  alarms  of  the  Indians. 

A  few  days  before  the  attack  on  this  fort,  about 
300  Indians,  had  nnake  their  last  attack  on  Wheel- 
ing fort.  On  the  third  night  of  the  investment  of 
"VVheeliiig,  the  Indian  chiefs  held  a  council,  in 
which  it  was  determined,  thattheseige  of  Wheeling 
should  be  raised,  two  hundred  of  the  warriors  re- 
turn home,  and  the  remaining  hundred  of  pick- 
ed men,  make  a  dash  into  the  country  and  strike 
a  heavy  blow  somewhere  before  their  return.*— 
Jt  was  their  determination  to  take  a  fort  gome- 
v^here  and  massacre  all  its  people,  in  revenge  for 
their  defeat  at  Wheeling. 

News  of  the  plan,  adopted  by  the  Indians,  was 
given  by  two  white  men,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  when  lads,  raised  among  the  Indians  and 
iaken  to  war  with  them.  These  men  deserted 
from  them  soon  after  their  council  at  the  close  of 
the  seige  of  Wheeling.  The  notice  was  indeed 
but  short,  but  it  reached  Rice,s  fort  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
The  intelligence  was  brought  by  Mr.  Jacob  Miller, 
whoieceived  it  at  Doct.  Moore's  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Washington.  Making  all  speed  home,  he 
fortunately  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  place.  Oa  receiving  this  news,  the 
people  of  the  fort  felt  assured  that  the  blow  was 
intended  for  them  and  in  this  conjecture  they 
were  not  mistaken.  But  little  time  was  allow- 
ed them  for  preparation. 

The  Indians  had  surrounded  the  place  before 
they  were  discovered;  but  they  were  still  at  some 
distance.  When  discovered,  the  alarm  was  given, 
pn  which  every  man  itn  to  his  cabin  for  his  gut 
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gnd  took  refuge  in  the  block  house.  The  Indi- 
ans, answering  the  alarm  with  a  war  whoop  from 
iheir  whole  line,  commenced  firing  and  lunning' 
towards  the  fort  from  every  direction.  It  was  evi- 
dently their  intention  to  take  the  place  by  assault; 
bat  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  answered  by  that  oi 
six  brave  and  skilful  sharpshooters.  This  unexpect- 
ed reception  prevented  the  intended  assault  and 
made  the  Indians  take  refuge  behind  logs,  stumps 
and  trees.  The  firing  continued  with  little  inter- 
mission for  about  four  hours. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  firing  the  Indians  fre- 
quently called  out  to  the  people  of  the  fort  ''Give 
up,  give  up,  too  many  Indian.    Indian  too  big.  Na 

kill".     They  were  answered   with  defiance. 

*'Come  on  you  cowards;  we  are  ready  for  you.— 
Shew  us  your  yellovr  hides  and  we  will  make  holes 
in  them  for  you"r 
During  the  evening,  many  of  the  Indians,  at  some 
distance  from  the  fort,  amused  themselves  by  shoot- 
ing the  horses,  cattle,  hogs  ar.d  sheep,  until  the 
bottom    was  strewed  with  their  dead  bodies. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  Indians  set  fire 
to  a  barn  about  30  yards  from  the  fort.  The 
barn  was  large  and  f u  1  of  grain  and  hay.  The 
flame  was  frightful  and  at  first  it  seemed  to  en- 
dang  er  the  burning  of  the  fort,  but  the  barn  stood 
on  lo  wer  ground  than  the  fort.  The  night  was 
calm,  with  the  exception  of  a  Elight  breeze  up  the 
creek.  This  carried  the  flame  and  burning  splin- 
ters in  a  different  direction,  so  that  the  burning  of 
the  barn  which  at  first  was  regarded  as  a  danger- 
ousjif  not  fatal  occurrence,  proved  in  the  issue  the 
means  of  throwing  a  strong  light  to  a  great  dis- 
tance in  every  direction,  so  that  the  Indians  durst 
not  approach    the  foit  to  set  fire  to  the  cabin/j^ 
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^'liicli  they    might   have     done    at  little    risk^ 
under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

After  ihe  barn  was  set  on  fire,  the  Indians  co!- 
Jecied  on  Ihe  Bide  of  the  fort  opposite  the  ham, 
£0  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  light  and  kept 
a  pretiy  eonstant  fire,  which  was  as  sleadly  an- 
givered  by  that  of  the  iort,  until  about  two  o'clock, 
irhen  Ihe  Indians  left  the  place  and  made  a  has- 
ty retreat. 

Thus  w'a&  this  Ijitle  place  defended  by  a  spar*- 
(an  band  of  six  men,  against  one  hundred  chos- 
en wariiors,  exasperated  to  Rifidness  by  their  fhi- 
JuTt  at  Wheeling  fort.  Their  names  shall  be  in- 
ecribcd-  in  the  list  cf  the  heroes  cf  our  e^.}]j, 
tinief.  They  \7eve  Jacob  Miller,  George 
i^u^r,  Feter  Fulienweider,  Banicl  Rice,  George 
Telebaum  arid  Jacob  Lefler  junr.  George  Felebaum 
\Ta8  shot  in  the  forehead,  tlirough  a  purt  hole  at  the 
second  fjre  of  the  Indians  and  instantly  expired,  fo 
that  in  reality,  tli  deJVnce  of  the  place  was  niade 
by  only  five  mtn. 

The  loss  of  the  lodiars  was  four,  three  cf  whom 
Trere  killed  at  the  first  fire  from  the  fort,  the  other.' 
was  killed  about  sun  down.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  a  number  more  were  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  engagement,  but  concealed  or  carried  off. 

A  large  division  of  these  Indians  on  their  retreat, 
passed  within  a  little  distance  of  my  fathers  fort. 
In  following  their  (rail,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I 
fcund  a  large  poultice  of  chewed  sassafras  leaves. 
This  is  the  dressing  which  the  Indians  usually  ap- 
ply to  recent  gun  shot  wounds.  The  poultice  which 
1  found  had  became  too  old  and  dry,  was  removed; 
and  replaced  with  a  new  one. 

Examples  of  personal  bravery,  and  hair  breadth 
tscaptSj  are  always  acceptable  to  reader*  of  liis- 
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•tory.  An  instance  of  both  of  these  happened  dur- 
ing the  attack  on  this  tort,  which  nia)fr,be  worth 
recording. 

Abrahaiii  Rice,  one  of  the  priucipai  men  belong- 
ing to  the  fort  of  that  nanne,  on  hearing  the  report 
of  the  deserters  from  the  Indians,  mounted  a  very 
strong  active  mare  and  rode  in  all  haste,  to  another 
fort,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  his 
own,  for  further  news,  if  any  could  be  had,  concern 
jng  the  presence  of  a^  body  of  Indians  in  the  neigh* 
hourhood. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  place  he  heard  the  report 
of  the  guns  at  his  own  fort.  He  instantly  return  • 
ed  as  fast  as  possible,  until  he  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  fort.  Finding  that  it  still  held  out,  he 
determined  to  reach  it  and  assist  in  its  de- 
fence, or  perish  in  the  attempt.  la  doing  this,  he 
had  to  cross  the  creek,  the  fort  being  some  distfincQ 
from  it  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  saw  no  Indians 
until  his  mare  sprang  down  the  bank  of  the  creek,at 
which  instant,  about  fourteen  of  them  jumped  up 
from  among  the  weeds  and  bushes,  and  discharged 
their  guns  at  him.  One  bullet  wounded  him  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  right  arm  above  the  elbow.  By 
this  time  several  more  of  the  Indians  came 
Up  and  shot  at  him.  A  second  ball  wounded  him 
in  the  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee,  but  with- 
out breaking  the  bone,  the  ball  then  passed 
transversly  through  the  neck  of  the  mare;  She 
however  sprang  up  the  bank  of  the  creek,  fell  to 
her  knees  and  stumbled  along  about  a  rod  before 
she  recovered;  during  this  time  several  Indians 
came  runing  up,  to  tomahawk  him.  He  made  his 
escape  after  having  about  thirty  shots  fired  at  hiia 
irom  a  very  ehwt  distance.     After  ridicg  a5ou$^ 
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four  miles,  he  reached  Lamb's  fort  much  exliausted' 
ivith  the  loss  of  blood.  After  getiirg  his  wounds 
Pressed  and  resting  a  while,  he  set  off  late  in  the  e- 
veriing;  vv'^th  twelve  men,  deteraiined  if  possible  to 
reach  the  fort  undf r  cover  of  the  nigbt.  When 
they  got  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
it,  they  halted.  The  firing  at  the  fort 
glill  continued;  Ten  of  the  men  thinking  the  in- 
terprize  too  hazardous,  refused  to  go  any  farther 
and  retreated.  Rice  and  two  other  uien  crept  si- 
lently along  towards  the  fort;  but  had  not  proceed- 
ed far  before  they  cf. me  close  upon  £n  Indian  in  his 
concealment.  He  gave  the  alarm  yell,  which  was 
instantly  parsed  round  tlie  lines  with  the  utmost 
regularity.  This  occasioned  the  Indians  to  make 
their  lasi  effort  to  take  the  place  and  inake  their  re- 
treat, under  cover  cfthe  night.  Rice  ard  his 
two  companions  returned  in  safety  to  Lamb's 
ft>rt. 

About  (en  o'clock  next  morning,  sixty  men  col- 
lected at  Rice's  fort  for  the  relief  of  the  place. — 
They  pursued  the  Indir.rs,  who  kept  in  a  body  for  a- 
bout  two  miles.  The  Indians  had  then  divided  in- 
to small  parlies  and  took  over  the  hills  in  differ- 
ent directions,  so  that  they  could  be  tracked  no 
farther.     The  pursuit,  was  of  course  given  up. 

A  small  division  of  the  Indians,  had  not  proceed- 
ed far  after  their  seperatioo,  before  they  discover- 
ed four  men,  coming  from  a  neighbcurirg  fort  in 
the  direction  of  that  which  they  bad  left.  The 
Indians  waylayed  the  path  and  shot  two  of  them 
dead  on  the  spot.  The  others  tied.  One  cf  them 
being  swift  of  foot  soon  made  his  escape.  The  other 
being-a  poor  runner  was  pursued  by  an  Indian,  who- 
after  a  smart  chase  came  close  to  him.  The  man 
Ahen  wheeled  round  and  snapped  his  gun  at  the  Id- 
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dian.  This  he  repeated  several  times.  The  In- 
dian then  threw  hi^  tomahawk  at  his  head,  but  mis- 
sed him,  he  then  caught  hold  of  the  ends  of  his 
belt  which  was  tied  behind  in  a  bow  knot.  In  this 
again  the  Indian  was  disaopointed,  for  tlie  knot 
came  loose, so  that  he  got  the  belt,  but  not  the  man, 
who  wheeled  round  and  tried  his  gun  again.  It 
happened  to  go  off  and  laid  the  Indian  dead  at  his- 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


When  we  received  advice,  at  my  father's  fort' 
ef  the  attack  on  Rice's  blockhouse,  which  was  but' 
a  few  miles  distant,  we  sent  word  to  all  those 
iannihes  who  were  out  on  their  farms,  to  come 
iaifliiediately  to  the  fort.  It  become  nearly  dark, 
before  the  twD  runners  had  time  to  give  the  a- 
larni  to  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  who' 
lived  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
fort. 

They  returned  in  great  haste,  saying  that  Stu- 
art's  ho'i^e  was  beamed   down,  and  that   th'ej 
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had  spen  fvro  iires  belween  th^t  and  the  fortj 
at  which  tl.e  Indians  vere  eiicsmped.  There 
was  therefore  no  doubt  that  an  attack  would 
be  made  on  cur  fort,  early  in  the  morning. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  conect  idea  of 
the  military  tacnekp,  of  our  early  timcp,  I  will 
give,  in  dpteil,  the  whole  progrees  of  the  prepar* 
ations,  which  were  made  for  the  expected  attack, 
and,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  I  will  give  ihe  commands 
of  Capt.  Teter,  our  officer,  in  his  own  words. 

In  the  first  place,  he  collected  ail  our  men  to- 
gether, and  related  the  batlles  and  skirmishes  he 
had  been  in,  and  really  they  were  not  few  in  Dum- 
ber. He  was  in  Brar'dcck's  defeat,  Grant's  de« 
feat,  the  taking  of  fort  Pitt,  and  nearly  all  the 
baules  which  took  piace  between  the  English, 
and  the  French  and  Indians,  from  Braddock'o 
defeat  until  the  capture  of  that  phace  by  Gen, 
Forbes.  He  reminded  us  "*  Thai  in  case  the  In- 
dians should  succeed,  we  need  expect  no  iLf rcy: 
that  every  man,  wrman  and  child  would  be  kill- 
ed on  the  spot.  I'hcy  have  been  defeated  at  one 
fort  and  now  they  are  mad  enough.  If  they 
should  Fuceeed  in  taking  cuis  all  their  ven- 
geance will  fall  on  our  heads.  We  must  fight 
ior  ourselves  and  one  another,  and  for  our  wives 
3Bd  children,  brothers  and  sisters.  We  mu£t 
make  the  best  preparation s  we  can,  a  little  af- 
ter day  break,  we  shall  bear  the  crack  of  the 
guns.?* 

He  then  ttiade  a  requisition  cf  all  the  powder 
and  lead  in  the  fort.  The  ammunition  was  ac- 
curately divided  amci  gsr  all  the  men,  and  the  a- 
anount  supposed  to  be  fully  Ftjfficient.  When 
this  was  done,  ''Now  says  the  captain,  "When  you 
5un  your   buUets,  o^ut  cS"  the  ntcks  very  clcse. 
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and  scrape  (hem,  so  as  to  niake  them  e  lit- 
tle less,  and  get  patches  one  hundred  firicr  than 
those  you  commonly  use,  and  have  them  welii 
oiled,  for  if  a  rifle  happens  to  be  choaked  in 
the  time  of  battle,  there  is  one  gun  and  one  man 
lost,  for  the  rest  of  the  battle.  ¥ou  will  have 
no  time  to  unbreach  a  gun  and  gtt  a  plug,  to 
irive  out  a  bullet.  Have  the  locks  well  oiledj 
and  your  flints  sharp,    so  as  not  to  miss  Are. 

Such  vvere  his  orders  to  the  men.  He  tben^ 
said  to  the  women  "Tijese  yellou'  f'^llows  are 
very  handy  at  eeuing  fire  to  houses,  and  water  is- 
a  very  good  thing  to  put  out  fire.  You  must  fill 
evefry  vessel  with  water.  Our  fort  is  not  well 
Blockaded,  and  these  ugly  fellows  may  rush  info- 
the  middle  of  it,  and  attempt  to  set  fire  to  our 
©abins  in  twenty  places  at  once.''  They  fell  to 
work,  and  did  as  he  had  ordered. 

The  men,  having  put  their  rifles  in  order,  *-Now 
Says  he  let  every  man  gather  in  bis  axes,  mat- 
tocks and  h«ep,  and  place  them  inside  cf  bis 
door,  for  the  Indians  may  make  a  dash  at 
them  with  their  tomahawks,  to  cut  them  down, 
and  an  axe,  in  that  case, -might  hit,  when  a  gun 
would  miss  fire. 

Like  a  good  commander,  our  captaio,  not  con- 
tent with  giving  orders,  went  from  house  to  house^ 
to  see  that  every  thing  was  rjght. 

The  ladies  of  the  present  day,  will  suppose  that 
©ur  women  were  frightened  half  to  death,  with  the 
Bear  prospect  of  such  an  attack  of  the  Indians;  on 
the  contrary,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  mer- 
rier set  of  women  in  my  life.  They  went  on 
with  their  work  of  carrying  water  and  cutting  bul- 
let patches,  for  the  men,  apparently  without  the 
I^asl  emotion  of  fear,  and  I  have  every  reason  to* 
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believe,  Inat  ll.py  would  have  been  pleased,  will! 
(lie  crack  of  the  giiris  in  the  morning. 

During  fill  this  time,  w^e  had  no  ceDtinel^^  placed 
around  trie  fort;  po  confident  was  our  captain,  tl^at 
tl)e  attack  would  not  be  made  before  day  brer-k. 

I  was  at  that  tlnje,  thirtcer;  or  fourteen  jeais  of 
age;  but  ranked  as  a  fort  soldifr*  Af;er  get:ing  my 
gun  and  all  things  else  in  order,  I  went  up  into  the 
garret  loft  of  my  father's  house,  and  laid  down  a- 
bout  the  niiddie  of  the  floor,  with  my  shot  pcuch 
on  ana  my  gtin  by  mj  side,  expecting  to  be  waked 
up  by  the  report  of  the  gun?  at  day  break,  to  take 
my  station  at  Ihe  port  hole  assigned  me,  which 
was  m  the  secofid  efcry  of  the  house. 

I  did  not  awake  'iili  about  sun  rise,  when  the  a- 
larii)  was  aW  over.  The  family  which  we  f  bpposed 
had  been  killed,  had  come  into  the  fort,  about  day 
break.  Irs'eedcf  the  houfe  being  burnt  it  was 
only  a  large  old  log  on  fire,  near  the  house,  which 
had  been  seen  by  our  expresses.  Jf  they  had  seen 
any  thing  like  fire,  between  (hat  end  the  fort,  it 
must  have  been  fox  fire.  Such  is  the  creative 
power  of  imaglnatioD,  when  under  the  iofluence 
of  fear. 


Coshocton    €cmi])aigih 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


This  campaiga  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1^80,  and  wa^;  directed  against  the  Indian  viUag-es 
at  the  forks  of  the  Maskingum. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Wheeling.  The 
nuaiber  of  regulars  and  niililia  about  eight  hun- 
dred. From  Wheeling  they  made  a  rapid  march, 
by  the  nearest  rout,  to  the  place  of^  their  destina- 
tion. When  the  army  reached  the  river,  a  little  be- 
low Salem,  the  lower  Moravian  town.  Colonel 
Broadhead,  sent  an  express  to  the  missionary  of 
thatphce,  the  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  informing 
him  of  his  arrival  in  his  neighbourhood,  with  his 
army,  requesting  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  and 
a  visit  from  him, in  his  camp.  When  the  Missionary 
arrived  at  the  camp,  the  General  informed  him  of 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  he  was  engaged  in, 
and  enquired  of  him,  whether  any  of  the  christian 
Indians  were  hunting,or  engaged  in  business  in  the 
direction  of  his  march.  On  being  answered  in  the 
negative.  He  stated  that  nothing  would  give  him 
greater  pain,  than  to  hear,  that  any  of  the  Moravi- 
an Indians,  had  been  molested  by  the  troops,  as 
these  Indians  had  always,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  conducted  themselvs  in  a  manner 
that  did  them  honour. 

A  part  of  the  Rlilitia  had  resolved  on  going  up 
Ihc  river,  to  destroy  the  MoravJan  yiUages;  bu^ 
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were  prevented  from  executing  their  project,  ly 
general  Broadhead,  and  colonel  Shepherd  of 
Wheeling. 

At  White  Eyes's  Plain,  a  few  miles  from  Co- 
shocton, an  Indian  prisoner  was  taken.  Soon  af- 
terwards two  more  Indians  wtre  discovered,  one 
of  whom  was  wounded,  but  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
paade  their  escape. 

The  commander,  krsowing  that  (hese  two  Indi- 
ans, would  make  ihe  utmost  dispatch  in  going  to 
the  town,  to  give  noti<je  of  the  approach  of  the  ar- 
my, onkred  a  r£pid  march,  in  the  midst  of  a  hea- 
vy fall  of  rain,  to  reach  the  town  before  them,  and 
take  it  by  surprize.  The  plan  succeeded.  The 
army  reached  the  place  in  three  divisions.  The 
Tighi  and  left  wings  approached  the  river  a  little 
above  and  below  the  town,  while  thecenter  march- 
ed uirectlyupon  it.  The  whole  number  of  the  Indi- 
ans in  the  village,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to^ 
^ether  with  ten  or  twelve  from  a  little  village,  some 
distance  above,  were  made  prisoners,  without  fir- 
ing a  single  shot.  The  river  having  risen  to  a 
great  height,  owing  to  the  recent  fall  of  rain, 
the  army  could  not  cross  it.  Owing  to  this,  the  vil- 
lages with  their  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  escaped  destruction. 

Among  the  prisoaers,  sixteen  warriors  were 
Jiointed  oatby  Pekillon.,  a  friendly  Delaware  chief, 
who  was  with  the  army  of  Broadhead. 

A  little  after  dark,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  fo 
determine  on  the  fate  of  tke  virarriors  in  custody. 
They  were  doomed  to  death,  and  by  the  order  of 
the  commander,  they  were  bound,  taken  a  little  dis- 
taace  below  the  town  and  dispatched  with  toma- 
}y^nks  aikd  ^p€&r#  $iiid  gcalped, 
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Early  the  next  morning,  an  Indian  prsscnted 
Iiimseiron  the  opposite  ba-jk  of  the  river  and  ask- 
ed for  the  big  captain.  Broadhesd  presented  him- 
self and  ask<:d  the  Indim  what  ho  wanted?  To 
which  he  replied  '*  I  want  peace,"  "send  over  some 
of  your  chiefs"  said  Broadhead.  "  May  be  you 
kill''  said  the  Indian.  He  ;vas  answered,  *'Thej 
shall  not  be  kiiled."  O.ie  of  the  chiefs,  a  well 
looking  man,  Game  over  trie  river  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  cimmandir  in  the  street; 
but  while  engaged  in  conversation,  a  rnan  of  the 
rams  nf  VVetzei  came  up  behind  him,  with  a  toma- 
hawk concealed  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunting  shirt, 
and  struck  him  on  the  back  of  his  head.  He  fell 
and  instantly  expired* 

About  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  the  army  Com- 
menced its  retreat  from  Coshocton  Geo.  Broad- 
head  committed  the  care  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
militia.  They  were  about  twenty  in  number.— 
After  marching  about  half  a  mile,  the  men  com- 
menced killing  them.  In  a  short  time  they  were 
ail  despatched,  except  a  (ew  women  and  children, 
who  were  spared  and  taken  to  fort  Pitt,  and  af^er 
feo:ne,tim8  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  theif 
^jiriioners. 


Captivity  of  Mrs. 
Brown. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


On  the  27th  day  of  March  n89,about  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  as  she  was  spijiningin  her  house, 
tier  black  woman  who  had  stepped  out  to  gather 
sugar  water,  screamed  out  "here  are  Indians." — 
She     jumped     up,    ran    to     the    window     and 
then  to  the  door,  where  she  was  met  by  one  of  the 
Indians  presenting  liis    gun.     She     caught     hold 
of  the    muzzle    and    turning    it  aside,    begged 
him  not  to  kill,  but  take  her  prisoner.     The  other 
Indian  in  the  mean  time  caught  the  negro  woman 
and   her  boy   about  four  years  old,  and  brought 
them  into  the  house.     They  then  opened  a  chest 
and  took  out  a   small  box   and  some  articles  of 
cloathing,  and  without  doing  any  further  damage, 
orsettirg  fire  to  the  house,  set  off  with   hfrself 
and  son  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  the  black 
woman  and  her  two  children,  the  oldest  four  years 
and  the  youngest  one  year  old.     After  going  about 
one  and  a  half  mile,  Ihey  halted  and  held  a  con- 
gultation,a8  she  supposed,about  killing  the  children. 
This  she  understood  to  be  the  subject  by  their  jes- 
tures  and    frequently    pointing  at  the   children. 
To  one  of  the  Indians,  whe  could  speak  euglish 
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^nQ  held  out  her  little  boy  and  beggRd  him  not  t^ 
kill  him,  as  he  would  make  a  fine  little  Indian  af- 
ter a  while.  The  Indian  made  a  motion  to  her 
to  w.llc  on  with  her  child.  The  other  Indian 
then  struck  the  negro  boy  with  the  pipe  end  of  his 
tQ«nahavvk,  which  knocked  him  down  and  then 
dispatched  him  b)  a  blow  with  the  edge,  across' 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  then  scalped  him. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  eve.ning',  th^y  reached 
the  fiver,  ab^utamile  above  WelUburgii  and  car- 
ried a  canoe,  which  had  bef  n  thrown  up  in  some^ 
drift  wood  Jnto  the  river.  They  got  into  this  cin- 
oe  and  worked  it  down  to  the  mouth  v(  Rush 
pun,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  They  puilt^d^ 
up  the  cinoe  into  the  mouth  of  the  run,  a^  fa!  as 
they  could,  then  went  up  the  run  about  a  mde  and 
enca-npedjbr  the  night.  The  Indiana  gave  the 
prisoners  all  their  own  clothea  for  covering  and 
adled  one  of  their  own  blanket-?.  A  while  before 
day  iight,the  Indian?  ^ot  up  and  put  another  blan- 
ket over  them.- 

About  sun  rise  they  began  their  march,  up  a  ve-» 
ry  steep  hill,  and  about  2  o'clcck  halted  on 
Short  Crefk  about  twenty  miles  froiu  the  jdace  Uum 
whence  ihey  had  set  out  in  the  mornirg.  The 
place  where  they  halltd  had  been  an  encampment, 
shortly  before,  as  well  as  a  place  of  deposile  fur 
the  plunder,  which  they  had  recenly  taken  from  the 
house  of  fi  Mr.  Vanm^uer,  whose  fafniiy  had  been 
killed.  The  (dunder  was  deposited  in  a  s-ycamore 
tree.  They  tapped  some  sugar  trees  when  ihrre 
before.  Here  they  kindled  a  6*^6  and  put  on  a 
brass  kettle,  wish  a  tu'^key  which  they  had  killed 
on  the  way,  to  boil  in  sng^r  watfr. 

Mr.  Glass,  the  first  hu^batsd  of  Mrs.  Brown  was- 
working  with  an  hired  man  in  a  field,  about  a  qua'Jgf 


ter  ol  a  rr.ile  from  tli^  house,  whtT\  his  wife  anti 
fdih'ily  wtre  takti?,  but  ki.evv  uoihif  g  ci  lie  t- 
Tent  uij'il  2  o'clcck.  AWf-r  traichirg  cboul  ihe 
jilacfc  and  going  to  stvual  huuoes  in  <jUtLt  ct 
ij3  fsmily,  he  v.cLt  to  Mr.  VHll's  krt,  at;d 
collccitd  i(:X]  kjco  besides  himctlf,  end  tije  hrnre 
riii^i.t  lodged  in  a  cabin,  on  iI><J  boticii ,  on 
?\hich  ihe,  tcvn  now  stands. 

Next  Hioinirg,  they  dii-covered  lire  place  fjcja 
fvi.ich  th<i  Ir.diai.s  had  lakeo  ihe  cance  ficm 
the  diiA,  'dnd  ttitir  tracks  at  ilie  }.i«ce  cf  their 
til  hurkaricn.  Mr.  GlaiS  could  disiiL/iuic-h  fia 
Inxk  of  his  v\he  hy  the  friiit  cf  th-e  hii,h  htcl  of 
htr  blioc.  The  J  crusirtd  over  the  rivtrand  uti/t 
douo  CD  the  oihtr  bice  i:iitii  th-^j  caoje  ntci' 
il.t  mcuih  cf  Ruhh  run;  hut  dLcoveriiig  lo  tracks 
cube  iiidians,  niobtcfrhe  mtn  ccixludtd  t.  at 
they  w-ould  go  to  the  iLOutb  cf  Muf-kingLm, 
by  Vv  at  e  r,  ar»  d  the  it-  k.i  e  v.  i  •  h  td  to  tu  i  n  b  i*  c  k  .-— 
Kr.  G.ass  Lf^;i;td  {.f  thij^n  to  go  as  f^r  as  thcj 
n:cu;h  of  Sl:cit  tretl:,  nhith  ni's  orly  ivvo  ti' 
thr.e  ruilei-  fdiihcr.  To  tliis  ihty  agrct.^.  V»  \,ta 
ihty  got  to  the  iiiLutli  o't  iluth  iun,  ih-tj  ftuLd  the 
caijoe  of  the  Indians,  'i  his  v\<i;s  i^^tuiined  by  a 
proof,  which  goes  to  slicw  the  picseL-ce  of  iiiii.d  of 
MiS.  CroAD.  VVl  ilr  goii-g  down  the  river,  orte  of 
the  Iiidiaiis  threw  iiiio  ih^e  uater  several  papti?, 
which  h«  had  taken  ctit  cf  Mr.  'G]asfci*'s  trunk, 
gome  of  liicke  she  pickt;d  lip  cut  cf  iht  \'\  att  j\  ai  d 
under  prtleiice  (if  giving  them  to  the  child, 
(iioppc  d  ihem  inio  the  bottcm  of  the  canct. — 
Thcbe  left  liO  doubt.  The  trail  of  the  iiidioi.s 
iiiid  ihtir  {litciicrs,  v.p  ihe  ruii  to  their  can.p 
and  then  up  the  rivcr  hill,  was  soon  discoveied. 
The  trail  at  that  time,  ov.irg  to  the  £CJtness  cf 
the  grojinc,  and  the  height  of  tbe  wetd^,  '.v&« 
easij^y  fallowed. 
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About  an  hour  after  the  Indians  had  balled,  Mr* 
Glass  and  his  men  came  within  sight  of  the  smoke 
of  their    camp.     The   object   th^n  was    to  save 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  by  attacking  the  Indians 
so  unexpectedly,  as  not  to  allow  them   tin;e  to  kill 
them.      With  this  view   they  crept  as  slily  as  they 
could, 'till   they   got  within  something  more   than 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  camp.     Fortunately 
Mrs.  Brown's  little  son,  had  gone  to  a  sugar  tree,  to 
get  some  water,  but  not  being  able  to  get  it  out 
of  the    bark  trough,   hiS:  motherhad  stepped  out 
of  the  camp  to  get  it   for   him.    Ihe   negro  wo- 
man  was  setting   some    distance  from    the  two 
Indians,  who  were  looking  attentively   at  a  scc^r- 
let  jacket   which   they    had  taken   some  time  be- 
fore.    On   a    sudden   they    dropped   the    jacket, 
and  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  men,  who  sup- 
posing   they    were    discovered;   immediately  dis- 
charged several  guns,  and  rushed  upon  them,  at 
full  speed,  with  an  Indian  yell.     One  , of  the  In- 
diaas,  it  was?   supposed,  was   woundedP^the   first 
iire,  as  he  fell  and    dropped  his   gun   and   shot 
pouch.     After  runniTig  about  one  hundred  yards, 
a    second    shot    was  fired    after  him,   by    Maj»' 
M'Guire,   which  brought  him  to  his  hands    and 
knees;  but  there  was  no  time  for  pursuit,  as  the 
Indians   had  informed  Mrs.  Brown  that  there  was 
another  encampment,    close  by.     They  thtrefore 
returned  home  with  all   speed,  and  reached  the 
Beach  Bottom  fort  that  night. 

The   other  Indian,  at  the  first  fire,  ran   a  little 

distance  beyond  Mrs.  Brown,  so  that  she  was  in 

a  right  line   between    him  and  the   white    men, 

here  be  halted  ior  a  little  to  put  on  bis  shot  pouchy 

2f  Z 


which    Mr.    Glas?,  for  the  moment,  mistook  fof 
en  aUempt   to  kill   his  wife    with  a  tomahawk. 

This  artful  manosuvre  no  doubt,  saved  the  life 
of  the  savage,  as  hia  pursuers  durst  not  shcot 
at  Ll^:  without  riskiflg  the  life  of  Mrs.  Brown. 


[  Leicis    JVetseL 
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The   following   narratire,   goes  ia-  slew   lio?r 
much  may  be  effected  by  the  skill,,  bravery  and 
phypical    activity,  of  a  single   individual,  in  the 
partizan  warfare  carried  on  against  the  Indians, 
on  the  western  frontier. 

Lewis  Wetsel,  was  the  Fon  of  John  Wetsel, 
a  German,  who  settled  on:  big  Wheeling  abojut 
fourteen  miles  from  the  river.  Fie  was  amongst 
the  fir,-?t  adventurers  into  that  j  art  of  the  coun« 
fry.  His  educatioa'like  that  of  his  coiempuriiries^ 
was  that  of  tbe  hunter  and  warrior.  When  a  boy 
be  adopted  th*^  practice  of  loading  and  firing  his 
rifle  as  he  ran.  This  was  a  means  of  making 
him  so  destructive  to  the  Indians  afterwards. 

When  about  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  taken, 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  together  with  his  broih- 
er  Jacob,  about  eleven  years  old.  Before  he  was  ta- 
ken he  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  brrast 
firop  a  bullet,  whicb  carried  off  a  small  i)iecc  oi 
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hils  breast  bone.  The  second  night  after  they 
were  tskken,  the  Indians  encamped  at  ihe  big  liclc, 
tiventy  miles  from  the  river,  on  the  waters  cf  M'- 
Mihan's  creek.  The  boy&  were  not  confined. — 
Afeer  the  Indians  had  fallen  asleep,.  Lewis  whis- 
lV3rea  to  Ills  brothe.'  Jicob,  that  he  nrjust  get  up 
and?  go  back  bona'?  with  him.  Jacob  at  first  ob- 
jected, but  afterwards  g.oi  up  and  went  along, 
with  him.  When  they  had  got  abouf  one  hijn- 
dred  yards  from  the  camp,  they  sat  down  on  a 
lo^.  "Well"  said  Lewis  *'We  can't  ^o  home 
barefooted,  I  will  go  b;\ck  and  get  a  pair  of 
mocas5oi3  fareach  of  us,"  and  accordingly  did  so, 
aid  returned.  After  sitting  a  little  long'jr  "Now"' 
says  he  'I  will  go  back  and  get  father's  gun,, 
and  then  we'll  start"  This  he  effected.  1  hey 
had  no:  travelled'  fir  on  the  trail,  by  vvhicli  they 
cam^,  before  th^y  heard  the  Indians  coming  after 
them.  H  was  a  moon  li*ht  night.  When  the 
1 1  lians  cam3  pretty  nigh  them,  they  stepped 
asidij  into  the  bushes,  let  them  pass,  then  fell 
into  their  rear  and  travelled- on.  On  the  return  of: 
the  Indians  they  did  the  same.  They  were*  thea 
pursued  by  two  Indians  on  horse  back,  whom  they 
d  jdged  in  the  same  way.  The  next  day  they  reach, 
ed  Wheeling  in  safety,  crossing  from  the  indian 
shore  to  Wheeling  island,  on  a  raft  of  their  own 
making.  By  this  time  Lewis  had  become  almost 
S^pent  from  his  wound. 

In  the  year  1782,  after  Crawford's  defeat,  Lewis 
went  with  a  Thomas  Mills,  who  had  been  in  the 
campaign,  to  get  his  horse,  which  he  had  leftnea-r 
the  place  where  St.  Clairsville  now  stands.  At 
the  Indian  springs,  two  miles  from  St.  Clairsville,. 
on  the  Wheeling  road,  they  were  met  by  about  for» 
tj  Indians;  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  straglerd 
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from  (he  campaign.     The  Indians  and  uhifc  men 
discovered  each  oiher  about  the  same  moment. — 
Lewis    fired    first   and    killed    an    Indian,    the 
fire  from  the  Indians  wounded  Mills  in  the  heel,  he 
was  soon  overtaken  and  killed      Four   of  the  In- 
dians  then  singled   out,  dropped   their  guns,  and 
pursued  VVetsel.     Wetsel  loaded    his   ritle    as   he 
ran.     After  runing  about  half  a  mile,  one  of  the 
Indians  having  got  within  eight  or  ten  steps  of  him, 
Wetsel  wheeled  round  and  shot  him  down,  ran, 
and  loaded  his  gun  as  before      After  going  a- 
bout  three  quarters  of  a  mile  farther,  a    second 
Indian  came  so  close  to  him,  that  when  he  turn- 
ed to  fire,   the  Indian   caught  the  muzzle  ci  iho^ 
gun,  and  as  he  expressed,   '^He  and  the  Indian 
had  a  severe    wring."     He  however  succeeded, 
in    bringing  the    muzzle    to  the    Indian's  breast, 
and  killed    him  on  the   spot.     By  this  lime,  he, 
as  well  as  the   Indians,  were    pretty    well  tired; 
the  pursuit  was  continued  by  the  two  resnaining 
Indians.     Wetsel,  as  before,  loaded  his  gun,  and 
stopped  several   times   during  this   latter  chase, 
tvhen  he  did  so,  the  Indians  tseeM  themselves.— 
After     going     something     more     than    a    mile., 
Wetsel  took    advantage  of  a  little  open  piece  of 
ground,  over  which  the  Indians  were  passing,  a 
short   distance   behind    him,  to  mi£ke  a   sudden 
stop    for    purpose    of    shooting    the    foremost, 
who    got  behind    a  little     sapling    which    was 
too  small  to  cover   his  body.     Wetsel  shot  and 
broKC  his  thigh.     The  wound,  in  the   issue,  pro- 
ved   fatal.     The    last  of    the  Indians  then  gave, 
a  little  yell  and  said  ''No  catch  dat  man,  gun  aN 
ways   loaded"  and   gave  up  the  chase,  glad  n6 
ifioubt  to  get  off  with  his  life. 


tt  is  sivit*!,  Ihr.t  Lo'.vis  Wets.  1,  ia  the  course  cf 
the  l:idla:i  wars  in  tisis  pari,  of  (iiw  cuiio'iy,  kill- 
ed twenty  seven  lodianp^  besld-  s  a  liuoibtr  ihor<£! 


M 


am    Poe. 


CHAPTER  XXXYlil. 


^N"  th3  summer  of  1782,  ?.  paHy  of  ser«ti 
Wyaadc»t«,  araiie  an  i/icijr^ion  ir^to  a  SfcU]e»jer.t, 
•s;"iie  di  fanr-e  bfcloiv  fo;t  Fi'%  siid  several  wiles 
from  the  Ohio  river.  ll^r^  Ending  tin  ol-i 
njan  alone,  in  a  cabin,  tl't;y  killed  Iriii:,  pack-- 
ed  up  what  pldnckr  iLew  could  fine?.,  ar.d  coni- 
lucnced  \ht\v  roiitst.  -Aii'or'gst  ,tii€ir  piriy 
was  a  cc1rbrt.ted  Wjaridcrt  cbieT,  nho,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  fame  e:s  a  waniar  and  courfScl!'->r,  wa?, 
•^s  lO  his  e«;;ie  a};-;:!  ^-treng'b,  a  real  gUnt. 

Tije  news  (..-f  ihe  vtsii-oi  the  Indian?,  soon  sprear] 
tlirough  •  the  Titigh'beuihood,  ar^d  a  {ifer<j  ol  eigl  t 
good  iiiitmen  vtas  coilecte-^,  in  a  i'cw  hours,  for 
1 1 .  e  p  liTp ose  cf  p liTS'u  i  rj.g  i  h e  1  r ■.  d  i  c  r  S.  f  n  ilj  i  ?  p i,  r- 
iy  Were  twohrofher*  of  the  naojes  of  Ad?rn  and 
Andrew  Poe.  Thpy^vere  bcih  fan»ou8  for  cou- 
rcge,  skze  and  aclivi;y. 

This  little  party,  co»in~cej;ced  the  pursnit  of 
•ilie  lajians^  with  a  delenniaaiion,  if  possible,  nqt 
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to  suffer  Ihrem  to  escape,  as  tl.cy  ufunlly  dio  cr, 
Fuch  cccaKions,  by  riihkivie;  append}'  flight  to  ihe 
liver,  crossing  ir,  Knd  then  dividirg  ii'to  [u.all 
pa) ties,  (o  meet  at  a  dirtant  poirit,  in  a  given  liiDP. 
The  purfcuit  v*'?s  ccniinued  ihe  greater  part  cf 
the  iiight  aftt-r  the  Indiaiis  hr.d  dci;e  the  nriis- 
'ihief.  In.  the  n-.orning,  the  party  foitrid  them- 
selves on  tlie  trail  of  the  IndiaLs,  which  led  to  {\,?, 
river.  Wiien  arrived  within  a  Utile  cietance  ef 
the  river,  Adam  Poe,  leafing  an  anbuscadp,  left 
the  party,  who  folltned  direcily  on  the  trei',, 
to  creep  along  the  brliik  cf  the  river  bank,  ur- 
dtr  cover  r  t  ihe  weeds  ai>d  bushes,  to  fell  en 
the  rear  ^f  the  indi?.t.«,  ehouid  l;e  find  them  in 
anjbuscade.  Ke  bad  not  gotse  f«r,  before  he 
saw  the  I'ldian  rafts  at  the  wafer's  edge.  Not 
seeing  any  Incinrs  he  stepped  hXjftly  down  the 
bank  with  hifi  rifle  cocked.  V^'hen  about  half 
way  down,  be  discovered  the  large  Wyandot  chief 
HTid  a  small  Indian,  within  a  few  steps  cf  him. — 
They  were  sunding  with  their  guns  cocked,  and 
lookifig  in  the  direction  of  o'jr  party,  who  by 
ll;is  time  had  gone  senie  distance  lower  down 
the  bcttojn.  Pue  took  aim  at  the  large  Chief,  but 
his  riflo  missed  fire.  The  Indians  hearing  the 
snap  of  the  gun  lock,  instantly  turned  rcund 
and  discovered  Poe,  who  being  too  near  them 
to  retreat,  dropped  hU  gun  and  instantly  sprang 
from  the  bank  upon  tljcm,  and  seizing  the  large 
Indian  by  the  cloths  on  bis  breas%  anc'  at  the 
eame  time  err.biacing  the  neck  of  the  small  one, 
threw  them  both  d.  wn  on  the  ground,  him^elf 
being  upmost.  The  Indian  soon  extiicafed  liim- 
&elf,  ran  to  the  rctft,  got  his  tomahawk,  and  at- 
iempied  to  dispatch  Poe,  the  large  Indian  hold- 
hig  him  fast  in  his  arms  with  ail  his  might,  the 
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b^Aier  to  enable  his  fellow  to  effect  his  purpose. 
Toe,  ho'.vever,  so  well  watched  the  motions  of 
the  Indian,  tiiat  when  in  the  act  of  aiming  his 
hlow  at  his  head,  by  a  vigorous,  and  well  di- 
rece-i  kick,  vvith  one  of  ius  feet  he  staggered 
the  sarag3,  and  knocked  the  tomahawk  oui  of 
his  hand.  This  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  small, 
Indian,  was  reproved,  by  an  exclaaiation  of  con- 
tern  pt  from  the  large  one. 

In  a  monient,  the  Indian  caught  up  his  tome- 
hawk  again,  approached  more  cautiousiy,brandish- 
iog  his  tomahawk  and  making  a  number  of  feign- 
ed blows,  in  defiance  and  derision,  Poe,  howev- 
er, s'il!  on  hi^  guard,  averted  the  real  blow  from 
his  head,  by  throwing  up  his  arm,  and  receiving 
it  on  his  wrist  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded; 
but  not  so  as  to  loose  entirely  the  use  of  his  hand  . 

In  this  perilous  moment,  Poe  by  a  violenl  ef- 
fort, broke  loose  from  the  Indian,  snatched  u  »  one 
of  the  Indian's  guns,  and  shot  the  small  Indian 
through  the  breast,  as  he  ran  up  the  third  time  to 
tomahawk  him. 

The  large  Indian  was  now  on  his  feet,  and 
grasping  Poe  by  a  shoulder  and  leg,threw  him  down 
on  the  bauk.  Poe,  instantly  disengaged  himself 
and  got  on  his  feet.  The  Indian  then  seized  him  a- 
gain  and  a  new  struggle  ensued,  which,  owing  to 
the  slippery  state  of  the  bank,  ended  in  the  fall  of 
both  combatants  into  the  water. 

la  this  siiuation,  it  was  the'^object  of  each  to 
drown  the  other.  Their  efforts  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose  were  continued  for  some  time  with  alter- 
nate success,  sometimes  one  being  under  the  wa- 
ter and  sometimes  the  other.  Poe  at  length  seiz-d 
-the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  scalp  of  the  Indian    wkk 
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w'iich  !(.?  IrelfT  iil3  liCan'  under  tLe  wa^er,  ur.lil  Le 
st)-;»po?ed  lim  drowned. 

RejrfXing  his  hold  too  s.-cr),  Poe,  inpt.mtlj  foi:nd 
Im  c^igaTiiic  autcgor-i-t  on  Lis  ivct  sgair.,  rndi ea- 
rly for  rnothf  c  combat.  In  '.his,  they  vverf:  carri- 
ed into  the  water  bejorirl  tlif  ir  •Irpi.h.  In  ibis  sitn- 
ati'in  thpy  vvt^re  compelird  to  loose  tl-fir  hold  en 
^acb  Glher  rnd  sv/tn  for  niutaal  safdy.  XJoth: 
Fou^'nt  the  shorn,  to  seize,  a  g^un,  Rriti  erKl  the 
eoritest  with  buib  t--..  'J*he  l:dian  litir.g  the  tr?* 
frrin-iTier  reacbt'd  tbe  lard  first.  Toe  se^irg  ti.i& 
jfnniedie'ifcly  tL'fncd  br-ckir,t>  tliev.ater  to  tr-c^pp^ 
ifpr-ssihlp,  bfins;  sbtU,  by  f^'virr.-  Fortunately 
the  Indian  caught  op  lise  ri*Se,  uil'i  wbicb  Foe? 
lia'l  killed  the  otihrr  Karrior. 

At  tiiis  junctuip,  Andrew  Pcf,  rnipG^ng  bis  Iro-- 
fber  from  the  party,  ar-d  supposing  from  iht  re- 
port of  th-e  gun  ubicb  be  e not,  that  be  \va«  c'wh* 
(T  killed,  rrergaged  in  coiifTicl  vvilb  the  Indi&n?j 
Iiastenfid  to  the  spot.  Or.  seeing  bi/i;,  Adam  call-* 
^d  out  to  hinn  to  *-ksJl  the  big  Indien  on  rhore''^ 
iji.it  Andrew';!  gun,  like  that  of  the  Ir.dian'ff 
•ivas  crr.pty.  The  C(}:de(!:i  tvas  new  betr-een  the 
tvbite  man  and  the  Indian.,  vA.o  should  loftd  rnd 
lire  first.  V(  ry  for'C*nf»if Ij  for  Poe,  ibe  Indlnr^ 
In  leading  drtn  the  ramiod  from  the  thimbles 
of  the  Ftock  of  lbs  gun^  tvitb  so  m!Jeb  violence^ 
that  it  slipped  oat  bis  btind  and  fell  a  little  dis- 
tance from  hinij  be  ^utchly  caught  il  up,  end 
tammefl  down  bis  bullet.  This  lit'.le  delay  g&TC 
Poe  tlie  advantage.— He  fbot  the  Indian  ls  Le 
tva?;  raising  bis  g^iX)^  ic>  tahe  aim  at   biiii. 

As  foon  fi?  Andrew  bad  shot  the  Indian,  be 
jurp.ped  into  tVa  nver  io  f'ssi.-t  bis  vvooi-dcd  bro- 
ther to  fboff*;  b'ot  irdrm,  Tnir-l^ii-g  p.r.ie  cf  il  c 
lionour  ef  l^arrying  the    big  lodian   home,  as  g 
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trophy  of  victory;  than  of  his  own  safety,  urged 
Andrew  to  go  back,  and  prevent  the  struggling 
savage  from  rolling  himself  into  the  river  and  es- 
caping. Andrew's  solicitude  for  the  life  of  his 
brother,  prevented  him  from  complying  with  this 
request. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian,  jealous  of  the  hon* 
or  of  his  scalp,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  Hver  and  getting  into  the 
current,  so  that  his  body  was  never  obtained. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  during 
this  conflict.  Just  as  Andrew  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  bank,  for  the  relief  of  his  brother,  one  of 
the  party  who  had  followed  close  behind  him, 
seeing  Adam  in  the  river  and  mistaking  him  for 
a  wounded  Indian,  shot  at  him  and  wounded 
him  in  the  shoulder.  He,  however,  recovered 
from  his  wounds. 

During  the  contest  between  Adam  Poe  and 
the  Indians,  the  party  had  overtaken  the  re- 
maining six  of  them.  A  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  five  of  the  Indians  were  kill- 
ed. Our  loss  was  three  men  killed  and  Adam 
Poe  severely  wounded. 

Thus  ended  this  Spartan  conflict,  with  the  losd 
of  three  valiant  men  on  our  part  and  with  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  party  with  the  exception 
of  one  warrior.  Never,  on  any  occasion  was 
there  a  greater  display  of  desperate  bravery,  and 
seldom  did  a  conflict  take  place,  which,  in  the 
issue,  proved  fatal  to  so  great  a  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  it. 

The  fatal  issue  of  this  little  campaign,  on  the 
side  of  the  Indians,  occasioned  an  universal 
irirvurning  among  the  Wyandot  nation.  The  big 
Indian,  with  his  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  were 
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liilled  at  the  same  place,  vrere  amongst  the  mast 
distinguished  chiefs  and  warriors  of  their  na- 
tion. 

The  big  Indian  was  nragnanimous,  as  well  as 
brave.  He,  more  than  any  other  individual,  con- 
tributed, by  his  example  and  influence,  to  the 
good  character  of  the  Wyandots,  for  lenity  to- 
wards their  prisoners.  He  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  killed  or  ill  treated.  This  mercy  to  captives, 
ivas  an  honourable  distinction  in  the  character 
of  the  JVyandots,  and  was  well  understood  by 
our  first  settlers,  who,  in  ease  of  captivity, 
thought  it  a  fortunate  circamstance  to  fall  into 
their  hands. 

It  is  consoling  to  the  historian,  to  find  instances 
of  those  endowments  of  mind,  which  constitute 
human  greatness,  even  among  savages.  The 
ori^final  stamina  of  those  endowments,  or,  what 
is  called  genm$^  are  but  thinly  scattered  over 
the  earth,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  but 
that  the  lower  grades  of  society  posses  their 
equal  proportion  of  the  bases  of  moral  great- 
ness, or  in  other  words,  there  is  as  much  ofna- 
tive  genius,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  amongst 
eavages,  as  there  is  amongst  civilized  people. — 
The  difference  between  these  two  extremes  of 
society,  is  merely  the  difference  of  education. — 
This  view  of  human  nature,  philosophicallj  cor- 
rect, is  well  calc.ilated  to  increase  the  benev- 
olence, even  of  the  good  Samaritan  himself,  and 
encourage  his  endeavours,  for  the  irstruction  of 
the  most  ignorant,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
most  barbar'  us. 

Had  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  been  pos- 
sess d  of  science  to  enable  them  to  commit  to 
iht  faithful  page  of  histor?,  the  CTents  of  th«i^ 
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IntercourFe  with  us,  since  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  their  native  land,  by  the  Europf^anSj 
what  would  be  the  contents  of  this  history?!— 
Not  such  as  it  is,  from  the  hands  of  our  histo- 
rians, who  have  presented  nought  but  the  worst 
features  of  the  Indian  character,  as  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  Iheir  wars  against  the  invaders  of 
their  country.  While  the  wronga  inflicted  on 
them  by  civilized  men,  have  occupied  but  a  very 
small  portion  cf  the  record.  Their  sufferings^ 
their  private  virtue?,  their  bravery  and  magcan- 
imity  in  war,  all  individual  instances  cf  great> 
ness  of  mind,  heroism,  and  clemency  to  cap- 
tives, in  the  midst  of  the  cruelties  of  their  barbarous 
warfare,  must  soon  be  buried  with  themstlvei? 
ia  the   tomb  of  theiif  national  esistence. 


The    Johnsons. 


CHAPTEH  XXXIX. 


The  following  narrative,  goes  to  shew  tbaE 
the  Jong  continuance  of  the  Indian  war,  had  in- 
spired even  the  young  lads  of  our  country,  not 
only  with  all  the  bravery,  but  even  the  subtility 
of  the    Indians  themselves 

la  the  fall  of  the  year  J  793,  two  boys  of  the 
name  of  John  and  Henry  Johnson,  the  first  f^ 
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and  latter  11  years  old  iThose  parents  lived  lii 
Carpenter's  slalion,  a  little  dislarice  abcve  the 
ifjouth  of  Short  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ohio  river,  were  sent  out  in  the  evening  to  hunt 
the  CGiTs.  At  the  foot  cl'  the  river  hill,  at 
the  back  of  the  bottom  they  sat  dovfn  under  a 
hiccory  tree  to  crack  nut?.  After  gometin^se, 
they  saw  two  men  coming  toward?  them,  one  of 
whom  had  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  being  dressed 
like  white  men  ihey  mistook  them  for  their 
father  and  an  uncle  in  search  of  horses.  When 
they  discovered  their  rriistcke  and  alten^pted  to 
run  off,  the  Indians,  pcinlmg  their  guns  at  them, 
told  them  to  str.p,  or  ihey  would  kill  them.  — 
They  halted  and   were  taken  prisoners. 

The  Indians,  being  in  pursuit  of  horsef ,  con- 
ducted the  boys  by  a  circuitous  rout  over  the 
Short  Creek  hills  in  search  of  them,  until  late 
in  the  evening,  they  hailed  at  a  spring  in  a  hollow 
place,  about  three  miles  from  the  fort.  Here  they 
kindled  a  small  fire,  cooked  and  eat  some  vic- 
tuals, and  prepared  to  repose  for   the  night. 

Henry,  the  oldest  of  the  boys,  during  the  ram- 
ble had  affected  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  having 
been  taken  prisoner.  He  said,  his  father  was  a 
hard  master,  who  kept  him  always  at  hard  work, 
and  allowed  him  no  play;  but  that  for  his  part 
be  wished  to  live  in  the  woods  and  be  a  hunter. 
This  deportment,  soon  brought  him  into  intima- 
cy with  one  of  the  Indians,  who  could  speak  ve- 
ry good  English.  The  Indian  frequently  asked 
the  boys,  if  they  knew  of  any  good  horses,  running 
in  the  woods.  Sometime  before  they  halted,  one  of 
the  Indians  gave  the  largest  of  the  boys  a  little 
bag,  which  he  supposed  contained  money  and 
^ade  him  carry  it. 
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When  night  came  on,  the  fire  was  covered  up, 
(he  boys  pinioned  and  made  to  lay  down  togeth- 
er, the  Indians  then  placed  their  hoppis  straps 
over  them,  end  laid  down,  one  on  each  side  of 
them,  on  the  ends  of  the  straps. 

Pretty  late  in  the  night, Uhe  Indians  fell  asleep,- 
and  one  of  them  becoming  cold  caught  hold  of 
John  in  his  arms  and  turned  him  over  on  the  out 
side.  In  this  situation,  the  boyy  who  had  kept 
awake,  found  means  to  get  his  hands  loose,  he 
then  whispered  to  his  brother,  made  him  get  up, 
and  untied  his  arms.  This  done,  Henry  thought 
of  nothing  but  running  off,  as  fast  as  possible 
but  when  about  to  start,  John  caught  hold  of 
him,  caying  "We  must  kill  these  Indians  be- 
fore we  go  *'  After  some  hesitation,  Henry  a- 
gretd  to  make  the  attempt.  John  then  took  one 
of  the  rifles  of  the  Indians,  and  placed  it  on  a 
log  with  the  muzzle  close  to  the  head  of  one  of 
them.  He  then  cocked  the  gun,  ard  placed  his 
little  brother  at  the  breach  with  his  finger  on  the 
trigger,  with  instructions  to  puU  it,  as  soon  as  he 
sho'jld  strike  the  other  Indian. 

He  then  took  one  of  thelndian'3  tomahawks  and 
stanciiog  a  straddle  of  the  other  Indian  £truck 
him  with  it.  The  blow,  however,  fell  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  to  one  side,  so  as  not 
to  be  fatal.  The  Indian  then  attempted  to  spring 
up;  but  the  little  fellow  repeated  his  blows  v^ith 
such  force  and  rapidity,  on  the  scull,  that  as  he 
expressed  it  "The  Indian  laid  still  and  began  to 
quiver." 

At  the  moment  of  the  first  stoke,  given  by  the 
elder  brother,  with  the  tomahawk  liie  younger 
one  pulled  the  trigger,   and  shot   nway  a   c'Qti 
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Biderahle  portion  of  the  Indian's  lower  jaw.-* 
This  Indian,  a  monnf  nt  after  receiving  the  shot 
began  to  flounce  about  and  yell  in  the  most  friglit- 
ful  manner.  The  boys  then  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  fortan^  reached  it  a  little  be- 
fore day  break.  On  Jetting  neai  the  fort  they 
found  the  people  all  up  and  in  grea^  agitation  on 
their  account.  On  hearing  a  woman  exclaim 
"Poor  little  fellows,  they  are  killed,  or  taken  pris- 
oners" The  oldest  one  answered  *-No!  mother, 
we  are  here  yet. 

Having  bF^)ught  nothing  away  with  them  from 
the  Indian  camp,  their  relation  of  wMiat  had  ta- 
ken place  between  them  and  the  Indians,  was 
not  fully  credited.  A  small  parly  was  soon  made 
up,  to  go  and  ascertain  the  truth,  or  falshood  of 
their  report.  This  p;^viy,  the  boys  conducted  to 
the  spot  by  the  shortest  rout.  On  arriving  at 
the  place,  they  found  the  Indian  whom  the  eld- 
est brother  had  tomahawked  lying  dead  in  the 
can>p.  The  other,  had  crawled  away,  and  taken 
his  gun  and  shot  pouch  with  him.  After  scalp- 
ing the  Indian,  the  party  returned  to  the  fort, 
and  the  tame  dsy  a  Urger  purty  went  out  to  look 
iiip?  the  woundtad  Indian  who  had  crawled  some 
distance  from  the  camp  and  c  )nci3aled  himself 
in  the  t.ip  of  a  fil!eri  tree,  where;  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  h'S  wound,  with  a  Spartan 
bravery  he  det^^rmined  to  sell  his  life  as  deariy 
as  pojsible,  and  having  fixed  hi.^  gun  f jr  the  pur- 
j)ose,  on  the  approach  of  the  men  to  a  proper 
distance,  he  took  -^^im  atone  of  them,  and  pulled 
the  trigger,  bit  his  gun  missed  fire.  On  hear* 
5ng  <he  snap  of  the  lock,  one  of  the  men  fxclaim- 
ed  *'I  should  not  like  to  be  killed  by  a  d^jad  fu- 
Oiatr''    The  parly    concluding    thai  the  Indian 
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would  die  at  any  rate,  thought  best  to  retreat 
and  return  and  look  for  him  after  some  time. — 
On  returning,  however,  Le  could  not  be  found 
laving  crawled  away  end  concealed  himself 
in  some  other  place.  His  skeleton  and  gun  were 
found  some  time  afterwards. 

The  Indians  who  were  killed,  were  great  v^ar- 
riors  and  very  wealihy.  The  bag  which  w^as 
supposed  to  contain  money,  it  Vv'as  conjectured 
was  got  by  one  of  the  party,  who  went  cut  first 
in  the  morning.  On  hearing  the  report  of  the 
boys,  he  slipped  off  by  himself,  and  reached  the 
place  before  the  party  arrived.  For  so.me  time 
bfterwards,  he  appeared  to  have  a  greater  plen- 
ty of  money  tht:n  his  neighbours. 

The  Indians  themselves,  did  honor  to  tlie  bra- 
very of  these  two  boys.  After  their  treaty  with 
G^n.  VVayne,  a  friend  of  the  Indians  who*  were 
lilkd,  made  enquiry  of  a  man  from  Short  creek, 
what  had  becume  of  the  boys  who  ki!Ifd  tl^se 
Ifidians?  He  was  answered  that  tlicy  lived  st  the 
game  place,  with  their  parents,  the  Indian  repli- 
ed ^'You  have  not  done  right,  ycu  should  mzkt 
kings  of  those  boys.. 
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Where  Allegheny's  towering,  pine  clad  peaks, 
Rise  high  in  air,  and  sparkle  in  the  sun, 

At  whose  broad  base  the  gushing  torrent  breaks, 
And  dashes  through  the  vale  with  curling  foam. 

My  father  came:  while  yet  our  world  was  young'. 
Son  of  the  trackless  forest,  large  and  wild, 

Of  manners  stern,  of  understanding  strong. 
As  nature  rude;  but  yet  in  feeling  mild. 

Then  our  Colunabia  rising  from  the  woods, 
Obeyed  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  king,^ 

And  then,  the  monarch  as  a  father  stood; 
Nor  made  us  feel  his  dread  ambition's  siingV 

For  him  ko  splendid  m^ansion  rear'd  its  head. 
And  spread  its  furniture  of  gaudy  forms, 

His  was  the  humble  cot,  of  forest  wood, 
Made  by  his  hands  a  shelter  from  the  storms.: 

No  cosfly  dress  the  work  of  foreign  hands, 
Nor  silks  from  Indian,  or  Italian  realms, 
His  clothing  plain,  the  produce  of  his  laiid3, 
?Jor  shaped  with  wodero  skill,  nor  set  wUh  gegig^ 
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Simple  his  fare,  obtained  from  fields  and  wood?, 
His  drink,   the  crystal    fountain's    vvholeeome 
streanns, 

yo  fettered  hlave  for  him  e'er  shed  his  blood, 
To  eweli  in  pomp,  ambition's  idle  dreamsr 

Look  bsck,  ye  gaudy  Fons  of  pride,  and  shov7, 
To  your  forefather's  humble,  lowJy  stale — 

How  much  they  sufTered,  much  they  toiled  for  you, 
To  leave  their  happier  offspring,  rich,  and  greats 

With  meek  Aurora's  earliest  dawn  he  rose, 
And  to  the  spacious,  trackless  woods  repairedj 

When  Boreas  blew  in  Autumn's  whirling  snows, 
To  hunt  the  prowling  wolf,  or  timid  deer. 


And  when  stem  winter  howl'd  thro'  leafless  woodSj, 
And  filled  the  air  with  biUrr,  bitinjr  frost, 

He  hunted  to  his  den,  the  grisly  bear; 

Nor  without  danger  fac'd  the  frightful  beast. 

The  shaggy  native  cattle  of  the  wesf. 

The  bounding  elk,  with  branching  antlers  largf^ 
The  growling  panther,  with  his  frowning  crest. 

Were  victims  to  his  well  aim'd,  deadly  charge* 

In  hunting  frock,  and  Indian  sandals  trim, 

O'er  lengthening  wastes,  with  nimble  steps  he  rata 
Nor  was  Apollo's  dart  more  sure  in  aim; 
Than  in  his  skillful  hand,  the  deadly  gun. 

To  masters,  schools,  and  colleges  unknown, 
The  forest  was  his  academic  grove. 

Self  taught:  the  lettered  page  was  all  his  own^ 
And  his  the  pen,  with  nicest  art  to  move, 
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Think  not  ye  lettered  men  with  all  your  claimP-^ 
Ye  rich  in  all  the  spoils  of  fields,  and  floods, 

That  solid  sense,  and  virt(ies  fairest  genQ3, 

Dwell  not  with  huntsmen,  in  their  native  wooJ?. 

When  changM  thewoodgnnan/ar  hard  culture's  toiV> 
To  fell  the  forest,  and  to  clear  the  field. 

And  cover  o'er  with  waving  grain,  the  soil, 
Ho  was  the  hushand,  facher,  and  the  friend. 

His,  was  an  ample  store  of  ardent  mind, 

Rich  in  liberal  and  creative  arts, 
To  trace  the  landscape  with  correct  design, 

And  ply  ia  naany  way?,  the  tradegman's  parlsl 

With  feeling  heart  sincere,  and  ever  kind. 
He  was  the  friend,  and  father  of  the  poor, 

His  ^  aA  tlie  Trish  for  good  to  all  mankind. 
And  pity  often  taxed  his  little  8tore; 

His  lengthened  years,  of  sickness,  toil,  and  paii)^ 
Were  cherish'd  by  religion's  heavenly  cally 

Strong  was  his  faith  in  the  Redeemer's  name, 
He  sunk  in  d^atby  and  died  beloved  of  all 

My  father  and  my  friend,  it  was  thy  aim 
To  make  thy  children  rich  in  mental  storCj 

To  thy  expanded  mind,  the  highest  gain, 
And  may  they  honor  well  thy  tender  careo 

My  mother,  sweetest,  lovelieet  of  her  race, 
Fair  as  the  ruby  blushes  of  the  morn, 

Adorn'd  with  every  captivating  grace-— 
Her  piety  siQcere,  and  heavenly  borff, 
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With  hope  elale  she  saw  her  little  throng, 
Ruddy  as  morn,  and  frcF/i  as  zephyr's  breezej 

Chanting  with  voice   accute  their  little  song, 
Of  sporting  thro'  the  shade  of  forest  trees. 

By  fatal  accident,  in  all  her  charms 
Snatch'd  from  Iier  babes,  by  ^ieath's  untimely  dart. 
Resigned  me  to  my  second  mother's  arms, 
Who  well  fulfiird  a  tender  mothers  part. 

Say  then,  shall  the  rough  woodland  pioneers, 

Of  Mississippi's  wide  extended  vale. 
Claim  no  just  tribute  of  our  love,  or  tears, 
And  their  names  vanish  with  the  passing  gale. 

With  veteran  arms,  the  forest  they  subdu'd. 
With  veteran  bcart.q,  subdued  the  savage  foe, 

Oar  country  purchased  by  their  valiant  blood, 
Claims  for  them  all  that  gratitude  can  do. 

Their  arduous  labours,gave  us  wealth,  and  ease, 
Fair  freedom  followed  from  their  doubtful  strife. 

Their  well  aim'd  measures  gave  us  lasting  peace. 
And  all  the  social  blessedness  of  life. 

Then  let  their  offspring,  mindful  of  their  claimS) 
Cherish  their  hooor  in  the  lyric  band — 

O  save  from  dark  oblivion's  gloomy  reign, 
The  brave,  the  worthy,  fathers  of  our  land 

My  dea^  Eliza*,  (Oh!  food  hope  beguil'd.) 
S  vveet  a-j  the  ross  bud,  steeped  in  moraing  dft!|j, 

Tao'  withered  now,  I  claim  my  lovely  childj 
Nor  have  I  bid  rhee  yet  a  long  adieu. 

*The  author's  danghUr^  aged  fijteefii 
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Sweet  liUle  fenants  of  this  dark  domaiDj 
Yours  was  but  a  momentary  breath, 

You  ope'd  your  eyes  on  life,  disliked  the  scene! 
Resign-d  your  claim,  and  shut  them  up  in  dealu 

Soft  be  your  rest,  ye  tenants  of  my  tomb! 

Exempt  from  toil,  and  bitter  bifinia:  care; 
Sacred  your  dust  until  the  general  doom, 

Gives  the  reward  of  heavenly  bliss  to  share. 
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